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Lend  to  me  Your  winds. 

Let  them  stir 

This  laggard  heart  of  mine. 

Give  life  to  this 

My  torpid  gratitude 

And  bear  it  heavenward. 


Permit  each  rustling  leaf. 
Each  air-borne  spray, 
Each  silken  murmur 
Of  the  winnowed  grass 
To  be  my  fervent  prayer 
Of  thanks. 


Lend  the  lightning  to  me. 

Allow  it,  if  You  will. 

To  rend  this  vaulted  soul. 

To  shatter  every  selfish  thought. 

And  wither  with  its  heat 

Each  growing  weed 

Of  petulance. 


Command  its  glowing  point 
To  touch  and  aggravate  to  flame 
The  smouldering  kindling 
Of  my  gratefulness. 


Let  me  borrow  of  the  thunder. 

Let  me  steal  its  strength 
And  let  its  rolling  loudness 
Add  volume  to  the  smallness 
Of  my  voice. 

From  it,  let  me  draw 

The  courage  to  withstand 

The  tempting  comforts 

Of  my  passiveness. 

And  wake  me  to  acute  awareness 

Of  my  dependency  on  You. 


And  of  Your  rain  and  snow 
Let  me  partake. 

Let  them  cleanse 
This  mind,  this  heart,  this  soul 
Of  the  self-imprinted  stains 
Which  are  the  telltale  marks 
Of  gross  conceit. 

Permit  them  to  refresh  the  memories 
Of  countless  blessings. 
Of  mercies  undeserved. 
And  rewards  unmerited. 


Put,  for  just  one  day. 

Your  elements  within  my  hand 

To  magnify  and  swell 

My  small  and  soundless 

'•Thanks!" 


f<^ 


Thanksgiving,  1957 
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AGRARIAN 

PHILOSOPHY 

Should  you  join  that  club?  There's 
no  foolproof  answer  to  that  question 
— it  depends  on  the  student  himself. 
Every  college  student  should  par- 
ticipate in  a  certain  amount  of  extra 
curricular  activities,  but  the  time 
that  each  student  should  allot  to 
these  activities  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  his  amount  of  free  time. 

Before  I  enrolled  at  Clemson  my 
father  half-jokingly  offered  this  ad- 
vice: "Don't  let  your  studies  inter- 
fere with  your  college  education." 
While  this  may  seem  absurb,  it  con- 
tains sound  meaning.  A  college  edu- 
cation consists  of  more  than  just 
mere  "book  learning."  One  of  the 
most  important  benefits  that  can  be 
derived  from  a  college  education  is 
learning  how  to  get  along  with  peo- 
ple, and  a  good  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  by  working  with  fellow  stu- 
dents in  various  extra  curricular  ac- 
tivities. However,  one  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  neglect  of 
study  in  favor  of  other  activities  is 
no  better  than  the  excessive  study 
that  characterizes  the  bookworm. 

There  are  eleven  student  organiza- 
tions in  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
all  of  which  are  featured  in  directory 
form  in  this  issue.  Every  Agriculture 
student  should  be  a  member  of  at 
least  one  of  these  organizations.  First 
on  the  "join"  list  is  the  student's  de- 
partmental club.  Many  students 
make  the  mistake  of  waiting  to  af- 
filiate with  their  departmental  club 
until  their  junior  or  senior  year. 
These  same  students  will  readily  ad- 
mit that  they  would  have  joined 
sooner  had  they  known  what  their 
departmental  club  meant  to  them. 

A  final  point  for  club  members  to 
remember  is  this:  Club  membership 
in  itself  is  not  enough — it's  the  par- 
ticipation in  club  activities  that  ben- 
efits you  and  your  fellow  students. 

— G.  E.  S. 


THE  COVER:  Shows  the  least  look- 
ed-at  Thanksgiving  turkey  ever  to 
make  the  magazine  cover  of  a  maga- 
zine. The  reason  is  obvious  —  our 
photographer  caught  Miss  Diane 
Austin  in  a  pose  that  is  definitely  not 
"for  the  birds."  Diane  is  a  Clemson 
coed  and  a  native  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Photo  by  Adams) 
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A  Great  Experience  --- 


The  Danforth  Fellowship 


By  Lanny  Moore,   Dairy  '58 


On  tae  twenty-eighth  of  July,  I  left 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  for  what  was  to 
turn  out  to  be  the  best  four  weeks 
of  my  life.  The  occasion  was  the 
Danfoith  Fellowship,  offered  each 
year  to  an  outstanding  rising  senior 
majoring  in  agriculture.  There  is  one 
delegate  selected  to  represent  each 
state,  and  I  was  chosen  to  represent 
South  Carolina  and  Clemson. 

I  an-ived  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  by 
plane  on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  28. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  day.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  weather  was  per- 
fect for  the  entire  four  weeks.  I  went 
from  the  airport  to  Washington  Uni- 
versity, where  I  resided  for  the  next 
two  weeks  with  the  exception  of  two 
nights  at  the  Purina  Research  Farm. 
Here  I  started  meeting  some  of  the 
boys  whom  I  would  be  with  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fellowship.  My 
roommate  was  Leonard  Sip  from 
South  Dakota. 

On  Monday  morning  we  boarded 
a  bus  for  the  Purina  research  farm 
and  met  Mr.  Earl  Sindecuse,  who 
was  our  host  for  the  occasion.  We 
spent  three  days  at  the  farm,  where 
we  learned  many  things  about  re- 
search and  saw  some  fine  animals 
and  modern  equipment.  They  have 
an  excellent  sanitation  program, 
which  is  essential  to  good  research. 
We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
some  outstanding  men  speak  about 
planning  the  research  programs  and 
how  they  are  carried  out.  This  three- 
day  visit  was  a  very  practical  tour, 
and  we  all  learned  many  new  as- 
pects about  farming  that  we  would 
take  home.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
our  visit  was  a  softball  game  in 
which  we  played  the  farmhands. 
They  really  walloped  us,  but  after 
all,  they  have  been  playing  together 
for  some  time.  We  i-eturned  to  St. 
Louis  and  Washington  University  on 
Wednesday  night. 

Thursday  morning  at  7:00  a.m.,  wo 
boarded  a  street  car  and  went  to 
"work"  at  the  Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pany.   We  learned  what  it  was  like 


Clemson's  three  representatives  to  Camp  Miniwanca  last  summer  were  (left 
to  right)  Lanny  Moore,  Dr.  L.  D.  Malphrus,  and  Michael  Mangum. 


to  be  a  "City  Slicker"  and  believe 
me,  'It  Ain't  No  Fun."  We  spent  one 
hour  each  morning  and  one  hour 
each  evening  riding  on  the  street 
cars.  The  next  10  days  we  were  in 
and  out  of  Purina's  St.  Louis  office. 
During  this  time  we  had  courses  in 
nutrition,  research,  management,  and 
many  other  facets  of  the  farming 
business.  We  worked  a  lot  together 
and  had  many  classes,  but  it  wasn't 
all  work  and  no  play.  We  had  many 
a  good  time,  such  as  seeing  ball 
games,  shows,  etc.  One  highlight  was 
the  way  "Sindy"  (Mi-.  Sindecuse)  al- 
ways kept  guessing.  We  never  knew 
what  we  were  going  to  do  from  one 
minute  to  the  next,  and  we  were 
always  in  suspense. 

I  might  add  here,  that  when  I  re- 
fer to  we  all  through  this  article  I 
am  referring  to  the  36  of  us  who 
made  up  the  fellowship.  There  were 
33  states  represented,  plus  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Canada.  They 
were  a  great  bunch  of  fellows  that  I 
shall  always  remember. 

On  August  11th  we  boarded  a  train 


for  Chicago,  on  our  way  to  Camp 
Miniwanca  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  We  spent  about  nine  hours 
in  Chicago  touring  the  "Windy  City" 
and  then  boarded  another  train  for 
Milwaukee.  Before  we  knew  it  we 
were  walking  up  the  gang  plank  to 
the  deck  of  the  Milwaukee  Clipper, 
a  boat  which  ferried  us  across  Lake 
Michigan.  We  were  cordially  greet- 
ed at  the  camp,  and  activities  started 
immediately. 

Camp  Miniwanca  is  a  leadership 
camp  sponsored  by  the  American 
Youth  Foundation,  of  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Danforth  was  one  of  the 
founders.  The  camp  is  different  from 
any  other  camp  I  had  ever  attended 
or  heard  about.  We  learned  about 
and  practiced  the  "Four  Fold  Way  of 
Life",  which  includes  Religious, 
Mental,  Physical,  and  Social  educa- 
tional living.  The  Camp  has  very 
outstanding  leaders  and  a  very  com- 
petent staff  of  instructors  to  train 
the  campers.  There  were  approxi- 
mately 500  boys  there  from  the  ages 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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That's  why  more  farmers  use 
N£2£  lE£Ji  Spreaders  than  any  other  make 


SHRED  FINER  because.  . 
they  have  blade-like  U-teeth, 
triple  staggered  to  give  finer 
shredding. 


SPREAD  WIDER  because  .  .  .  they 
have  strong,  scientifically  designed,  re- 
placeable paddles  to  slice  manure  and 
deliver  a  wider,  more  uniform  pattern. 


LAST  LONGER  because  .  .  . 
they  have  been  built  to  rigid 
.-standards  after  torture-track 
and  on-farm  testing;. 


The  power  spreader  farmers  asked 
for.  New  Idea  95-bu.  PTO  model.  Ha> 
clutch  for  easy  cleanout.  Exclusive  fea- 
tures include  slanted  rear  arch,  dual 
purpose  control  lever,  phenolic  fiber  bear- 
ings, and  a  full  year  guarantee. 


Huskiest,  biggest  ground  driven 
spreader.  Popular  95-bu.  Aew  Idea 
model  has  slanted  rear  arch,  bigger 
upper  cylinder  for  better  spreading.  Long 
life  features  include  full  length  steel 
flares,  steel  front  endgate,  water  repellent 


Lowest  cost,  high  quality  spreader. 

Ground  driven  70-bu.  model.  For  long 
life,  box  strengthened  with  steel  flares  and 
steel  endgate.  Full  year  guarantee.  Avail- 
able with  hubs  or  barefoot  at  extra  low 
cost.  4-wheel,  tractor  or  horse-drawn  75 
bu.  spreader  also  available. 


Penta-treated  box.  Full  year  guarantee. 

Look  at  New_  Idea  spreaders  before  you  buy 


TtfEW  Idea 


Giant  of  the  New  Idea  spreaders. 

125-bu.  PTO  model  has  new  clutch  for 
easy  cleanout.  Triple-staggered  U-teelii 
give  extremely  fine  shredding.  18  new 
features  for  extra  strength,  longer  life. 
Full  year  guarantee. 


FARM    EQUIPMENT   COMPANY,      division  jJl'CO    oisiribuiino    Corp. 
Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  send  free  literature  on  the  spreaders  checked : 
n    125-l.u.  PTO  D    70-l)u. 

D      95-hu.  PTO  D    "i-lni.  4-wlifel 

n      95-I)u.  D    Booklet  "Manure  Handling" 


Name 

Address- 
Town 


-State 


Bakersfie^d,  California 

and 

Gaffney,  South  Carolina 

Yemassee,  South  Carolina 
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LEE'S 
Amoco  Service  Station 

Mo3t  rCodern  Station  in  Clemson 

CLEAN  REST  ROOMS 

Honoring  Courtesy  Cards  of 
All  Major  Oil  Companies 

TELEPHONE   2696 


"Researched-Feeds  for  the  Southeast"  | 
at  the  Red  and  Yellow  Sign  of     ...  I 


< 


Spartan  Quality 


FEEDS 

Research  Laboratories  at  SPARTANBURG 
Research  Farm  at  WHITESTONE 


Mills  Located  At 

SPARTANBURG  and  NEWBERRY 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  John  Parris,  the 
author  of  this  article,  originated  the 
idea  for  Rural  Youngfolks  Day  and 
also  served  as  its  student  chairman. 


The  highlight  of  the  1957  Farm  and 
Home  Week  program  was  the  initia- 
tion of  South  Carolina's  first  RURAL 
YOUNGFOLKS  DAY,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 13,  1957.  Hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  from  all  areas  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  neighboring  states  were  on 
hand  for  the  opening  assembly  in  the 
Clemson  College  Auditorium.  Mem- 
bers of  4-H  Clubs,  F.F.A.  and  F.H.A. 
Chapters,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  groups, 
and  others  brought  a  record  attend- 
ance for  the  opening  day  of  Farm 
and  Home  Week. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  youth 
day  was  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  state  a  chance  to  see  and  learn 
about  their  state  agricultural  college, 
to  see  and  study  Farm  and  Home 
Week  exhibits  and  other  things  of 
interest  at  Clemson,  and  to  meet 
boys  and  girls  from  other  communi- 
ties than  their  own. 

The  opening  assembly  program  be- 
gan at  12  o'clock  with  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Teaching, 
presiding.  Dr.  R.  F.  Poole,  President 
of  Clemson  College,  gave  the  wel- 
coming address.  Also,  as  a  special 
feature  of  the  day,  and  hour  of 
entertainment  with  "Stutterin'  Sam", 
widely  known  comedian,  was  pre- 
sented. 

The  afternoon  program  included 
an  address  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Direc- 
tor of  Agricultural  Teaching,  on  "Ca- 
reers in  Agriculture."  Immediately 
following  Dr.  Jones'  address  the 
group  was  divided  into  five  smaller 
groups  for  the  directed  tour.  Clem- 
son students  led  the  groups  on  a 
thorough  tour  of  the  agricultural 
facilities  of  the  college.  Members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment were  on  hand  at  the  seven 
major  stops  to  give  demonstrations 
and  show  the  visitors  around  in  their 
department. 

The  afternoon  tour  included  visits 
to  the  Dairy  Processing  Laboratory 
where  the  actual  demonstrations  of 
milk  pasteurizing  and  bottling,  ice 
cream  manufacturing,  butter  making, 
and  cottage  and  blue  cheese  manu- 
facturing were  given  by  members  of 
the  Dairy  Department  staff. 

The  process  of  converting  the  live 
bird    to     a    pan  -  ready    fryer    was 


Highlight  of  Farm  and  Home  Week 


Rural  Youngfolks  Day 


By  John  Parris,  V.A.E.  '58 


Pictured  here  are  the  members  of  the  student  committee  for  the  1957  Rural 
Youngfolks  Day  Program.  Seated  left  to  right  are:  John  Parris,  Student 
Chairman;    Larry  Edwards,  and  Melvin  Rogers. 


shown    in     the    Poultry     Processing 
Laboratory. 

Modern  techniques  in  canning  and 
preserving  of  foods  were  demon- 
strated by  actual  operation  in  the 
Horticultural  Processing  Laboratory. 

Meat  cutting,  identification  of  cuts 
of  meat,  and  carcass  demonstrations 
were  shown  in  the  Animal  Husband- 
ry Processing  Laboratory. 

The  visit  to  the  Greenhouses  proved 
interesting,  largely  because  of  the 
exhibition  of  tropical  and  desert 
plants. 

The  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment gave  electric  motor  dem- 
onstrations, and  displayed  numerous 
engineering  principles  used  in  agri- 
culture. 


Also,  a  visit  to  the  Plant  and  Ani- 
mal Science  Building  carried  the 
people  into  the  classrooms,  the  re- 
search and  teaching  laboratories,  and 
the  soil  testing  laboratories.  Modern 
equipment  used  in  teaching  and  re- 
search work  was  on  display. 

These  and  many  other  interesting 
sights  were  visited  during  the  tour^ — 
all  pointing  to  the  advancements  in 
the  study  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. The  tour  concluded  with  a 
drawing  for  prizes  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  different  agricul- 
tural departments.  Clemson-made  ice 
cream  was  served  to  all  participants 
in  the  afternoon  program. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  State  4-H  Club 
Agent,  gave  the  following  statement 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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BUY  COOPERATIVELY  AND  SAVE 

The  Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange  recently 

dedicated  its  New  Formula  Feed  Mill  to  its 

5600  farmer  patrons  and  stockholders. 

FEED  — SEED  — FARM  SUPPLIES 

Wholesale  —  Retail 

* 
FARMERS  COOPERATIVE  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

1219  WAYNE  STREET 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 
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I  54  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  | 

i         TO  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE         1 


I       "The  South's  Foremost 
I  Seed  Breeders" 

COKER'S  PEDIGREED 
SEED  CO. 

[  HARTSVILLE,  S.  C.  f 

I  oo  I 

I  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  | 

T  " 
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Honegger  Layers 
Highest  in  the  Nation 


^ 


Laying  at  88.6%  for  9  months,  the  Honegger 
Florida  entry  topped  the  489  pens  of  hybrids, 
crossbreds,  and  purebreds  from  141  breeders 
competing  in  all  U.  S.  standard  egg  laying 
tests.     Honegger  Layers  are  real  champions. 

We  are  proud  to  be  supplying  Honegger  Chix 
in  this  area. 

FCX  HATCHERY 

L.  H.  Hicks,  Manager 
YORK,  S.  C.  Tel.  MUrray  4-4161 
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Directory  of 
Clemson  Student  Asricultural  Organizations 


AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS  CLUB 

The  Agricultural  Economics  Club 
is  a  progressive  organization  that  has 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  creation 
and  promotion  of  fellowship  among 
Agricultural  Economics  majors.  Oth- 
er important  purposes  are  to  study 
current  agricultural  and  economic 
problems,  to  obtain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  services  agricultural  econ- 
omists can  render,  and  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  better  acquaintance 
among  members  and  professional 
workers  in  the  agricultural  social 
sciences. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are: 
Laui-ice   F.   Rhem,   III,   President: 
Norville   B.    Spearman,   Vice   Presi- 
dent;    Rhemar  P.   Lane,   Secretary; 
Bobby  J.  Batten,  Treasurer. 

ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA 

The  Kappa  Chapter  of  Alpha  Tau 
Alpha  is  the  National  Professional 
Agricultural  Education  Fraternity  at 
Clemson.  The  Kappa  Chapter  is  open 
to  those  students  who  excel  in  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  Education  and 
show  qualities  of  leadership  and 
scholarship.  The  Kappa  Chapter 
meets  once  a  month  at  a  time  to  be 
announced  later.  The  meeting  place 
is  room  1,  Student  Center.  The  offi- 
cers are  as  follows: 

President,  Adger  Carroll;  Vice- 
President,  David  Buckner;  Secretary, 
States  McCarter;  Treasurer,  Benny 
Friar. 

The  club  advisor  is  Professor  B.  H. 
Stribling. 

A.  S.  A.  E. 

The  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
strive  to  promote  student  interest  in 
Agricultural  Engineering  and  to 
create  an  understanding  and  fellow- 
ship between  the  students  and  facul- 
ty. Club  activities  include  banquets, 
field  trips,  the  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Fair,  and  other  projects. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  A.S.- 
A.E.,  a  student  miust  have  passed  at 
least    fifteen    credits    including    re- 


medial work  and  must  be  majormg 
in  Agricultural  Engineering.  Regu- 
lar meetings  are  held  on  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  at  6:30  p.m.,  either  in 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  Audi- 
torium, or  the  student  center  as  an- 
nounced. 

This  year's  slate  of  officers  is: 

Roy  H.  Herron,  President:  Henry 
L.  Young,  Vice  President;  Jerrj'  A. 
Smoak,  Secretary:  Edmund  M.  Red- 
man, Treasurer:  James  K.  Merck,  Re- 
porter; George  Hardy,  Coordinator. 

Professor  J.  A  Murphy  is  the  facul- 
ty advisor. 

ALPHA  ZETA 

Alpha  Zeta  is  a  national  honorary 
agricultural  fraternity.  The  South 
Carolina  Chapter  was  chartered  at 
Clemson  in  1930.  This  local  chapter 
of  Alpha  Zeta  served  as  the  coordi- 
nating organization  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Fairs  at  Clemson  in  1953  and 
1955.  Alpha  Zeta  also  sponsors  THE 
AGRARIAN. 

The  objectives  of  Alpha  Zeta  are 
to  foster  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, character,  leadership,  and  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  among  all  its 
members,  and  to  promote  the  profes- 
sion of  agriculture.  The  fraternity 
meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mon- 
days of  every  month  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
the  student  center.  New  members  are 
invited  on  the  basis  of  their  scholar- 
ship, leadership,  and  character. 

The  officers  for  the  current  school 
year  are: 

Gene  Stembridge,  Chancellor;  Rob- 
ert L.  Stephens.  Censor:  George  W. 
Powell,  Scribe;  Bryan  Richey,  Treas- 
urer; Michael  Bosnak,  Chronicler. 

The  chairman  of  the  faculty  advis- 
ory committee  is  Dr.  L.  D.  Malphrus. 

BLOCK  AND  BRIDLE 

The  Block  and  Bridle  Club  pro- 
motes greater  interest  in  livestock 
and  a  closer  relationship  between 
Clemson  Students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers interested  in  livestock. 

The  club  meets  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Tuesday  night  of  each  month 


at  6:15  in  123  Long  Hall.  Each  year 
the  club  has  a  barbecue  for  IPTAY 
members  at  the  Spring  Intra-Squad 
Football  Game.  This  year  the  club 
is  planning  a  continuation  of  the 
successful  Clemson  Little  Interna- 
tional, which  was  held  last  year  for 
the  first  time.  Each  year  the  club 
sends  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention and  the  International  Live- 
stock Exposition.  This  is  a  great  ex- 
perience for  the  delegates  chosen  to 
represent  Clemson. 

The  present  officers  of  the  club 
are: 

William  Weeks,  President;  Frank 
Way,  Vice  President;  J.  E.  Younce, 
Secretary:  Ted  Hayes,  Treasurer; 
P.  C.  Cochran,  Student  Placement 
Officer;  T.  S.  Baker,  Marshal;  Rufus 
Sherard,  Program  Chairman;  and 
Todct  Arant,  Publicity  Chairman. 

DAIRY  CLUB 

The  purpose  of  the  Dairy  Club  is 
to  bring  together  students  mutually 
interested  in  topics  relative  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  to  inspire  a  live- 
lier interest  in  academic  work.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  all  agriculture  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  the  dairy 
industry. 

The  Dairy  Club  meets  on  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  Tuesday  night  of  each 
month  at  6:15  p.m.  in  the  student 
center. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are: 
G.  W.  Powell,  President;     Ken  J. 

Locher,    Vice   President;      James   A. 

Tram.mel,    Secretary-Treasurer. 

FORESTRY   CLUB 

A  new  forestry  club  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Clemson.  The  member- 
ship of  this  club,  which  for  the  pres- 
ent will  be  called  the  Clemson  Col- 
lege Forestry  Club,  includes  all  stu- 
dents majoring  in  forestry,  exten- 
sion foresters,  research  foresters,  and 
faculty  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship 
between   the   forestry   students   and 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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ALPHA  ZETA  INITIATES  NEW  MEMBERS 

The  South  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  national  Fra- 
ternity of  Alpha  Zeta  received  14  students  to  its 
membership  on  October  14.  These  students  were 
elected  to  membership  on  the  basis  of  their  schol- 
arship, character,  and  leadership.  Alpha  Zeta  is 
the  honorary  agricultural  fraternity  at  Clemson. 


Initiates  are:  First  row,  (left  to  right)  J^^^^s  Black- 
well,  Bruce  Bates.  Rufus  Sherard.  Buddy  Bond,  Billy 
R^y  Abercrombie,  Arthur  Klinger:  Second  row.  Bruce 
Syrd,  Allan  Inglesby.  John  Williams.  R^^^ard  Holstein 
III;  Third  row.  Guy  Sabin.  James  Trammel.  Robert 
Gooding,  and  James  Reason. 

NEW  PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Dr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Director  of  Agricultural  Teach- 
ing recently  released  several  appointments  and 
promotions  for  faculty  members  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture. 

In  the  Agronomy  Department,  Dr.  C.  M.  Jones 
has  been  promoted  from  Associate  Professor  of 
Agronomy  to  Professor  of  Agronomy,  and  Dr.  G.  R. 
Craddock  was  promoted  from  Assistant  Professor 
of  Agronomy  and  Assistant  Soil  Scientist  to  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Associate  Soil 
Scientist.  Dr.  K.  F.  Moore  is  now  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agronomy.  He  is  featured  in  this  is- 
sue's "Men  Who  Guide  Us." 

Dr.  R  .W.  Rutledge,  a  former  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Botany  has  been  promoted  to  Professor  of 
Botany. 
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Mr  B  E.  Goodale,  a  professor  of  Dairying,  was 
promoted  to  Head  of  the  Dairy  Department,  and 
Dairy  Husbandman;  also  in  the  Dairy  Department, 
Dr  D  M  Graham  was  promoted  from  Assistant 
Professor  of  Dairying  to  Associate  Professor  of 
Dairying.  Dr.  Graham  is  also  an  Associate  Dairy 
Husbandman. 

The  Entomology  and  Zoology  Department  has 
five  new  members  on  its  staff.  These  new  mem- 
bers are:  Mr.  T.  R.  Adkins,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Entomology  and  Assistant  Entomologist;  Dr.  E.  W. 
King  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Zoology,  and  Assistant  Ento- 
mologist; Mr.  H.  P.  Blocker,  Graduate  Teaching 
Assistant;  Mr.  W.  C.  McGraw,  Graduate  Teachmg 
Assistant;  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Turnipseed,  Graduate 
Teaching  Assistant. 

MILTON  D.  FARRAR  CHOSEN  AS  CHAIRMAN 
OF  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COUNCIL 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Council 
held  October  3  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Milton  D.  Far- 
rar  was  chosen  as  its  Chairman  for  the  coming 
year  Dr  Farrar  is  Dean  of  Agriculture  here,  and 
is  well  known  as  a  man  with  a  keen  interest  m 
the  welfare  of  South  Carolina's  agricultural  popu- 
lation. 

His  interest  m  the  progress  of  agriculture  has  led 
him  to  participate  in  varied  facets  of  public  rela- 
tions work  concerning  agriculture.  Since  one  of 
his  major  interests  is  entomology,  he  is  particular- 
ly active  with  problems  concerning  insect  damage 
to  agriculture  and  how  to  control  such  damage.  He 
served  as  head  of  Clemson's  Department  of  Ento- 
mology and  Zoology  before  becoming  Dean  of 
Agriculture. 

The  State  Agricultural  Council  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  men  who  are  interested  in  serving  to 
further  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  South  Caro- 
lina. There  are  representatives  on  the  committee 
from  all  major  agricultural  agencies  in  the  stat^. 
Meetings  give  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems and  Vans  of  various  agricultural  agencies, 
and  they  allow  a  concerted  effort  toward  solution 
of  those  problems.  The  October  meeting  was  de- 
voted m  part  to  informative  talks  about  the  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  agen- 
cies in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE  JUDGING  TEAM  WINS 

Clemson  College's  dairy  cattle  judging  team, 
coached  by  C.  C.  Brannon,  professor  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry, competed  Sept.  30  in  the  international  con- 
test at  Waterloo,  la.  Thirty  schools  vied  for  inter- 
collegiate honors  as  part  of  the  National  Dairy 
Congress  program. 

The  Clemson  team  won  first  place  m  the  nation 
in  the  judging  of  Holstein.  The  Dairy  Department 
is  proud  to  have  a  judging  team  capable  of  win- 
ning top  honors  in  the  judging  of  one  of  the  na- 
tions leading  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 


Clemson  was  represented  by  (left  to  right)  Jack  R.  Rob- 
erts, Mauldin;  George  W.  Powell,  Williston;  and  Lanny 
W.  Moore.  Bradley,  all  senior  dairy  students.  Professor 
C.  C.  Brannon  is  on  the  right. 

'Clemson    I  Jews    Bureau    Photo) 


SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 

The  1957-58  recipients  of  10  annual  Sears-Roe- 
buck Agricultural  Scholarships,  valued  at  $200 
each,  have  been  announced  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  Teaching. 

They  are;  Rufus  Brown,  Kingstree;  Joseph  H. 
Knight,  St.  George;  Joseph  D.  Mills,  Blackstock; 
Wilham  S.  Rowe,  Charleston;  Paul  H.  Smith,  Gib- 
son; Don  L.  Willis,  Fountain  Inn;  William  J.  Sears, 
Olar;  Angus  W.  McGregor,  Hopkins;  Ralph  J. 
Johnson,  Alcolu;    and  Jones  W.  Bryan,  Luray. 

It  was  simultaneously  announced  that  Thomas 
S.  Harmon,  Lexington,  has  been  awarded  Sears' 
sophomore  renewal  scholarship  of  $250.  This  an- 
nual award  goes  to  the  scholarship  holder  with  the 
highest  scholastic  average  as  a  freshman. 


ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA  RECEIVES 
NEW  MEMBERS 

The  Kappa  Chapter  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  the  Na- 
tional Professional  Agricultural  Education  Fra- 
ternity, held  its  initiation  for  new  members  on 
Oct.  11.  The  new  members  are  as  follows:  Billy 
R.  Abercrombie,  Fountain  Inn;  John  W.  Parris; 
Campobello;  Elbert  D.  Porter,  Loris;  Donald  R. 
Barnette,  Clemson;  and  Thomas  C.  Childress, 
Clemson.  Adger  Carroll  spoke  to  the  group  on  his 
trip  to  be  made  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  in  Kansas  City.  Ad- 
ger is  the  Kappa  Chapter  representative  to  this 
convention. 


LIVESTOCK  TEAM  JUDGES 

The  Clemson  Livestock  Judging  Team  partici- 
pated in  the  Mid-South  Inter-collegiate  Livestock 
Judging  Contest,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  September 
21.  The  Clemson  Team  placed  fourth  in  cattle, 
and  James  E.  Yonce  of  Trenton,  South  Carolina, 
was  the  second  high  individual  in  the  cattle  judg- 
ing contest. 

The  team  also  participated  in  the  Southeastern 
Fair  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  October  7,  and  placed 
fifth  in  this  contest. 

Plans  are  for  the  team  to  terminate  this  year's 
judging  activities  with  their  participation  in  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  which  will  be 
held  at  Chicago,  Illinois  on  November  30th. 


SHOW  AND  SALE 

There  is  to  be  a  Berkshire  Type  Conference 
Show  and  Sale  at  Clemson  January  23  and  24,  1958. 
This  conference  will  be  open  to  all  Berkshire 
breeders  in  the  United  States. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  MEETINGS 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics staff  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Farm  Economic  Association  at  Lake 
Junaluska,  North  Carolina,  the  last  week  of  Aug- 
ust. Dr.  E.  E.  Brown  appeared  on  one  of  the  pro- 
grams and  Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  a  past  president  of  the 
AFEA,  participated  in  committee  meetings  with 
reference  to  affairs  of  the  association. 
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Etiwan  Fertilizer  Co. 
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Hamburgers  and  all 
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L.   C.   MARTIN 
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The  Men  Who  Guide  Us  .  .  . 


Professor  William  Monroe  Epps,  a 
native  of  Dillon  County,  South  Caro- 
lina, has  recently  become  Head  of 
the  Botany  and  Bacteriology  De- 
partment at  Clemson  College. 

Dr.  Epps  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Agronomy  from  Clemson  in  1937  and 
a  Ph.D.  in  Plant  Pathology  at  Cor- 
nell University  in  1942.  In  1942  he 
served  with  the  U.  S.  Infantry  and 
later  with  the  Biological  Chemical 
Corps  in  Maryland. 

After  leaving  the  army  Dr.  Epps 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  where  he 
became  a  plant  pathologist  at  the 
Clemson  Truck  Crop  Station  at  Char- 
leston. While  he  was  there  Dr.  Epps 
did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  diseases 
of  such  crops  as  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, cabbage,  and  potatoes. 

He  met  with  success  in  his  attempt 
to  develop  a  variety  of  tomatoes  that 
would  be  disease  resistant.  Some 
varieties  that  he  worked  with  may 
be  suitable  for  releasing  in  the  near 
future. 

In  August,  1956,  Dr.  Epps  returned 
to  Clemson  as  Head  of  the  Botany 
and  Bacteriology  Department.  In 
continuing  to  follow  his  interest  in 
plant  disease,  he  teaches  plant 
pathology. 

While  at  Clemson  College  and  Cor- 
nell University  he  was  active  in 
Alpha  Zeta,  Agronomy  Club,  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  and  Sigma  Phi. 

At  present  Dr.  Epps  is  on  the  facul- 
ty advisory  committee  of  the  S.  C. 
Chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta,  and  he  is  a 
Steward  in  the  Methodist  Church. 


One  of  the  new  faces  in  the  Agron- 
omy Department  is  that  of  Dr. 
Moore.  He  is  with  us  for  the  first 
semester,  and  he  is  teaching  Agron- 
omy 101  and  Agronomy  306  at  the 
present  time. 

Dr.  Moore  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  He 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Ohio 
State  University  and  his  M.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
After  finishing  his  undergraduate 
work,  he  served  as  Associate  County 
Agent  in  Ohio.  He  was  the  leading 
figure  in  the  promotion  of  4-H  Club 
work  in  that  county.  While  working 
as  a  full-time  instructor  teaching 
courses  similar  to  those  he  is  now 
teaching,  he  received  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree from  Ohio  State  University.  He 
also  did  research  for  a  year  at  Iowa 
State  College  in  dairy  nutrition.  He 
served  over  thirty  months  with  the 
armed  services,  sixteen  of  which 
were  5  pent  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II.  He  is  now  a  member  of  Phi 
Epsilon  Phi,  a  Botany  honoi-ary  as- 
sociation, and  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy. 

Dr.  Moore  is  married,  and  he  plans 
to  make  his  home  in  Clemson.  He 
has  a  great  interest  in  teaching,  and 
his  farm  background  in  Ohio  was  in- 
fluential in  his  decision  to  select  a 
course  of  study  near  the  soil,  that  of 
agronomy.  He  is  looking  forward  to 
his  work  at  Clemson  College.  Dr. 
Moore  will  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  training  of  men  at  Clem- 
son in  their  courses  in  agronomy. 
We  will  add  him  to  our  long  list  of 
'men  who  guide  us." 


Dr.  Kenneth  Frazer  Moore 


Dr.  Wayne  L.  Ogle  is  one  of  the 
newest  professors  in  the  Horticulture 
Dept.,  at  Clemson.  He  was  reared 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  he  came  to 
Clemson  m  February  of  this  year. 
He  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  his  M.S. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. He  served  in  the  army  for 
over  three  years.  After  receiving  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  he  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  for  three  years. 
He  did  research  on  various  phases  of 
plant  breeding  while  teaching  there. 
He  has  written  numerous  publica- 
tions and  articles  on  various  subjects. 
Chemical  weed  control,  processes  for 
grading  tomatoes,  the  use  of  foliar 
nutrition  spray  on  vegetable  crops, 
and  the  effect  of  heat  processing  on 
tomato  juice  color  are  a  few  of  the 
subjects  about  which  he  has  written. 

Dr.  Ogle  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi 
and  the  American  Society  for  Horti- 
culture Science.  His  work  at  Clem- 
son will  be  similar  to  his  work  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
will  teach  and  carry  on  research.  He 
is  now  doing  research  on  the  breed- 
ing of  vegetable  crops,  with  empha- 
sis on  sweet  potatoes  and  southern 
peas.  His  research  work  will  also  in- 
clude the  testing  of  vegetable  varie- 
ties and  the  use  of  irrigation  on  vege- 
table crops. 

Dr.  Ogle  likes  Clemson  very  much, 
and  he  and  his  family  will  make 
their  home  in  Clemson.  He  will  be  a 
great  help  to  the  students,  and  his  re- 
search in  the  horticultural  crops  will 
aid  the  farmers  of  the  state. 
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Clemson  Hails  New  four-Year 

Curriculum  in  Forestry 


Some  of  the  Forestry  majors  get  practical  training  as  a  part  of  their  new 
four-year  course.  Those  shown  (left  to  right)  are  as  follows:  J.  D.  Smith, 
W.  M.  Bruner,  G.  E.  Sabin,  G.  S.  Adams,  and  E.  G.  Gravely  with  the  saw. 


After  a  long,  hard  struggle  that  be- 
gan in  1903  with  a  two-hour,  one- 
term  Senior  lecture,  the  Clemson 
Forestry  Department  has  finally 
achieved  its  goal.  This  struggle  cul- 
minated the  past  summer  when  the 
State  Legislature  appropriated  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  the  now-in- 
stated four-year  forestry  curriculum. 
Not  only  will  this  program  provide 
for  the  education  of  students  choos- 
ing forestry  as  their  profession,  but 
it  will  also  increase  the  research, 
demonstrational,  and  the  forest  man- 
agement programs  of  the  depart- 
ment. Carl  Dalton,  a  former  Clem- 
son pre-forester  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Michigan  School  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, was  appointed  assistant  for- 
ester in  the  department.  He  is  help- 
ing with  the  tasks  of  managing  the 
extensive  forest  lands  of  Clemson. 
The  first  member  added  to  the  aca- 
demic faculty  will  assume  his  duties 
during  the  second  semester  of  this 
scholastic  year.  The  academic  cur- 
riculum, having  been  approved  by 
the  administration  of  the  college,  is 


now  in  effect.    New  subjects  taught 
this  semester  are  silvics  in  the  sopho- 


By  Garland  Gravely,  Forestry  '59 


more  year;  silviculture,  aerial  pho- 
tography in  forestry,  and  forest  ento- 
mology in  the  Junior  year.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  four- 
year  curriculum  accredited  by  The 
Society  of  American  Foresters  be- 
fore 1959,  when  the  present  Junior 
class  will  graduate. 

The  number  of  students  majoring 
in  forestry  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  present  junior  class  start- 
ed its  freshman  year  in  '55  with  ap- 
proximately 15  students.  At  present 
the  membership  record  of  our  newly- 
established  Forestry  Club  shows  that 
there  are  approximately  35  fresh- 
men, 20  sophomores,  and  11  juniors 
eni-olled  in  forestry.  Trends  in  in- 
creased enrollment  of  the  past  years 
indicate  that  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  have  an  ade- 
quate number  of  students.  We  can 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  Forestry 
Department  and  the  forestry  activi- 
ties of  Clemson  will  continue  to 
grow. 


oooooooooo 

SECURITV  does  it 
better! 


SECURITV  FEEDS 

SECURITY  MILLS,  INC.,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Jacksonville  &  Tampa,  Fla.,  Royston,  Ga.  and  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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the  faculty  of  the  college,  and  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  forestry. 

The  idea  for  the  club  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  spontaneous  response  by 
both  the  students  and  the  faculty. 
The  club  will  hold  its  meetings  bi- 
monthly. 

These  officers  were  elected  at  the 
first  meeting: 

Garland  Gravely,  President;  Bill 
Bruner,  Vice  President:  Guy  Sabin. 
Secretary;  Michael  Mangum,   Treas. 

Gerald  Adams  is  the  program  di- 
rector, and  Carl  B.  Dalton,  assistant 
forester  in  charge  of  forest  manage- 
ment, is  the  advisor. 

FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

The  Clemson  Collegiate  Chapter  of 
F.F.A.  meets  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  each  month  in  the  Student  Center 
at  6:30  p.m.  All  students  majoring 
in  Vocational  Agriculture  Education 
and  other  students  interested  in  con- 
tinuing their  association  with  the 
F.F.A.  program  are  invited  to  attend 
the  meetings. 

This  year's  officers  for  the  Clem- 
son Chapter  are: 

John  Parris,  President;  Billy  Aber- 
crombie,  Vice  President:  Andrew 
Cross.  Secretary;  States  McCarter, 
Treasurer;  P.  C.  Cochran,  Reporter; 
Hugh  McClimon,  Sentinel. 

Professor  F.  E.  Kirkley  is  the  facul- 
ty advisor. 

HORTICULTURE  CLUB 

The  Horticulture  Club  is  an  organi- 
zation open  to  all  students  interested 
in  any  phase  of  horticulture.  During 
the  initial  meetings  this  fall  plans 
were  laid  for  the  current  school  year. 
The  primary  project  this  year  will 
be  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in 
general  and  horticulture  in  particu- 
lar. The  club  will  state  its  case  for 
horticulture  in  folders  which  will  be 
mailed  to  prospective  Clemson  stu- 
dents. The  club  also  plans  to  send 
two  delegates  to  the  Southern  Agri- 
cultuial  Worker's  convention  in  Lit- 
tle Rock  next  February.  On  October' 
15  the  club  had  a  supper  in  honor  of 
Professor  A.  M.  Musser,  Head  of  the 
Horticulture  Department. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are: 
Richard    E.    Reynolds,    President; 
Johnny    Thomason,    Vice    President; 
Sammy     E.      Plowden,       Secretary; 
James  Blackwell,  Treasurer. 


The  club  meets  every  first  and 
third  Tuesday  night  at  7:00  in  meet- 
ing room  number  eight.  Prospective 
members  are  invited. 

KAPPA  ALPHA  SIGMA 
(Agronomy  Club) 

I'hf  purposes  of  Kappa  Alpha  Sig- 
ma are  to  foster  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  helpfulness  among 
its  m.embers  and  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Agronom.y  Department, 
and  to  stimulate  interest  among  stu- 
dents in  the  profession  of  Agronomy. 
The  club  is  very  active  this  year,  and 
a  perfect  attendance  was  recorded  at 
the  last  meeting. 

Kappa  Alpha  Sigma  membership  is 
open  to  all  undergraduate  students 
who  have  agronomic  interests  and 
are  majoring  in  agriculture. 

Kappa  Alpha  Sigma  meets  every 
first  and  third  monday  at  6:15  in  the 
P&A  Building. 

This  year's  officers  are: 

Robert  L.  Stephens,  President; 
Frank  Hires,  Vice  President:  Bruce 
Bates,  Secretary;  Donald  Eaddy, 
Treasurer;  Bruce  Byrd,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

4-H  CLUB 

The  Clemson  College  4-H  Club  was 
organized  in  order  that  Clemson  stu- 
dents who  are  former  4-H  members 
or  any  agricultural  students  who  are 
interested  in  4-H  Club  work  may 
continue  their  broad  educational  de- 
velopment and  become  better  citi- 
zens. Emphasis  is  placed  on  further 
opportunities  for  leadership  and  so- 
cial development.  This  organization 
also  helps  the  members  better  under- 
stand The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  the  objectives  of  junior 
4-H  Club  work. 

Students  who  are  former  4-H  Club 
members  may  become  active  mem- 
bers, and  associate  membership  is 
available  to  other  students.  The  club 
meets  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  stu- 
dent center.  The  officers  for  this 
year-  are: 

Curtis  E.  Wallace,  President;  Larry 
Edwards,  Vice  Pr-esident;  Rudolph 
Blakely,  Seci-ctary;  John  Bailes, 
Treasurer;  Frank  Sutherland,  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms;  Jerry  Bailes,  Parlia- 
mentarian. 

The  faculty  advisors  are  Dr.  W.  A, 
King  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Vaigneur. 


RURAL  YOUNGFOLKS  DAY 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

concerning  this  special  youth  day: 
"Based  on  all  reports  and  observa- 
tions. Rural  Youngfolks  Day  proved 
very  successful.  The  interest  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  various  depart- 
ments in  arranging  demonstrations 
proved  the  desire  of  the  college  to 
make  the  day  interesting  and  educa- 
tional. The  entertainment  and  draw- 
ing for  prizes  added  to  the  enthusi- 
asm for  the  day.  Much  credit  is  due 
all  who  had  a  part  in  planning  and 
supervising  the  activities." 

This  program  was  conducted  by  a 
special  Farm  and  Home  Week  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones, 
Faculty  Chairman;  Dr.  W.  A.  King, 
professor  of  dairying  and  faculty  ad- 
visor for  the  Clemson  College  4-H 
Club,  Leon  O.  Clayton,  state  boys 
4-H  club  agent,  and  W.  C.  Bowen, 
associate  professor  of  Agricultui-al 
Education.  This  committee  was  as- 
sisted by  members  of  the  factulty 
and  Clemson  students. 


DANFORTH  FELLOWSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

of  16  up,  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
benefited  greatly.  We  had  classes, 
sports,  games,  and  social  functions, 
all  stressing  the  four-fold  way  of  life. 
I  met  many  boys  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  developed  friend- 
ships with  many  of  them  that  I  shall 
never  forget.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  better  part  of  the  fellowship, 
the  Camp  or  the  St.  Louis  experi- 
ences; they  were  both  "tops"  in  my 
book. 

Mr.  Danforth  whom  I  referred 
to  earlier,  passed  on  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  but  he  will  never  be  forgotten, 
especially  at  Camp  Miniwanca.  Many 
of  his  challenges  and  ideals  are  on 
plaques  and  can  be  found  almost 
anywhere  on  the  camp  grounds.  One 
of  his  most  familiar  phrases  was  "I 
Dare  You!"  and  he  wrote  a  book 
with  the  same  title.  This  book  is 
very  inspirational,  and  I  recommend 
it  for  everyone's  reading  list.  Mr. 
Danforth  was  a  very  interesting  per- 
son. He  had  a  knack  for  daring  and 
challenging  people.  He  made  a  con- 
tinuing sear'ch  for  ways  to  help  peo- 
ple who  tried,  and  was  constantly 
busy  doing  something  all  the  time. 
Mr.  Danforth  was  a  great  success  in 
many  ways;  you  can  be  too!  There 
are  books  about  Mr.  Danforth's  life, 
and  it  would  pay  anyone  to  read 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Three  new  and  larger  models  are  now  available  in  15  x  7 
(83/4  ft.),  18  X  7  (IOV2  ft.)  and  24  x  7  (14  ft.)  sizes.  These 
wheel-transported  drills  can  be  used  with  any  make  of  tractor 
equipped  with  standard  ASAE  drawbar  and  remote  ram,  or 
with  the  Snap-Coupler  hitch  and  Traction  Booster  system 
of  Allis-Chalmers  tractors. 


Seed  and  fertilizer  are  accurately  placed  in  separate  bands 
for  protection  against  "burning." 


Grain  drills  are  a  lot  different  from 
what  they  used  to  be! 

Today,  the  seeding  of  small  grains,  beans,  hay  and 
pastures  is  accomplished  with  greater  precision, 
speed  and  economy  than  ever  before.  Reason?  The 
All-Crop  drill  —  a  product  of  Allis-Chalmers. 


The  popular  9-  and  11-run  fully  mounted  drills  are  designed 
for  use  with  Allis-Chalmers  tractors  and  some  tractors  of 
other  makes. 


Of  utmost  importance  to  farmers  is  the  fact  that 
with  these  more  modem  drills,  seed  and  fertilizer 
are  placed  in  separate  bands  ...  at  the  precise  rate 
per  acre  for  best  results.  Seedlings  are  able  to  take 
early  advantage  of  needed  plant  food  . . .  without 
being   "burned"   in  the  process! 

Kernels  are  sown  uniformly  —  never  in  wasteful 
bunches  —  and  much  less  seed  is  required  to  obtain 
desired  plant  population  per  acre.  Lumpy  fertilizer 
is  broken  up  by  Force-Flo  agitators  in  the  fertilizer 
hopper  ...  to  assure  uniform  distribution.  Grass  or 
legume  seed  can  be  sown  broadcast  or  in  bands,  as 
desired. 

All-Crop  drills  are  available  in  five  sizes,  with 
choice  of  single  or  double-disc  openers.  Seeding 
capacity  ranges  from  20  to  75  acres  per  10-hour  day, 
depending  on  size  of  unit  and  condition  of  field. 

Only  All-Crop  drills  have  all  these  advantages  — 
plus  many  other  new  and  outstanding  features. 
Write  for  more  complete  information. 

All-Crop,  Thaction  Booster  and  Snap-Coupler 
arc  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,     FARM     EQUIPMENT     DIVISION,     MILWAUKEE     1,     WIS. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  ^ 


Ranch  House 
Restaurant 

Seneca     Highway 

Clemscn,  South  Carolina 


GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

HOME  STYLE  COOKING 

PRIVATE     DINING     ROOM 
For  Reservations  Call  Clemson  2701 
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In  the  loolhills  ol  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  you'll  find 
the  Clemson  House  located  in  a  unique  setting  —  right  on  the 
campus  of  Clemson  College.  Here  you  will  find  all  of  the 
services  of  a  great  metropolitan  hotel  yet  you  will  be  far  away 
from  the  noise  of  a  large  city.  And  you'll  enjoy  the  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  and  the  flower  beds.  The  splendid  accom- 
modations and  the  excellent  cuisine  offered  at  the  Clemson 
House  are  combined  with  warm  friendly  hospitality  and  fine 
service.  The  Clemson  House  is  a  gem  among  fine  hotels,  and 
the  rates  are  almost  unbelievably  low.  All  rooms  are  air  con- 
ditioned. Four  dining  rooms  and  the  Tiger  Lounge  and  Coffee 
Shop.     There  is  swimming,   fishing  and  golf  nearby 

FRED  L.  ZINK,  JR.,  Manager 
On   East   Edq?   of  Clemson,  S.   C,   on   U.S.   78,    123   and  Stale   28. 
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about  him  and  then  try  to  equal  his 
accomplishments. 

In  summing  up  my  experiences 
this  summer  at  the  Danforth  Fellow- 
ship, I'll  relate  some  of  the  benefits 
I  have  received  which  are  prominent 
in  my  life;  1)  An  opportunity  to  see 
practical  research  demonstrated.  2) 
Lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  by 
men  who  successfully  use  them  for 
their  living.  3)  Tours  of  the  latest  in 
laboratory    methods    and    facilities. 

4)  A  means  of  contact  for  use  in  job 
applications   with   many   companies. 

5)  Broadening  of  our  horizons  by 
studying  the  relationship  of  agricul- 
ture to  many  types  of  business.  6) 
The  close  fellowship  and  exchange 
of  ideas  with  topnotch  agricultural 
students  and  future  leaders  through- 
out the  country. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  encourag- 
ing every  underclassman  who  reads 
this  article  to  try  his  level  best  to  be 
the  recipient  of  a  Danforth  Fellow- 
ship. 

As  Mr.  Danforth  would  say,  "I 
DARE  YOU  TO  BE  YOUR  OWN 
SELF  AT  YOUR  VERY  BEST  ALL 
THE  TIME!" 
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fill  a  200-ton  silo  in  one  day 

"With  this  rugged  McCormick^  silage  team! 


Mccormick  no.2o-c 


Here's  a  chopper  and  blower  team  with  capacity  to  help  catch  your  silage 
at  just  the  right  "juicy"  stage  ...  fill  a  200-ton  silo  in  a  single  day!  In  the 
field,  the  McCormick  No.  20-C  chops  smoothly  and  steadily  at  a  25  ton-an- 
hour  pace.  At  the  silo,  the  new  big-capacity  McCormick  forage  blower 
handles  silage  as  fast  as  it's  hauled  away  from  the  chopper. 

The  rugged  McCormick  No.  20-C  field  harvester  gives  continuous,  more 
uniform  cutting  .  .  .  even  in  that  12-foot  corn  down  in  the  hollow!  Big, 
aggressive  feed  aprons  and  feed  rolls  press  heavy  stalks  together  and  feed 
them  positively  into  the  powerful  400-lb.  flywheel-type,  6  knife  cutter  head. 
The  heavy-duty  cutter  head  spins  easily  on  sealed  ball  bearings  ...  a  rigid 
T-frame  holds  it  in  close  cutting  alignment  with  the  shear  bar.  Cutter  bar 
and  windrow  pick-up  attachments  available.  Pto  or  engine  drive. 


NEW  NO.  40   BLOWER 


The  new  McCormick  No.  40  Universal  Blower 
handles  up  to  45  tons  an  hour  depending  on 
material  and  tractor  horsepower  available.  Rub- 
berized belt  conveyor  has  over  1  0  feet  of  usable 
length...  for  widest  wagons.  Belt  or  pto  drive. 


See  your  IH  dealer  today!  Hell  gladly 
show  you  the  rugged  McCormick  No. 
20-C  field  harvester  and  the  new 
McCormicJc  40-Series  blowers — with 
capacity  to  fill  a  200-ton  silo  in  just  one 
day!  See  this  big-capacity  silage  team 
for  yourself .  -  .  today  I 
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SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  dealer 


iTttemolionol  H^rvfts'*©!  produ(fl5  pay  for  Themselves  in  use— 
MtCormick  Form  Equipment,  FarmoK  and  Internationol  Troctorj 
.  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  ,  Construction  EqAjipm«r(t — G«r«toI  Office 
Chicago  1^  iUinoU 


for  bright,  dear  flavor - 
switch  to  lAf  INSTON 

Wherever  you  go,  folks  go  for  Winston!  You  will, 
too.  You'll  like  the  full,  rich  flavor  of  fine  tobacco. 
And  you'll  like  Winston's  exclusive  filter,  too  -  the 
pure,  snow-white  filter  in  the  smart,  cork-smooth 
tip.  It's  a  great  cigarette  in  every  way! 


Now  available 

in  crush  proof  box,  too ! 

I 


Smoke  WINSTON  Americas  best-selling,  best-tasting  filter  cigarette! 
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The  New  John  Deere 

Research  and  Engineering  Center 

Keeps  Tractor  Quality  at  Its  Highest 


This  obstacle  course  subjects  test  tractors  to  punishment 
far  in  excess  of  that  encountered  in  normal  field  oper- 
ations. Any  weakness  can  be  quickly  spotted  and  cor- 
rective steps  taken. 


This  mud  baih,  in  which  can  be  mixed  varying  amounts 
of  sand  and  clay,  enables  John  Deere  engineers  to  check 
the  effect  of  water  and  abrasives  on  wheel  and  axle 
bearings  and  oil  Malt. 


The    new    John    Deere    Research    and    Engi- 
neering Center  near  Waterloo,   Iowa. 


0, 


UALITY  is  a  particularly  precious  commodity  in  the 
farm  equipment  industry.  From  quality  stems  tiie  faith 
and  subscription  that  make  one  manufacturer«s  product 
more  acceptable  than  another's.  Tractors  are  a  good  ex- 
ample. At  John  Deere,  tractor  quality  is  guarded  with  a 
vengeance.  The  words  of  the  blacksmith,  spoken  more  than 
a  century  ago,  still  ring  loud  and  clear — "I'll  never  put  my 
name  on  an  implement  that  hasn't  in  it  the  best  that  is  in 
me." 

To  this  end,  a  year-'round  program  of  research  and  test- 
ing is  carried  on  in  this  modern  John  Deere  Research  and 
Engineering  Center  near  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Here,  through 
the  media  of  the  test  tube  and  test  track,  with  the  aid  of 
modern  electronic  and  mechanical  testing  devices,  the 
science  of  agricultural  engineering  and  development  pur- 
sues the  goal  of  ever-higher  tractor  quality.  The  success  of 
this  program  is  evident  by  the  growing  number  of  John 
Deere  Tractors  that  are  a  familiar  part  of  every  rural  land- 
scape. The  important  role  played  by  the  new  Research  and 
Engineering  Center  is  another  "built-in"  feature  that  makes 
the  John  Deere  dealer  franchise  the  most  valued  in  the  farm 
equipment  field. 


J^JOHN  DEERE 

'       MOLINE.     ILLINOIS 
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AGRARIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a 
need  for  an  organization  that  would 
unify  the  students  of  agriculture  as 
a  group.  At  last  there  is  being  form- 
ed such  an  organization — a  council 
composed  of  representatives  from  all 
student  agricultural  clubs.  Depart- 
ments which  have  no  departmental 
club  will  also  have  a  representative. 

There  are  eleven  organizations 
within  the  School  of  Agriculture  at 
the  present — does  the  need  exist  for 
this  additional  organization?  The  an- 
swer is  definitely  yes — partly  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
at  the  present.  A  principal  function 
of  the  council  will  be  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  various  clubs. 
This  council  may  become  very  pow- 
erful, but  it  will  never  take  the  place 
of  the  other  agricultural  clubs.  It 
may  become  very  strong,  but  it  will 
never  lessen  the  strength  of  its  con- 
stituent organizations.  In  fact,  it 
should  serve  to  strengthen  them. 

Many  of  the  present  organizations 
are  very  active,  but  the  scope  of 
their  activities  is  limited  by  their 
size.  However,  by  working  together 
through  a  council,  the  resources  of 
all  these  clubs  could  be  pooled  in  the 
execution  of  a  more  comprehensive 
project.  An  important  project  of  the 
council  could  be  publicizing  and  pro- 
moting C^^^n's  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mar^^sf^p^ective  college  stu- 
dents— and  many^^ydents  already 
enrolled  in  college  foMhat  matter — 
don't  realize  how  rewarding  a  college 
education  in  agriculture  is.  Nor  do 
they  realize  how  many  job  oppor- 
tunities are  available  to  the  agricul- 
ture graduate.  The  council  could  do 
much  to  inform  these  people  of  the 
true  meaning  of  a  college  education 
in  agriculture.  Another  important 
function  would  be  to  advise  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  student  affairs. 

The  concept  of  an  agriculture  stu- 
dent council  is  not  new — such  coun- 
cils are  operating  successfully  in 
many  colleges  throughout  the  nation. 
Their  activities  aren't  all  work  and 
no  play,  either,  for  many  sponsor 
such  social  projects  as  dances,  agri- 
cultural school  days,  and  picnics. 
How  strong  the  agricultural  student 
council  at  Clemson  will  be  depends 
entirely  on  student  support.  The 
students  will  determine  the  nature 
and  success  of  its  activities. 

— G.  E.  S. 
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CLEMSON  MILK 


By 
Lanny  W.  Moore,  Dairy  '58 


Did  you  ever  consider  how  a  glass 
of  milk,  which  you  just  had  for  din- 
ner in  the  dining  hall,  was  processed? 
It  is  quite  an  interesting  story  that 
can  best  be  started  at  its  beginning, 
the  cow. 

The  cows  at  Clemson  are  milked 
by  mechanical  milkers  in  a  sanitary 
dairy  barn.  The  milk  from  each  cow 
is  weighed  after  each  milking,  which 
occurs  twice  daily.  Only  milk  from 
healthy  cows  is  used  for  humian  con- 
sumption. All  cows  at  Clemson  have 
high  production  records,  except  those 
cows  that  may  be  held  for  experi- 
mental purpose  in  spite  of  their 
low  production.  The  feeding  of  good 
quality  concentrates  and  roughages 
is  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
a  high  quality  milk. 

Immediately  after  each  cow  is 
milked,  the  milk  is  pumped  over  a 
surface  cooler  which  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  approxi- 
mately 35"  F.  After  cooling,  the  milk 


flows  into  an  insulated,  stainless  steel 
tank  truck,  where  it  is  stored  until 
all  the  cows  have  been  milked.  At 
this  time  it  is  transported  to  the  mod- 
ern dairy  manufacturing  plant  lo- 
cated in  the  south  wing  of  the  Food 
Industries  Building. 

On  arrival  at  the  plant  the  milk  is 
pumped  out  of  the  truck  tanker 
through  a  clarifier  and  into  a  re- 
frigeraterated  stainless  steel  storage 
tank.  After  the  milk  is  received  in 
the  plant  it  is  ready  to  be  pasteur- 
ized. Even  though  the  raw  milk  is 
produced  by  healthy  cows  under 
sanitary  conditions,  pasteurization 
provides  further  assurance  for  the 
consumer  that  he  is  drinking  a  safe, 
wholesome  product.  The  pasteurizer 
at  Clemson  is  the  second  one  of  its 
kind  to  be  installed  in  the  United 
States  and  the  first  to  be  installed' in 
a  college.  It  is  a  Vacu-Therm  pas- 
teurizer which  has  the  operating 
ability  for  standardizing  the  flavor 
of  milk. 

The  Vacu-Therm  pasteurizer  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  heat  transfer  plates 
equipped    with   two    vacuum   cham- 


Lanny  shows  justifiable  pride  in  the  Dairy  Department's 
pasteurizing  equipment. 
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bers.  The  flow  of  milk  through  this 
high  -  temperature  short  -  time  ma- 
chine is  as  follows:  the  raw  milk  is 
drawn  by  vacuum  through  a  pre- 
heater  into  the  first  vacuum  cham- 
ber. In  this  pre-heater  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  milk  is  increased  from 
40°  F.  to  138°  F.  The  heating  media 
in  the  pre-heater  is  hot  pasteurized 
milk.  A  stainless  steel  plate  keeps 
these  milks  separated.  While  the 
milk  is  in  the  first  vacuum  chamber, 
the  non-soluble  gases  are  removed. 

A  positive  displacement  pump 
draws  the  milk  from  the  first  cham- 
ber and  pumps  it  through  the  heat- 
ing section  of  the  heat  exchanger. 
Steam  under  reduced  pressure  is  the 
heating  medium.  The  heat  of  the 
steam  passes  through  a  stainless  steel 
plate  and  into  the  milk  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  milk  on  leaving  the  heat- 
in  section  flows  through  a  stainless 
steel  tube  with  a  sensitive  thermome- 
ter located  in  a  flow  diversion  valve. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  milk  were 
not  161°  F,  which  is  the  temperature 
of  pasteurization,  the  valve  will  di- 
vert the  heated  milk  and  cause  it  to 
flow  back  to  the  raw  milk  side  of  the 
pasteurizer.  The  functioning  of  this 
valve  assures  proper  pasteurization. 

After  the  milk  is  properly  pasteur- 
ized, it  flows  into  the  second  vacuum 
chamber.  This  chamber  is  maintain- 
r-d  at  reduced  pressure;  therefore, 
the  hot  milk  flashes  immediately  to 
the  corresponding  temperature  of 
that  vacuum.  This  change  in  tem- 
perature causes  the  volatile  sub- 
stances, such  as  off  flavors,  if  pres- 
f  nt.  to  be  removed  from  the  milk. 
This  improves  the  flavor  and  tends 
to  produce  a  standardized  flavor  of 
t'lie  milk.  The  vacuum  treated  milk 
is  pumped  from  the  second  vacuum 
chamber  to  a  homogenizing  machine. 
The  homogenizer  breaks  up  the  par- 
ticles of  butterfat  into  smaller  units. 
These  small  units  of  butterfat  do  not 
cri-;am  in  milk;  therefore,  all  portions 
of  the  milk  contain  equal  amounts 
of  the  fat. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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THE  AGRARIAN 


Presenting 


At  the  mike  is  J.  R.  Mattison,  director  of  the  "Voice  of  Clemson"  programs. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Mattison  (better  known 
as  Bob)  of  the  Clemson  College  Ex- 
tension Service  presents  the  daily 
radio  program  known  throughout 
South  Cai'olina  and  adjoining  states 
as  the  VOICE  OF  CLEMSON.  Thou- 
sands of  farm  people  and  others  af- 
filiated with  agriculture  await  with 
much  interest  the  familiar  greeting 
— "Hi  there  everyone,  this  is  THE 
VOICE  OF  CLEMSON  coming  to 
you  from  our  Clemson  House  Hotel!" 
Bob's  friendly  and  informal  discus- 
sion has  to  do  with  things  of  interest 
in  agriculture.  The  aim  is  to  break 
down  the  technical  aspects  of  today's 
agriculture  in  a  simple  everyday 
language  so  all  can  understand  and 
thus  reap  the  benefits  of  the  research 
work.  The  program  varies  each  day 
as  specialists  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  assist  him 
in  answering  questions  concerning 
the  problems  of  the  farm  and  home. 

Mr.  Mattison's  childhood  experi- 
ences on  a  Pickens  County  farm  in- 
spired him  to  serve  the  farm  people 
of  this  state.  He  began  his  work 
with  Clemson  College  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Botany  Department  while  in 
high  school.  He  later  enrolled  at 
Clemson    to    major    in    Entomology 


and  Zoology.  He  received  his  B.S. 
Degree  in  1935.  After  graduation  he 
became  Assistant  Professor  of  Bac- 
teriology. Most  of  his  time,  however, 
was  spent  in  research  study  on  cot- 
ton diseases.  In  1937  he  moved  to 
the  Pee  Dee  Experimental  Station 
where  he  did  research  work  in  all 
agricultural  crops  with  his  main  in- 
terest in  tobacco.  He  had  charge  of 
laying  out  the  plots  for  the  first  to- 
bacco experimental  station. 

In  1946  Mr.  Mattison  returned  to 
Clemson  to  continue  research  and 
developmental  work  with  aromatic 
tobacco.  He  began  his  radio  work 
with  the  Extension  Service  in  1952. 
Today  the  radio  program  demands 
most  of  his  time  but  he  is  still  af- 
filiated with  Clemson's  tobacco  de- 
velopmental work.  Besides  the  many 
farm  programs  he  originates  for 
radio,  he  also  assists  with  ath- 
letic interviews  for  radio  stations, 
and  announces  the  high  school,  col- 
lege freshmen,  and  the  varsity  ath- 
letic contests  held  at  Clemson.  The 
radio  programs  he  presents  are  far 
reaching  in  the  effort  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  South  Carolina  farm  people  as 
well  as  adjoining  states.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  radio  stations  carry 
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By  John  Parris,  V.  A.  E.  '58 

the  Clemson  program.  There  are  65 
radio  stations  in  South  Carolina  now 
carrying  appropriately  22  programs 
each  week.  Mr.  Mattison  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  Clemson 
College  will  telecast  THE  VOICE  OF 
CLEMSON  program  directly  from 
the  new  and  modern  Plant  and  Ani- 
mal Science  Building.  Clemson's 
own  television  station  may  not  be 
too  far  in  the  future.  Modern  radio 
and  television  studios  have  been 
built  in  the  Agriculture  Center. 

Mr.  Mattison  does  not  limit  his 
work  to  farm  people  and  the  numer- 
ous athletic  events.  Much  of  his  time 
is  spent  assisting  college  students, 
the  faculty,  and  the  departments 
with  special  radio  programs. 

Mr.  Mattison  is  a  Methodist,  but 
attends  the  Baptist  Church  with  his 
family.  All  in  all,  he  is  a  high  type 
farm  boy  with  an  unusual  interest  in 
farm  people  and  their  problems.  He 
is  typical  of  the  outstanding  men  and 
women  working  in  the  Extension 
Service.  Bob  Mattison's  dedicated 
life  for  service  to  others  in  agricul- 
ture expresses  his  love  and  devotion 
for  rural  life. 

Now  being  better  acquainted  with 
Bob  Mattison,  I  am  sure  we  will  all 
lean  closer  to  our  radios  for  this  up- 
to-the-minute  report  on  agriculture 
progress  as  the  air  waves  sound  the 
familiar  greeting  —  "HI  THERE 
EVERYONE,  THIS  IS  THE  VOICE 
OF  CLEMSON." 
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A  New  Threat  To  Corn   -  -  - 


Farmers  of  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina have  found  a  new  menace  to 
their  corn,  sugarcane,  sorghums, 
many  of  their  grasses,  certain  sedges, 
and  some  broadleafed  plants.  Witch- 
weed  (Striga  asiatica)  has  establish- 
ed itself  as  quite  a  threat  on  the 
coarse  textured  and  sandy  soils  in 
several  of  the  counties  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  The  counties  affected  in  South 
Carolina  are  Dillon,  Horry,  Marion, 
Marlboro,  Darlington,  and  Florence. 

Reports  of  a  mysterious  disease 
were  first  made  in  August  29,  1951. 
The  diseased  plants  had  symptoms 
similar  to  those  inflicted  by  drought. 
In  July  1956  some  of  the  affected 
corn  plants  were  sent  to  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  for  examination. 
It  was  there  that  a  graduate  student 
from  India  directed  attention  to  un- 
derground stems  of  the  genus  Striga, 
which  resembled  stems  that  attack 
sugarcane,  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. After  this  discovery  the  plant 
was  soon  found  to  be  the  parasitic 
witchweed. 

Due  to  the  destructive  potential  of 
this  parasite,  Agronomists  and  Bot- 
anists immediately  initiated  research 
programs  to  provide  Itnowledge  in  an 
effort  to  bi'ing  about  the  control  or 
eradication  of  the  parasite. 

However,  there  is  a  mojor  diffi- 
culty involved  in  research.  The  genus 
Striga  has  heretofore  been  known 
only  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 
The  first  job  for  the  scientist  will  be 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
growth  habits  in  this  continent  are 
the  same  as  in  the  countries  they 
have  previously  plagued.  A  method 
for  control  under  U.  S.  conditions  is 
the  goal  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

The  witchweed  is  a  deceptively 
pretty  plant,  with  bright  green  stems 
and  leaves  and  showy  red  flowers 
having  yellow  centers.  The  blossoms 
are  shaped  somewhat  like  violets. 
The  weed  usually  ranges  in  size  from 
6  to  12  inches,  and  occasionally  it 
reaches  a  height  of  18  inches.  It  has 
multiple  branches,  both  near  the 
ground  and  higher  on  the  plant.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  fuzzy  in 
appearance.   They  are  in  pairs  oppo- 


WITCHWEED 


By 
Richard  H.  Holstein,  III.  Agron  '59 


site  each  other  on  the  stem,  which 
also  has  a  fuzzy  appearance.  As  the 
stem  grows  and  branches,  more  flow- 
ers come  to  bud,  and  the  plant  con- 
tinues to  bloom  and  produce  seed 
pods  throughout  the  season.  A  single 
plant  in  the  span  of  one  season  can 
produce  50,000  to  500,000  tiny  seeds, 
which  can  barely  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  These  seed  can  lie  dor- 
mant for  as  long  as  20  yeax's  await- 
ing a  suitable  host. 

As  a  rule,  the  witchweed  seed  gen- 
erally require  a  rest  period  of  15  to 
18  months  before  germination;  how- 
ever, some  begin  to  develop  before 
this  period  is  over.  The  host  plant 
produces  a  chemical  referred  to  as  a 
"host  extract"  which  initiates  the 
germination  of  the  witchweed  seed. 
The  fact  that  the  seed  have  to  be  as 
close  as  three  or  four  millimeters  to 
the  root  before  germination  is  no 
problem  to  the  parasite  because  of 
the  many  seeds  that  are  in  the 
ground  and  the  large  network  of 
roots  and  root  hairs  of  the  host.  The 
"host  extract"  not  only  serves  as  a 
stimulant  to  witchweed  germination, 
but  also  serves  as  a  guide  for  the 
parasitic  roots  to  the  roots  of  the 
host. 

When  the  witchweed  seedling  starts 
to  grow,  it  must  contact,  attach  to, 
and  penetrate  the  roots  of  a  host. 
Otherwise  it  dies. 

After  the  penetration,  the  parasite 
derives  its  food,  water,  and  minerals 
from  the  host  until  it  emerges  from 
the  soil,  which  takes  about  30  days. 
After  emergence  the  plant  turns 
green  and  manufactures  its  own  food 
but  still  depends  partially  on  the 
host  for  water  and  minerals. 


Flowering  begins  about  20  days 
after  the  seedling  emerges,  the  first 
flowers  appearing  at  the  base  of  the 
plant.  Four  weeks  after  flowering 
the  seed  pods  burst,  and  thousands 
of  tiny  seed  are  released  to  continue 
the  life  cycle.  The  time  from  germi- 
nation until  the  release  of  seed  is 
about  90  to  120  days. 

The  first  symptom  of  witchweed 
infestation  is  the  wilting  of  the  crop. 
Gradually  the  parasitic  roots  make 
more  penetrations  and  the  plant  ap- 
pears to  be  drought  stricken.  The 
plant  first  tui-ns  yellow,  then  brown, 
and  sooner  or  later,  depending  upon 
intensity,  dies. 

The  first  years  of  infestation  are  so 
light  that  very  little  attention  is  giv- 
en to  it.  But  each  year  the  damage 
is  compounded,  and  the  corn  grower 
finds  himself  in  quite  a  serious  situa- 
tion. In  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
losses  have  been  reported  as  high  as 
66  per  cent,  and  a  loss  of  25  to  33  per 
cent  is  very  common.  A  scientist 
making  a  survey  of  insects  and  other 
pests  of  corn  in  Mozambique,  south- 
east Africa,  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"Witchweed  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
corn." 

Witchweed  prefers  the  coarse  tex- 
tui'ed  or  sandier  soils,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  type  soil.  It 
has  been  known  to  thrive  in  the 
heavy  clay  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

The  soils  of  the  counties  known  to 
be  infested  lie  within  the  Norfolk- 
Ruston  soil  group,  which  is  com- 
prised mostly  of  soils  ranging  from 
coarse  sands  to  fine  sandy  loams. 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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First  in  the  nation     . 


CLEMSON'S  NEW  GINNING 


By 

J.  K.  Merck,  Ag.  En.  '58 

There  are  many  "firsts"  in  the  his- 
tory of  cotton.  Ancient  records  un- 
earthed in  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Mohenjo-dare  in  the  Indus  Valley  of 
India  indicate  that  these  ancient  In- 
dians were  the  "first"  to  successfully 
gin  cotton  with  a  cotton  gin.  Now 
Clemson  College  can  boast  a  "first" 
in  the  cotton  industry.  Clemson  Col- 
lege is  the  first  college  in  the  United 
States  to  offer  a  graduate  course  in 
ginning  engineering. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  question — 
"What  is  Ginning  Engineering?" 
Briefly,  ginning  engineering  is  the 
application  of  engineering  principles 
to  the  processing  and  ginning  of  seed 
cotton.  Processing  and  ginning  in- 
clude all  these  operations  which  ex- 
pedite the  separation  of  the  seed 
from  the  lint.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant operations  in  this  process  are 
drying,  cleaning,  bur  extraction,  and 
lint  cleaning. 

The  need  for  instruction  in  ginning 
engineering  has  been  seen  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  program  was  or- 
ganized in  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  and  was  made  possi- 
ble through  the  joint  efforts  of  Clem- 
son College  and  the  National  Cotton 
Council.  Completion  of  the  program 
leads  to  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
Agricultural  Engineering  with  con- 
centration in  ginning  engineering. 

Two  new  courses  in  Agricultural 
Engineering  are  being  taught  spe- 
cifically for  the  student  pursuing  the 
engineering  concentration.  The  basic 
course,  entitled  "Fundamentals  of 
Ginning  Engineering,"  is  available  to 
both  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
In  this  course  an  engineering  analy- 
sis is  made  in  all  phases  of  ginning 
such  as  handling,  storage,  drying, 
separating  lint,  cleaning,  pressing, 
disposing  of  foreign  matter,  quaran- 
tine treatment,  power  requirements, 
and  safety  precautions. 

The  advanced  course,  entitled  "Ad- 
vanced Ginning  Engineering,"  is  or- 
ganized at  the  graduate  level.  Since 
this  course  is  for  graduate  students 
only,  the  problems  studied  are  more 


ENGINEERING  PROGRAM 


Ginning  Engineering  students  conduct  a  laboratory  at  the  Southeastern 
Cotton  Ginning  Research  Laboratory  at  Clemson.  From  left  to  right  (stand- 
ing) David  Chandler,  James  Merck,  James  Mullins,  Sidney  Nunnery,  and 
Dan  McGill.    Kneeling  ere  William  Gladden  and  Zachary  Henry. 


specialized  and  complex.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  design,  development, 
analysis,  and  synthesis  of  gin  ma- 
chinery to  meet  the  functional  re- 
quirements necessary  for  processing 
and  handling  cotton  in  a  modern  gin 
establishment.  Materials  handling, 
air  requirements,  horsepower  re- 
quirements and  layout  design  are 
specific  problems  in  cotton  technol- 
ogy. Class  problems  are  assigned  for 
a  term  problem. 

Presentation  of  a  thesis  is  required 
by  all  candidates  completing  the  gin- 
ning engineering  program.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  thesis  problem  is  left  to 
the  student;  however,  the  problem 
must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
advisory  committee. 

Facilities  at  Clemson  for  carrying 
out  the  ginning  engineering  program 
include:  The  Southeastern  Cotton 
Ginning  Research  Laboratory,  School 
of  Engineering,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, School  of  Textiles,  the  Cotton 
Fiber  and  Spinning  Laboratory,  and 
the  Division  of  Technical  Services  of 


the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Institute,  Incorporated. 

At  present,  there  are  seven  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  basic  course. 
Four  of  these  are  graduate  students, 
of  which  three  are  on  fellowships 
provided  by  the  Murray  Gin  Com- 
pany, and  the  Clayton  Fund.  These 
three  fellowships  are  provided  each 
year  to  help  interested  students  pur- 
sue the  ginning  engineering  program. 
The  undergraduates  enrolled  in  this 
course  are  seniors  majoring  in  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  ginning  engineering.  The 
graduate  students  will  continue  in 
the  advanced  course  next  semester. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Anderson,  Associate  Pro- 
fesor  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
is  in  charge  of  the  ginning  program 
at  Clemson.  Laboratories  are  con- 
ducted at  the  Southeastern  Cotton 
Ginning  Research  Laboratory.  This 
laboratory  is  headed  by  Mr.  James 
A.  Luscombe,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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BRIGHT  FUTURE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  future  of  students  in  agriculture  looks  bright. 
The  total  undergraduate  enrollment  in  agriculture 
in  U.  S.  has  decreased  by  8,000  since  1948.  This  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  taking  agricul- 
ture in  college  is  leaving  unlimited  jobs  open  for 
every  man  graduating  in  agriculture.  At  the  pres- 
ent trend,  the  number  of  open  jobs  will  increase. 


DAIRY  TEAM  JUDGES 

Clemson's  Dairy  Products  Judging  Team  placed 
fourth  in  overall  team  scoring  at  the  Southern 
Dairy  Products  Contest  in  Athens,  Ga. 

Al  Soudan  was  high  individual  of  the  Clemson 
team,  and  was  followed  closely  by  Morris  'Buddy' 
Bond  and  Ken  Locher.  The  team  coach  is  Dr.  D.  M. 
Graham,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairying. 


BLOCK  AND  BRIDLE  DELEGATES 

Delegates  from  the  Clemson  Block  and  Bridle 
Club  to  the  National  Convention  in  Chicago  in  De- 
cember were  H.  Todd  Arant,  Bowman,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  P.  C.  Cochran,  Manning,  South  Carolina. 


NEW  COURSE  TO  BE  OFFERED 

Agriculture  302,  Agricultural  Extension,  is  a  new 
course  to  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  1957-58.  The  2-credit  course  con- 
sisting of  two  class  hours  per  week,  with  no  labora- 
tory, will  be  offered  as  an  elective  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  It  will  be  taught  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Sutherland, 
Assistant  in  Farm  and  Home  Development,  with 
the  Extension  Service. 

The  course  description  is  as  follows:  "An  intro- 
ductory course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  its  place  among 
other  educational  agencies;  its  purpose,  philosophy 
and  objectives;  how  it  operates  and  the  results  ob- 
tained; its  social  and  economic  significance;  and 
the  use  of  research  data  in  the  development  and 
conduct  of  the  Extension  Program." 


FIRST  ALL  COLLEGE  OPEN  HOUSE 

Clemson  will  hold  its  first  open  house  in  which 
the  entire  college  will  participate  on  March  29, 
1958.  All  the  schools  will  have  a  display  or  dem- 
onstration. Final  plans  have  not  been  completed. 


FACULTY  SEMINAR 

A  faculty  seminar  on  agricultural  instruction, 
initiated  in  1956-57,  is  being  continued  this  year. 
On  October  17,  Professors  J.  B.  Monroe,  B.  H.  Strib- 
ling,  and  E.  E.  Waite  conducted  a  panel  discussion 
of  "The  Learning  Process."  "Counseling  with  Stu- 
dents" was  the  subject  of  the  seminar  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  The  guest  speaker  was  Mr.  John  B.  Gen- 
try, Director  of  Personnel  at  Clemson.  On  Decem- 
ber 12,  Professor  R.  E.  Ware  lead  a  discussion 
of  "The  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching." 


DAIRY  CLUB  FIRST 

The  Dairy  Club  won  first  place  in  campus  dis- 
play on  Homecoming  weekend.  Fourteen  organiza- 
tions erected  displays  in  an  effort  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  Homecoming  festivities.  All  dis- 
plays received  high  praises  from  the  judges,  but 
the  final  decision  was  that  the  Dairy  Club  display 
was  tops. 
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Dairy  Club  members  make  a  final  check  on 
their  winning  display. 


GROWTH  CONDITIONS  CONTROLLED 

Plant  growth  conditions  have  been  successfully 
isolated  and  controlled  by  a  Clemson  experimental 
team.  A  high  frequency  fluorescent  lighting  sys- 
tem has  been  installed  that  may  produce  several 
generations  of  plants  per  year  and  expedite  breed- 
mg  work  significantly. 

The  research,  began  last  fall,  is  conducted  by 
E.  B.  Rogers,  associate  professor  of  agricultural 
engineering,  and  Carl  J.  Turner,  assistant  agricul- 
tural engineer.  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
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GARDEN  CLUB  PRESENTED  PLANTS 

Clemson  College  has  presented  approximately 
5,000  crepe  myrtle  plants  to  the  Garden  Club  of 
South  Carolina  for  beautification  purposes. 

Dr.  M.  D.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  states 
that  the  plants  were  distributed  in  the  state  to  re- 
spective garden  clubs  as  part  of  a  co-operative 
project  between  the  college  and  the  state  garden 
club  organization.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Rutledge,  Conway, 
state  garden  club  president,  reports  that  almost 
200  communities  shared  in  the  distribution. 


DAIRY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  total  of  $6,300  will  be  awarded  next  fall  to  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Dairying.  Three  new  $1,000 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  1958  by  the  Coburg 
Dairy,  the  South  Carolina  Dairy  Association,  and 
the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  South  Carolina. 

At  present,  Eskel  Miller  of  Columbia  is  the  hold- 
er of  the  $1,000  South  Carolina  Dairy  Association 
Scholarship.  George  W.  Powell  of  Williston  was 
awarded  the  $1,000  scholarship  given  by  the  Co- 
burg Dairy  in  Charleston.  Powell  also  won  a  $300 
Borden  Scholarship.  William  R.  Roberts  of  An- 
derson holds  the  Pauline  Hanchel  Dairy  Scholar- 
ship, which  is  given  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
South  Carolina  Dairy  Association. 

James  Tramm.ell  of  Woodruff,  was  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Ralston  Purina  $500  Scholarship. 


LIVESTOCK  JUDGING  TEAM  COMPETES 

The  Clemson  livestock  judging  team  recently 
competed  in  the  International  Livestock  Inter- 
collegiate Judging  Contest  in  Chicago,  placing  26th 
in  the  nation. 

The  members  of  this  year's  team  are:  Hugh 
Abies,  Westminster;  Ted  Hayes,  Jr.,  Sellers;  James 
B.  Petty,  Chesnee;  Thomas  N.  Rogers,  Fork;  James 
Younce,  Trenton;  and  William  C.  Weeks,  Williston, 
Florida.  Professor  D.  L.  Handlin  is  the  coach. 

The  livestock  judging  team  is  sponsored  by  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department,  the  S.  C.  Live- 
stock Producers,  and  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club. 


ECONOMICS  FACULTY 

Dr.  J.  M.  Stepp  attended  the  Southern  Economics 
Association  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  on  November 
7-9.  He  participated  in  a  program  on  southern  eco- 
nomic development. 


EAT  LIKE  PIGS? 

Can  you  imagine  telling  your  children  it's  per- 
fectly all  right  to  eat  like  pigs  after  all? 

Well,  Professor  Dale  Handlin,  who  heads  Clem- 
son's  swine  program,  says  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
if  everyone  ate  like  them.  He  thinks  most  people 
underrate  the  lowly  pig's  intelligence. 

"Unlike  most  animals,"  he  says,  "the  pig  quits 
eating  when  he's  had  enough  and  goes  off  to  lie 
in  the  shade.  You  often  hear  people  refer  to  some- 
one's eating  like  a  pig,  and  generally  they  mean 
they're  overeating.  But  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if 
everyone  ate  like  a  pig." 


A.S.A.E.  MEETS 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina 
section  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  was  held  in  the  Clemson  House  on  No- 
vember 22.  The  principal  speaker  was  Jimmy  L. 
Butt,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  national  A.S.A.E.  sec- 
retary. 


IRRIGATION  ENDOWMENT 

W.  B.  Camp,  born  South  Carolinian  and  Clemson 
graduate,  is  a  firm  believer  in  irrigation  for  this 
part  of  the  country  and  has  endowed  Clemson  for 
the  advancement  of  irrigation  methods  here.  Mr. 
Camp  is  one  of  the  big  farmers  of  the  world  in 
California  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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54  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE 


EDISTO  FARMS  DAIRY 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


"The  South's  Foremost 
Seed  Breeders" 

COKER'S  PEDIGREED 
SEED  CO. 

HARTSVILLE,  S.  C. 


Greets  All 

Clemson  Ags 

with 

Cordial  Best  Wishes 

for 

The  New  Year 
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LEE'S 
Amoco  Service  Station 

Most  Modern  Station  in.  Clemson 

CLEAN  REST  ROOMS 

Honoring  Courtesy  Cards  of 
All  Major  Oil  Companies 

TELEPHONE  2696 


I    "Researched-Feeds  for  the  Southeast" 
I   at  the  Red  and  Yellow  Sign  of     .     .     . 
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Spartan  Quality 


FEEDS 


Research  Laboratories  at  SPARTANBURG 
Research  Farm  at  WHITESTONE 

Mills  Located  At 

SPARTANBURG  and  NEWBERRY 
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The  Men  Who  Guide  Us  . .  . 


James  Aubrey  Murphy,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Clemson  College,  is  a 
prominent  instructor  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Department  at 
Clemson.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  native  of 
Anderson,  South  Carolina.  He  at- 
tended Clemson  College  and  received 
his  B.S.  degree  in  June  of  1955.  He 
has  been  teaching  five  semesters,  be- 
ginning in  September  of  1955.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  teaching  Farm 
Machinery  (Ag.  En.  201)  and  Farm 
Equipment,  a  202  course  for  Agri- 
cultural Engineers.  While  teaching, 
these  two  courses,  he  is  working  on 


of  Agricultural  Engineers,  and  he  is 
Faculty  Advisor  for  this  organiza- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Murphy  lives  in  Anderson.   He 
is  married  and  has  one  child. 


James  Aubrey  Murphy 

his  M.S.  degree,  which  he  plans  to 
receive  next  summer. 

During  the  past  two  summers  he 
has  worked  with  the  Horticulture 
Department  in  research  on  Aromatic 
tobacco.  His  work  included  making 
reports  on  his  findings  in  this  re- 
search. 

While  in  college  at  Clemson,  he 
was  active  in  school  organizations. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  the  freshman  honorary  fra- 
ternity for  the  entire  college.  In  the 
School  of  Agriculture  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Zeta.  In  his  junior  and 
senior  year  he  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  the  honorary  fraternity 
for  the  entire  college.  Mr.  Murphy 
was  active  in  the  American  Society 


Dale  Handlin 

Professor  Dale  Handlin  is  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  here  at  Clemson.  Pro- 
fessor Handlin  was  born  in  Geneses, 
Kansas,  and  received  his  B.S.  degree 
in  Animal  Husbandry  from  Kansas 
State  College  in  1951.  While  at  Kan- 
sas, he  was  a  member  of  two  win- 
ning livestock  judging  teams  at  the 
National  Livestock  Exposition  in 
Chicago.  In  1950  he  was  high  scoring 
individual  at  the  National  Livestock 
Exposition. 

Professor  Handlin  did  graduate 
work  at  Texas  A  and  M  College 
where  he  received  his  M.S.  degree  in 
Animal  Breeding  in  1954.  During 
these  three  years  he  coached  the  live- 
stock judging  team  at  Texas  A  and  M 
College. 

In  1954  he  joined  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Staff  at  Clemson  College.  Be- 
sides teaching,  he  is  coaching  the 
judging  team  and  is  in  charge  of 
swine.  In  1954  his  team  was  high  in 
swine  at  the  National  Livestock  Ex- 
position and  placed  15th  in  the  con- 
test.  In  1957  the  Clemson  team  won 


first  place  in  the  Spring  Southeast- 
ern Livestock  Judging  Contest. 

Professor  Handlin  is  well  known 
for  his  publication,  Livestock  Judg- 
ing Manual,  which  is  in  great  de- 
mand. 

Professor  Handlin  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Animal  Pro- 
duction, a  member  of  the  Clemson 
Jaycees,  a  member  of  the  Fort  Hill 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Faculty 
Advisor  for  the  Block  and  Bridle 
Club. 


Marlin  H.  Bruner 

Professor  Marlin  H.  Bruner  is  on 
the  teaching  staff  in  the  Forestry  De- 
partment for  the  first  time  this 
semester.  Professor  Bruner  received 
his  B.S.  dep;--:  iiq.ai  Penn.  State  and 
his  M.S.  degi  fit  ..i  the  Yale  School 
of  Forestry. 

Professor  Bruner  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  Jiis  i^rofession.  He  work- 
ed with  the  State  of  New  Jersey  For- 
estry Service.  He  did  Extension  For- 
estry work  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  in  the  years  1936-39  and 
was  employed  with  Dupont  in  Public 
Relations  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
January  of  1939,  he  came  to  Clemson 
to  carry  on  the  Extension  Forestry 
work  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  away  from  Clemson  for  a 
number  of  years  on  another  job,  but 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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In  the  foothills  of  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  you'll  find 
the  Clemson  House  located  in  a  unique  setting  —  right  on  the 
campus  of  Clemson  College.  Here  you  will  find  all  of  the 
services  of  a  great  metropolitan  hotel  yet  you  will  be  far  away 
from  the  noise  of  a  large  city.  And  you'll  enjoy  the  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  and  the  flower  beds.  The  splendid  accom- 
modations and  the  excellent  cuisine  offered  at  the  Clemson 
House  are  combined  with  warm  friendly  hospitality  and  fine 
service.  The  Clemson  House  is  a  gem  among  fine  hotels,  and 
the  rates  are  almost  unbelievably  low.  All  rooms  are  air  con- 
ditioned. Four  dining  rooms  and  the  Tiger  Lounge  and  Coffee 
Shop.     There  is  swimming,  fishing  and  golf  nearby 

FRED  L.  ZINK,  JR.,  Manager 
On  East  Edg?  of  Clemson,  S.   C,  on  U.S.  78,    123   and  State   28. 
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I  ANDERSON  FERTILIZER 

I                          COMPANY  I 

I                                                          INCORPORATED  = 

I  Anderson,  South  Carolina 

I                                        MANUFACTURERS  OF  | 

j  SULFURIC  ACID,  SUPERPHOSPHATE  f 

I                                                              and  = 

I                                    COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS  I 
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FOR  HUNTERS  ONLY 

Have  you  seen  the  new  duck 
stamp?  It  is  a  black  and  white  wash 
drawing  of  several  Canada  geese 
feeding  in  a  picked  cornfield.  This 
drawing  by  Leslie  C.  Kouba  of  Min- 
neapolis was  chosen  for  the  1958-59 
season.  A  new  duck  stamp  is  issued 
each  year  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, which  is  in  charge  of  its  dis- 
tribution and  sale.  Every  person  over 
the  age  of  16  who  hunts  migratory 
waterfowl  is  required  to  have  this 
stamp  on  his  person  while  hunting. 

More  than  two  million  duck  stamps 
are  sold  annually.  The  revenue  from 
the  two  dollar  stamps  is  used  to  sup- 
plement other  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  the 
purchase,  development,  administi-a- 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  waterfowl 
refuges  throughout  the  country. 

Hi  ^  ^,  iii  ii: 

Bobwhite  quail  hunters  in  the 
South  may  flush  strange  birds  in 
front  of  their  dogs  this  year.  If  a 
small  bird  resembling  a  cross  be- 
tween a  meadow  lark  and  a  bobwhite 
quail  bursts  out  of  cover,  it  may  be 
the  Japanese  Coturnix  quail.  Thou- 
sands of  these  birds  have  been  im- 
ported from  Asia  and  released  in 
southern  and  midwestern  states  this 
year.  Coturnix  released  in  Tennessee 
last  year  were  shot  by  hunters  as  far 
south  as  Florida.  So  keep  your  eyes 
open  this  season  for  the  new  "face" 
in  the  fields. 

— G.  S.  Adams 


BRUNER 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
he  returned  in  January  of  1954  at 
which  time  he  began  his  new  work 
in  the  management  of  the  Clemson 
College  land.  Since  the  new  course 
in  Forestry  has  just  started,  he  is 
teaching  this  semester  to  balance  out 
the  teaching  load  in  the  Forestry  De- 
partment. At  the  present  time  he  is 
teaching  Farm  Forestry  (For.  205). 
His  major  interest  at  the  present  time 
is  to  find  ways  to  bring  about  natu- 
ral reproduction  of  Short  Leaf  Pine 
and  Yellow  Poplar. 

As  part  of  his  service  at  Clemson, 
he  has  written  several  articles  for 
leading  farm  and  professional  fores- 
try magazines.  He  has  written  arti- 
cles for  the  Forest  Farm  and  Jour- 
nal of  Forestry.  He  is  a  member  of 
several  civic  and  professional  organi- 
zations, including  the  Society  of  A- 
merican  Foresters  Association,  For- 
est Farmer,  Friends  of  the  Land,  and 
the  Fellowship  Club  of  Clemson. 


TWELVE 


THE  AGRARIAN 


The  development  of  numerous 
brown  freckle  spots  on  peaches  is 
the  result  of  earlier  infection  by  the 
fungus  Cladosporium  carpophilum. 
This  fungus,  causing  the  peach  dis- 
ease called  scab,  attacks  peaches 
everywhere  they  are  grown  except 
in  arid  regions.  It  is  favored  by  moist 
weather  and  moderate  temperature 
during  the  growini;  season.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  serious  in  low  or- 
chards having  moist  situations  than 
in  those  having  good  air  drainage. 
It  affects  the  fruit,  twigs,  and  occa- 
sionally the  leaves,  but  is  of  eco- 
nomic importance  only  on  the  fruit. 

Scab  first  appears  on  the  fruit  as 
pale  green  circular  spots  about  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth  inch  across, 
generally  most  nunaerous  at  the  stem 
ends,  but  frequently  scattered  over 
the  peach.  They  slowly  enlarge  and 
the  color  changes  from  green  to  dark 
brown  then  to  almost  black.  These 
spots  first  become  visible  sixty  days 
after  the  blossom  petals  have  drop- 
ped. The  fruit  is  about  one-halt 
grown  at  this  time. 

Scattered  infections  mar  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit  but  otherwise 
do  little  damage.  Numerous  infec- 
tions, however,  frequently  coalesce, 
forming  a  dark  crust-like  growth 
that  interferes  with  the  normal 
swelling  of  the  pes  ch,  causing  it  to 
crack  as  it  ripens.  Badly  infected 
fruit  is  small  and  is  readily  infected 
by  the  brown  rot  fungus. 


Peach  Scab 


By 
F.  B.  Ashley,  Hort.  '58 


During  the  portion  of  the  season 
before  the  fruit  is  harvested,  the  new 
twig  growth  remains  smooth,  but 
since  spraying  operations  stop  with 
the  harvesting  of  the  fruit,  the  new 
shoots  are  left  unprotected  during 
the  rest  of  the  season.  By  the  time 
the  leaves  drop  in  the  fall,  the  scab 
fungus  develops  on  the  undersurface 
of  the  leaves,  forming  ii-regular 
patches  of  brown  growth.  This  phase 
of  the  disease  is  of  no  commercial 
importance. 

The  scab  fungus  grows  very  slow- 
ly and  infections  take  place  at  least 
forty  days  before  the  spots  become 
visible.  Numerous  experiments  and 
many  years  of  practical  experience 
iiave  been  utilized  in  the  control  of 
scab.  Bordeau  mixture  was  first 
used  as  a  spray  to  control  peach  scab 
but  caused  too  much  injury  to  the 
tree  and  the  fruit.  In  1907  a  self- 
boiled  lime  sulfur  mixture  was  used 
.safely  and  was  practical.  One  spray- 
ing of  wettable  sulfur,  six  to  eight 
pounds  per  one-hundred  gallons  of 
water,  will  give  almost  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  disease  on  the  fruit.  How- 
ever,   due    to    environmental    condi- 


SOUTHERN    BLUEBERRIES 

FOR    HOME    GARDENS 


The  southern  liighbush  blueberry, 
commonly  called  "rabbiteye"  blue- 
berry, is  highly  recommended  for 
the  home  garden.  It  is  vigorous, 
drought  and  heat  resistant,  very  pro- 
ductive and  has  a  shoi't  rest-period 
which  enables  it  to  grow  well  any- 
where in  the  sta^ie.  Fifteen  year  old 
plants  at  Clemson  are  four  to  five 
times  larger  than  northern  highbush 
which  are  more  exacting  in  cultural 
requirements. 

This  plant  does  well  on  an  acid 
sandy  or  sandy  loam  soil  of  pH 
4.5-5  5,  rich  in  hurnus  and  of  good 
fertility,  well  drained  but  retentive 
of  moisture.  Moisture  appears  to  be 
the  most  limiting  factor  for  success. 
The  plant  cannot  stand  waterlogged 
soils  nor  will  it  grow  well  in  dry 
sandy  soils  of  low  humus  content. 
The   soils  where  it   grows   naturally 


are  mostly  of  the  Norfolk  or  related 
series,  with  much  fine  sand  and  a 
clay  subsoil  at  one  to  four  feet. 

Better  growth  and  yield  will  be 
obtained  on  relatively  dry  sites  by 
mulching  to  a  depth  of  6-8  inches 
with  straw,  pine  needles,  or  old  saw- 
dust. On  the  heavier  upland  soils  of 
the  Piedmont  ,the  plants  appear  to 
withstand  less  acid  conditions  and 
grow  much  better  when  mulched.  A 
frost-pocket  site  should  be  avoided 
when  possible. 

On  good  sites  a  10  x  10  foot  spac- 
ing is  best,  especially  with  a  high 
water  table.  An  8x8  foot  spacing 
will  do  on  drier  soils,  such  as  high- 
land sites  in  the  Piedmont.  To  main- 
tain the  desired  acidity,  a  complete 
fertilizer  of  acid  reaction  should  be 
used.  An  ounce  per  plant  should  be 
applied  the  year  after    setting    out. 


tions  fluctuating  from  season  to  sea- 
son, it  is  conceivable  that  in  some 
years  conditions  might  be  so  favor- 
able for  scab  development  that  as 
much  as  twelve  pounds  of  sulfur  per 
one-hundred  gallons  of  water  is  nec- 
essary to  give  satisfactory  peach 
scab  control.  Sprays  should  be  ap- 
plied with  at  least  an  average  pres- 
sure of  200  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  one-half  to  four  gallons  of  spray 
should  be  applied  to  each  tree,  of 
course,  depending  on  their  size. 

A  demonstration  in  1917  proved 
that  forty  to  sixty  days  lapse  from 
the  time  spores  infect  the  peach  un- 
til the  spots  become  visible.  The 
timing  of  fungicide  applications  is  of 
major  importance,  and  sprays  must 
be  applied  during  the  period  of  thir- 
ty to  sixty  days  after  petal  fall  or 
the  fruit  will  become  infected  and 
develop  spots.  By  following  the 
South  Carolina  peach  spray  schedule 
this  would  mean  a  spray  application 
i^t  thirty,  forty-five,  and  sixty  days 
after  petal  fall.  On  varieties  ma- 
turing later  than  Elberta  a  fourth 
application  should  be  made  seventy- 
two  days  after  petal  fall. 


and  the  amount  increased  gradually 
until  the  plants  get  about  one-half  of 
a  pound  annually.  When  nitrogen 
seems  necessary,  apply  ammonium 
sulphate  rather  than  sodium  nitrate. 
The  blueberry  is  shallow  rooted  and 
cannot  stand  deep  cultivation. 

The  southern  highbush  blueberry 
can  mature  tremendous  crops  with- 
out pruning.  Small  bushy  wood  and 
dead  or  diseased  branches  should  be 
cut  out.  As  the  plant  gets  older,  new 
stems  can  be  obtained  by  pruning 
back  large  old  stems  to  a  new  shoot 
or  shoots  near  the  base  of  the  old 
stem.  Tall,  erect-growing  varieties 
may  need  cutting  back  to  facilitate 
harvesting.  Pruning  to  reduce  the 
number  of  fruit  buds  usually  results 
in  the  production  of  larger  fruit. 

Until  1950,  all  available  varieties 
were  selections  from  the  wild.  Since 
then  several  varieties  have  been  de- 
veloped by  controlled  breeding.  At 
least  two  varieties  should  be  planted 
to  insure  pollination  and  greater 
production.  — H.  J.  Sefick 
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CLEMSON  MILK 

(Continued   from   page   3) 

After  the  hot  milk  is  homogenized 
it  passes  through  the  heat  exchanger 
for  pre-cooling  with  the  cold  raw 
milk  and  final  cooling  with  ice  water. 
Stainless  steel  plates  keep  the  two 
liquids  separated  during  this  heat 
transfer.  Upon  the  completion  of 
pasteurization,  homogenization,  and 
cooling,  the  cold  pasteurized  milk  is 
piped  to  sanitized  ten  gallon  milk 
cans.  These  cans  of  milk  are  then  de- 
livered to  the  dining  hall.  The  milk 
is  poured  into  pitchers  which  the  stu- 
dent waiters  place  on  the  tables.  The 
next  time  you  drink  that  glass  of 
milk  and  call  to  the  waiter  for  sec- 
onds, remember  that  this  good  milk 
does  not  just  happen  to  be  there. 


GINNING 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
The  opportunities  for  a  person 
completing  this  program  are  very 
broad.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
a  great  shortage  of  qualified  engi- 
neers in  the  cotton  industry  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  shortage 
will  continue  to  exist  for  some  time. 
It  is  felt  that  this  program  will  help 
to  alleviate  this  shortage  and  that  a 
person  completing  this  program  will 
be  in  a  position  to  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  cotton  industry. 


WITCHWEED 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

However,  about  two-fifths  of  the  in- 
fested area  is  found  in  peat-mucks. 

Control 

It  is  very  important  that  all  farm- 
ers be  watchful  for  this  plant  para- 
site. Early  detection  is  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  control.  If  witchweed 
is  suspected,  the  farmer  should  call 
his  county  agent  or  other  agricul- 
tural agencies  concerned  to  check  his 
field.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
agent  come  to  the  plant;  the  plants 
should  not  be  taken  to  him  because, 
unintentionally,  seed  will  be  spread 
in  the  course  of  plant  identification. 

To  help  control  the  weed,  the 
Crops  Research  Division  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  published 
a  pamphlet  (PA-331,  USDA).  This 
publication  suggests  the  following 
control  measures: 

1.  Notify  your  county  agricultur- 
al agent  if  you  find  witchweed  or 
suspect  that  a  plant  may  be  witch- 
weed. 

2.  Do  not  move  plants  suspected 
of  being  witchweed.  Request  an  on- 
the-farm  identification  from  your 
county  agent. 

3.  Do  not  plant  corn,  sugarcane, 
or  sorghum  on  infested  lands. 


ABOUT  THE  COVER    .    .    . 


In  the  last  decade  a  strong  move- 
ment toward  the  restoration  and  the 
firing  of  muzzle  loading  rifles,  shot- 
guns, and  pistols  has  taken  place. 
Thousands  of  Americans  hunt  with 
these  ancient  weapons  annually,  and 
national  matches  are  held  annually 
at  such  places  as  Renfro  Valley, 
Kentucky,  and  Waynesville,  North 
Carolina.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  is  the  North-South 
match,  which  pits  the  Rebel  repre- 
sentatives against  the  Yankees.  Dur- 
ing this  match  many  days  are  de- 
voted to  pistol  and  rifle  matches, 
and  even  cannons  get  into  the  com- 
petition. 

Black  Powder  and  percussion  caps 
have  returned  to  the  market  again, 
and  antique  firearms  firms  have 
been  flooded  with  orders  for  rifles 
in  working  condition.  The  demand 
has  exceeded  the  supply  to  such  an 
extent   that   many   gunsmiths   make 


new  muzzle  loaders  on  special 
orders. 

Hunting  with  these  old  "bacon 
gitters"  is  a  real  challenge.  Because 
of  their  low  velocity,  the  shots  have 
to  be  well  placed  in  the  most  vul- 
nerable spots.  Nevertheless,  these 
old  pieces  are  much  more  accurate 
than  one  would  imagine,  but  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  only  one  shot 
makes  the  hunter  more  careful. 

There  are  several  muzzle  loading 
enthuiasts  on  the  campus.  Probably 
the  most  enthusiastic  is  Professor 
Robert  Ware  of  the  Zoology  Depart- 
ment, who  attends  matches  all  over 
the  south. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  hunter 
with  a  long  rifle,  don't  look  at  him 
as  if  he  were  crazy.  He's  just  bring- 
ing back  and  almost  forgotten  art 
while  he  spends  many  pleasurable 
hours  enjoying  this  increasingly 
popular  sport.  — G.  S.  Adams 


4.  Adopt  these  crop  rotation  prac- 
tices. 

a.  Plant  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or 
rye  in  the  fall;  follow  then  the  prac- 
tices recommended  for  your  locality. 

b.  Follow  these  small  grains  the 
next  year  with  either  catch,  or  trap 
crops. 

Use  a  true  witchweed  host  such  as 
Sudan  grass  as  a  catch  crop.  It  se- 
cretes the  chemical  that  causes  the 
witchweed  seeds  to  germinate  and 
will  support  the  parasite's  growth. 
Planting  and  plowing  under  the  host 
crop  before  the  witchweed  produces 
seed  will  reduce  the  weed  seeds  in 
infested  fields. 

Continue  this  practice  as  long  as 
is  necessary  to  deplete  the  soil  of 
withweed  seeds. 

Use  for  trap  crops  plants  that  will 
cause  witchweed  seeds  to  germinate 
but  are  not  true  hosts.  Cowpeas  or 
soybeans,  for  example,  will  cause 
witchweed  seeds  to  germinate,  but 
they  will  not  support  the  parasite's 
growth. 

Trap  crops  should  not  be  harvest- 
ed on  farms  where  witchweed  is  a 
severe  problem  unless  the  harvested 
crop  is  to  be  used  in  the  infested 
area. 

5.  Kill  crabgrass  because  it  is  a 
host  of  witchweed,  as  are  some  other 
grasses. 

6.  Treat  non-cultivated  lands  in- 
fested with  witchweeds  and  infesta- 
tions found  in  cornfields  with  an 
herbicide,  such  as  2,4-D,  to  prevent 
flowering  and  seed  production. 

If  crops  susceptible  to  2,4-D  are 
nsarby,  the  witchweed  can  be  killed 
by  spraying  it  with  an  herbicide  such 
as  DNBP  in  diesel  oil. 

7.  Treat  cultivated  land  where 
witchweed  is  noted  for  the  first  time, 
by  either  cultural  or  chemical  means 
to  destroy  the  pest. 

8.  Keep  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
and  sweet  potatoes  free  of  witch- 
weed host  plants  such  as  crabgrass. 
These  crop  plants  can  be  grown  on 
witchweed  infested  lands  so  far  as 
known  now. 

Only  through  the  cooperation  cf 
the  farmers,  research  workers,  and 
all  persons  concerned,  can  this  dread 
parasite  be  eradicated  from  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 
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SHREDS 
FINER 


SPREADS 
WIDER 


LASTS 
LONGER 
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One  way  New  Idea  adds  years  of  spreading.  At  left,  water  stands  on  surface  of  water  repellent  Penta-treated 
board.  At  right,  untreated  board  absorbs  moisture.  This  New  Idea  treatment  assures  longer,  rot-free  life. 

The  Spreaders  With  Built-in  Extra  Years 


Good  reasons  why 

successful  farmers  prefer 

"PtfEW  IfpEa.   spreaders 

For  nearly  sixty  years.  New  Idea 
spreaders  have  been  first  choice  of 
experienced  farmers  because  they  last 
longer,  do  the  best  job. 

Last  longer.  Today,  New  Idea 
spreaders  are  built  to  rigid  standards 
after  being  tested  and  re-tested  to  the 
breaking  point  on  the  New  Idea  tor- 
ture track.  On-farm  testing  proves 
both  long  life  and  performance.  With 
New  Idea  spreaders,  you  have  lower 
upkeep,  many  added  years  of  spread- 
ing service. 

Spread  better.  Every  New  Idea 
spreader  shreds  finer  because  the 
blade-like  U-teeth  are  triple  staggered 
to  tear  up  the  manure  thoroughly. 
Famous  New  Idea  replaceable  paddles 
are  scientifically  designed  to  slice 
through  manure  and  deliver  a  wider, 
more  uniform  pattern. 

Most  popular.  Experienced  farmers 
know  there's  nothing  like  a  New  Idea 
spreader  to  help  them  do  a  better  job 
of  soil  conditioning.  That's  why  more 
farmers  use  New  Idea  spreaders  than 
any  other  make. 


Extra   years   are   added. 

Sturdy  "A"  hitch,  of 
deep  formed  steel 
members  extends 
back  and  ties  into 
the  main  frame  for 
extra  stability. 


Extra  years  of  slam- 
bang  loading.  Heavy 
gauge  steel  flares 
strengthen  box, 
withstand  shocks  of 
mechanical  loading. 


Extra  years  added  to 
business  end.  Larger 
tubular  distributor 
shaft  is  stronger  and 
takes  shock  loads 
with  less  danger  of 
damage. 


Extra  years  of  built-in 
strength.  Rugged, 
one-piece  steel  end- 
gate  helps  resist 
twisting.  Protects 
against  hydraulic 
loader  damage. 


See  the  newest  NEW  IDEA   spreaders  at  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer^s. 


75-bu.  4-wheel  95-bu.  70-bu.  125-bu.  PTO 

Look  at  Mew  Tpea  before  yoii  buy 

VM^£_lMr      B  P  E  J^     FARM   EQUIPMENT   CO.,    division   >tKCO   distributing    Corp. 

Dept.  376,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  literature  on  the  spreaders  checked: 
n  125-bu.  PTO  D  70-bu. 

D     95-bu.  PTO  D  75-bu.  4-wheel 

□     95-bu.  D  Booklet  "Manure  Handling" 
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Town 


State 


TALL   CORN 


A  group  of  prohibitionists  looking 
for  evidence  of  the  advantages  of 
total  abstinence  were  told  of  an  old 
man  of  102  who  had  never  touched 
a  drop  of  liquor.  They  rushed  to  his 
home  to  get  a  statement.  After  prop- 
ping him  up  in  bed  and  guiding  his 
feeble  hand  along  the  dotted  line, 
they  heard  a  violent  disturbance 
from  the  next  room — furniture  being 
broken,  dishes  being  smashed,  and 
the  shuffling  of  feet.  "Good  heavens, 
what's  that?"  asked  the  visitors. 
"Oh,"  whispered  the  old  man  as  he 
sank    exhaustedly    into    his    pillow, 

'That's  Pa  drunk  again." 

*       *       *       *       * 

He  only  drinks  to  calm  himself 
His  steadiness  to  improve 
Last  night  he  got  so  steady 

He  couldn't  even  move. 

***** 

Hall  Counselor:  "Why  didn't  you 
scrape  the  mud  off  your  shoes  when 
you  came  in? 

Animal  Husbandry  Student:  'What 
shoes?" 


Favorite  joke  around  the  Civil  De- 
fense Department  about  the  three 
sizes  of  hydrogen  bombs:  big,  bigger, 
and   "where  is  everybody?" 

His  companion  bent  over  the  dy- 
ing man,  to  catch  the  last  faintly 
whispered  words.  The  utterance 
came  with  pitiful  feebleness,  yet 
with  sufficient  clearness:  "I  am  dy- 
ing— yes.  Go  to  Fannie — Tell  her — 
I  died — with  her  name — on  my  lips 
— that  I  loved  her — her  alone — al- 
ways .  .  .  and  Jennie — tell  Jennie — 
the  same  thing." 

Mary  was  complaining  to  Jim 
across  the  dinner  table.  "What  a 
day,"  she  said.  "Baby  got  his  first 
tooth,  took  his  first  step,  fell,  and 
knocked  out  his  first  tooth  and  then 
said  his  first  word." 

Then  there  was  the  time  they  cross- 
ed a  rooster  with  a  rooster,  and  you 
know  what  they  got?  A  very  cross 
rooster.  i 


TOMORROW 

He  was  going  to  be  all  that  a  mortal  could  be 

Tomorrow. 
None  should  be  stronger  or  braver  than  he 

Tomorrow. 
A  friend  who  was  troubled  and  weary  he  knew 
Who'd  be  glad  of  a  lift  and  who  needed  it  too; 
On  him  he  would  call  to  see  what  he  could  do: 

Tomorrow. 
Each  morning  he  stacked  up  the  letters  he'd  write 

Tomorrow. 
And  the  thought  of  friends  he  would  fill  with  delight 

Tomorrow. 
It  was  too  bad  indeed  he  was  busy  today 
And  hadn't  a  minute  to  stop  on  his  way 
"More  time  I'll  give  to  others"  he'd  say- 
Tomorrow. 
The  greatest  of  workers  this  man  would  have  been 

Tomorrow. 
The  world  would  have  known  him,  liad  he  ever  seen 

Tomorrow. 
But  the  fact  is,  he  died,  and  faded  from  view 
And  all  that  he  left  here  when  living  was  through 
Was  a  mountain  of  things  he  intended  to  do — 

Tomorrow. 


An  ashtray  is  the  place  where  you 
put  your  butts  when  the  room  you're 
in  doesn't  have  a  floor." 

***** 

Father  to  small  boy  dragging  top 
half  of  Bikini  suit  along  beach:  "Now 
show  Daddy  exactly  where  you 
found  it  .  .  .  '" 

Mr.  Finsnipper  took  his  secretary. 
Miss  DeMeanor,  on  a  business  trip 
involving  an  overnight  train  ride. 
She  was  in  the  upper  berth  he  in 
the  lower.  He  was  almost  asleep 
when  she  called  down:  "Mr.  Fin- 
snipper,  do  you  have  something  to 
read?  I'm  having  a  hard  time  get- 
ting to  sleep."  He  passed  a  maga- 
zine up  to  her. 

Ten  minutes  later:  "I'm  sorry  to 
disturb  you,  Mr.  Finsnipper,  but 
would  you  mind  getting  me  a  drink 
of  water?" 

"Miss  DeMeanor,"  he  replied  soft- 
ly suggestively,  "would  you  like,  just 
for  this  one  night,  to  pretend  you 
were  Mrs.  Finsnipper?" 

"Yes,  very  much,  Mr.  Finsnipper." 

"Fine,"  he  bellowed.  "Now  get 
up  and  get  your  own  damned  drink 
of  water." 

A  United  Press  dispatch  from  Mil- 
waukee  revealed   this: 

George  Hauff,  69,  boarded  a  street- 
car on  Tuesday  morning  without  his 
pants. 

Police  who  arrested  him  asked 
why  he  was  riding  around  "on  a 
streetcar  on  Tuesday  morning  with- 
out any  pants  on?" 

"TUESDAY?"  Hauff  marveled.  I 
thought  it  was  Monday." 

Pilot  to  tower,  pilot  to  tower:  plane 
out  of  gas;  am  one  thousand  feet  and 
thirty  miles  over  the  ocean,  what 
shall  I  do?" 

Tower  to  pilot,  tower  to  pilot:  re- 
peat after  me  .  .  .  Our  Father  Who 
Art  in  Heaven  ..." 

Forum:    Twoum  and  twoum. 
Nightcap:      Something   that   went 
on  Grandma's  head  instead  of  to  it. 

***** 

Lawyer:  Why  did  you  shoot  your 
husband  with  a  bow  and  arrow: 

Defendant:  I  didn't  want  to  wake 
the  children. 
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And  new  70-bushel  McCormick  No.  21  spreads 
this  big  load  in  a  hurry,  too!  It  rips  hard-packed  manure 
to  pieces  and  spreads  it  uniformly.  Treated  wood  box 
with  steel  flares  and  rugged  frame  for  long  life. 
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Quick  drive-in  mounting ... 

BIG  LIFT  at  LOW  COST 

with  the  New  McCormicIc  No.  33  Loader! 


Ram-in  loading — even  with  a  50  hp  tractor — 
doesn't  strain  this  new  low-cost  McCormick  No.  33 
loader.  And  all-welded  frame,  sturdy  bracing,  and 
closer-coupled,  single-unit  design  also  give  the 
No.  33  loader  strength  to  lift  a  ton  nearly  10  feet 
high.  Split-second  control,  3,000-lb  breakaway  lift, 
and  big  9-cubic-foot  fork  help  you  load  70  bushels 


in  only  9  or  10  passes  to  cut  manure  moving  time. 
And  you  just  drive  in  to  mount  the  No.  33  loader 
in  about  12  minutes.  Parking  legs,  which  hold  the 
loader  at  proper  height  for  fast  mounting,  become 
front  braces.  The  rugged  No.  33  loader  mounts  on 
International®  350  and  330  Utility  tractors; 
Farmall  450,  350  and  earUer  models. 


Save  trips  with   new   McCormick   95-bushel   spreader.     108 

self-cleaning  beater  teeth  help  new  McCormick  No.  30  spreader  shred 
manure  more  thoroughly.  Your  choice  of  ground  or  pto  drive. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer 

to  demonstrate  McCormick 
No.  33  loader  features  that 
save  time  and  work.  Figure 
cash  savings  in  first  cost  and 
operation  that  come  with  a 
McCormick  loader  and 
spreader  that  exactly  fit 
your  manure  moving  needs. 

See  your 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTERoeoie. 


International  Harvester 
Products  pay  for  themselves 

in  use  —  Farm  Tractors  and 
Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Com- 
mercial Wheel  Tractors... 
Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Construction 
Equipment — General  Office, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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\buVe  on  the  right  track- 
when  you  switch  to  WINSTON 

Wherever  you  meet  people,  you  meet  Winston! 
This  rich  blend  of  bright,  clear-  tobacco  gives  you 
mellow  flavor  you  can  enjoy.  And  you'll  enjoy  Amer- 
ica's favorite  filter,  too!  The  i)ure,  snow-white 
filter  in  the  smart,  cork-smooth  tip  is  exclusive 
with  Winston.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  switch 
to  America's  favorite  filter  cigarette— Winston! 


n.  J.  REKIOIOS    lOBACCO  CO..  WCNSTOHSAl.EH  .  N.  C. 


Now  available 

in  crush-proof  box,  too! 


Smoke  WINSTON  Americas  best-selling,  best-tasting  filter  cigarette! 
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JOHN   DEERE  Tractor  Power  and 

New  6- ROW  Equipment 


Tt's  here — a  new  way  of  farming 
■*•  that  permits  cotton  farmers  to 
meet  and  whip  the  bugaboos  of  bad 
weather,  limited  working  time,  and 
mounting  labor  and  fuel  costs  by 
"going  6-row"  with  John  Deere. 

Now — with  the  eager,  aggressive 
power  of  modern  John  Deere  Trac- 
tors and  the  wide,  hungry  span  of 
John  Deere  6-Row  Equipment — 
cotton  farmers  are  right  in  the  fore- 
front of  today's  stepped-up  farming 
pace.  They  can  count  on  cutting  fuel 
costs  and  working  hours  by  as  much 
as  1/3  and  on  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  power  and  labor  by  as  much  as  50 
per  cent.  And  they  are  finding  that 
it  all  shows  up  with  a  bigger  figure 
on  the  profit  side  when  tally  is  taken 
at  the  season's  end. 


It's  Another  John  Deere  First 

The  first  in  the  field,  the  new  John 
Deere  line  of  6-row  equipment  is  a 
complete  line  which,  for  southland 
farmers,  includes  6-row  corn  and 
cotton  planters,  6-row  bedders,  and 
6-row  cultivators — each  a  part  of  the 
continued  John  Deere  policy  of 
"being  there  with  the  tools  when 
they  are  nee<led" — each  designed  to 
carry  on  in  the  great  tradition  es- 
tablished in  their  John  Deere  4-row 
counterparts. 

Of  course  the  big  power  and  econ- 
omy built  into  modern  John  Deere 
Tractors  with  the  unmatched  com- 
bination of  modern  features  make 
them  take  naturally  to  6-row  farm- 
ing, insure  new  savings  in  time,  labor, 
and  fuel  for  the  farmer  who  "goes 
6-row"  with  John  Deore. 


>^ 


JOHN  DEERE 


CROPS  OROW.  TMCncG  A  GROWING  D^^ 


The  John  Deere  870  6-Row  Bedder,  shown  here, 
"eats  up  the  acres"  with  a  broad,  6-row  spread 
and  leaves  strip  after  strip  of  efRciently  bedded 
or   listed   land   behind. 


JOHN     DrCRC     T  tv 


cQuiPMCN  r- 


The  684  Cotton  and  Corn  Planter,  shown  here, 
does  an  accurate  job  of  drilling  or  hill-dropping 
on  flatland,  on  beds,  or  in  furrows,  planting 
six  rows  on  every  trip  across  the  field. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Clemson's  first  college-wide  open 
house  program  will  be  held  on  March 
29  and  30.  The  School  of  Agricul- 
ture's part  in  this  event  will  be  ex- 
tensive displays  in  the  Plant  and 
Animal  Science,  the  Food  Industry, 
and  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
buildings.  Every  department  will  be 
represented  by  at  least  one  display, 
and  in  most  cases  several  exhibits 
are  to  be  shown. 

Personnel  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture have  realized  that  the  open 
house  is  a  golden  opportunity  to 
show  prospective  students  and  other 
college  visitors  what  the  study  of 
agriculture  really  is.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread misconception  about  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  study.  Many 
people  picture  agriculture  as  unre- 
warding, small-time  farming,  and 
the  School  of  Agriculture  as  a  type 
of  trade  school.  Some  of  these  same 
people  can  go  to  great  lengths  to 
prove  that  their  beliefs  are  correct, 
for  they  aren't  hampered  by  facts. 
Maybe  I'm  being  a  bit  cynical,  but 
the  fact  remains;  a  serious  miscon- 
ception does  exist. 

Actually,  agriculture  is  our  na- 
tion's basic  industry.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenging and  complex  science.  Few 
prospective  students  realize  that 
agriculture  is  a  science;  they  also  fail 
to  realize  that  a  college  course  in 
agi-iculture  includes  the  application 
as  well  as  the  study  of  basic  sciences 
such  as  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
biology.  As  far  as  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture is  concerned,  the  Open  House 
will  do  much  to  destroy  these  mis- 
conceptions. Agriculture  will  be  pic- 
tured as  it  is  — -  an  interesting  and 
challenging  science  which  deals  pri- 
marily with  living  and  growing 
things. 


THE  COVER  shows  two  Clemson  landmarks — Tom  Clemson  and  Tillman 
Hall. 
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This  is  the  final  issue  for  the  pres- 
ent staff,  and,  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  years  past  is  the  time  for  us 
to  bow  out  as  gracefully  as  possible. 
Working  on  the  staff  has,  at  times, 
been  a  trying  experience  but  in  the 
long  run  a  rewarding  one.  Reward- 
ing, not  from  the  standpoint  of  rec- 
ognition, but  from  the  sense  of  ac- 
complishment that  comes  with  see- 
ing the  finished  product. 

Let's  let  that  suffice  as  a  farewell, 
and  look  for  a  moment  at  the  future 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


SERVING    THE    FARMERS 

IN    NORTH    AND    SOUTH 

CAROLINA  SINCE    1906 
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CORRECT  PLANT  FOQDI 


Planters 
Fertilizer  &  Phosphate  Co. 
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The  Best  Crop  Insurance 


CERTIFIED 
SEED 


by 
Thomas   S.   Harmon,   Agron.   '60 


No  longer  must  the  farmer  in  South 
Carolina  go  to  his  barn  early  in  the 
spring  to  select  the  seed  he  considers 
best  for  planting  that  year.  Much 
better  seed  stock  can  now  be  obtain- 
ed without  any  selection  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer.  All  he  needs  to  do  is 
look  for  Blue  Tag  Certified  Seed, 
and  he  is  assured  of  good  quality, 
high  yielding  seed.  Thanks  to  the 
South  Carolina  Crop  Improvement 
Association,  farmers  in  South  Caro- 
lina can  purchase  at  a  nominal  cost 
seed  of  a  known  origin,  guaranteed 
germination  and  purity,  which  are 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  soils. 

In  1946  the  South  Carolina  Crop 
Improvement  Association  was  form- 
ed to  insure  farmers  of  obtaining  the 
highest  quality  seed  and  propagating 
materials.  The  Association  is  an 
agency  chartered  under  the  Corpora- 
tion Law  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  consistent  with  the  1945 
Seed  Improvement  Act  known  as  the 
Seed  Certification  Law.  The  head- 
quarters for  the  Association  are  lo- 
cated at  Clemson,  and  it  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  directors  elected  from 
and  by  the  active  membership.  The 
board  manages  the  association  and 
makes  any  necessary  changes  in  or- 
ganization and  operating  procedure. 

To  attain  the  goal  of  furnishing 
high  quality  seed  to  South  Carolina 
farmers,  many  steps  are  included  in 
a  time  consuming  process.  Plant 
breeders  in  the  Agronomy  Depart- 
ment at  Clemson,  at  the  South  Caro- 
lina   Experiment    Station,    and    em- 


ployees of  the  USDA  select  individ- 
ual plants  for  disease  resistance, 
drought  tolerance,  and  quality  of 
product.  Through  many  processes, 
the  final  product.  Blue  Tag  Certified 
Seed  for  South  Carolina  farmers  is 
produced. 

To  illustrate  how  certified  seed 
are  produced,  let  us  take  for  exam- 
ple the  Anderson  variety  of  wheat. 
After  outstanding  individual  plants 
are  selected  at  the  breeding  stations, 
1000  of  the  heads  from  plants  having 
the  most  desirable  characteristics  are 
isolated  to  be  planted.  The  objective 
at  this  point  is  not  for  high  yields 
per  acre,  but  for  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  seeds.  One  head  is 
planted  to  each  row  in  the  field. 
These  rows  will  be  harvested  in  the 
spring.  Throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son constant  checks  are  made  to  in- 
sure purity  and  quality.  Some  plots 
have  been  checked  as  many  as  300 
times.  Records  are  kept  and  ana- 
lyzed. Any  row  which  is  decidedly 
superior  will  be  used  and  the  re- 
mainder discarded.  If  no  one  row  is 
superior,  only  the  rows  low  in  Quali- 
ty, if  there  are  any,  will  be  discard- 
ed, and  the  remainder  will  be  kept 
as  Breeders  Seed.  This  process  is 
used  to  further  insure  a  high  quality 
product. 

The  Breeders  Seed  are  planted  the 
following  fall  in  18  inch  rows  in  a 
plot  of  about  four  acres.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  increase  in  quantity,  50 
pounds  of  seed  were  planted  one 
year  on  the  four  acres.     The  result- 


ing yield  was  136  bushels.  Only 
through  proper  care  and  cultivation 
was  this  possible.  The  product  of 
this  step  in  the  process  is  known  as 
Foundation  Seed. 

Up  until  this  point  all  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  directly  by  the 
Agronomy  Department  and  the  Seed 
Certification  Department.  However, 
the  Foundation  Seed  are  now  con- 
tracted to  farmers  who  are  members 
of  the  South  Carolina  Foundation 
Seed  Association.  These  growers 
plant  and  care  for  this  wheat  in  the 
best  manner  and  constantly  rouge 
undesirable  plants  which  may  arise 
as  a  result  of  mutations.  Weeds  and 
other  undesirable  plants  are  also  re- 
moved. The  Seed  Certification  De- 
partment at  Clemson  inspects  regu- 
larly to  see  that  the  specifications  of 
the  Foundation  Seed  Association  are 
being  met.  The  first  seed  produced 
from  Foundation  Seed  are  called 
Registered  Seed. 


Mr.  Bob  Garrison,  Head  of  the 
Seed  Certification  Department,  in- 
spects the  operation  of  this  seed 
cleaning  machine  located  on  the  ex- 
perimental farm  at  Clemson.  Clean- 
ing is  the  final  process  in  the  pro- 
duction of  high  quality  Blue  Tag 
Certified  Seed. 


Registered  Seed  are  then  sold  to 
members  of  the  South  Carolina  Crop 
Improvement  Association,  who  plant 
them  to  produce  Blue  Tag  Certified 
Seed.  This  is  the  seed  the  farmer 
plants  for  commei-cial  production. 
Throughout  the  growing  season  con- 
stant checks  are  made  to  insure  the 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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54  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE 

"The  South's  Foremost 
Seed  Breeders" 

COKER'S  PEDIGREED 
SEED  CO. 

HARTSVILLE,  S.  C. 

88 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices 
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Laurinburg  Milling 
Company 

LAURINBURG,  N.  C. 
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LEE'S 
Amoco  Service  Station 

Mo3t  Modern  Station  in.  Clemson 

CLEAN  REST  ROOMS 

Honoring  Courtesy  Cards  of 
All  Major  Oil  Companies 

TELEPHONE  2696 


I    "Researched-Feeds  for  the  Southeast" 
I    at  the  Red  and  Yellow  Sign  of     .     .     . 
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Spartan  Quality 


FEEDS 

Research  Laboratories  at  SPARTANBURG 
Research  Farm  at  WHITESTONE 


Mills  Located  At 

SPARTANBURG  and  NEWBERRY 
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Another  milestone  in  Clemson's 
agricultural  progress  has  been  realiz- 
ed with  the  organization  of  the  STU- 
DENT AGRICULTURAL  COUNCIL. 
One  of  the  important  reasons  for  this 
council  was  to  create  a  greater  sense 
of  pride  and  appreciation  for  agri- 
culture in  the  minds  of  all  students 
and  faculty  members.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  individual  technical 
and  special-interest  clubs  are  doing 
a  good  job  of  stimulating  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  student's  part, 
but  the  challenge  of  doing  more 
through  combined  efforts  is  the  coun- 
cil's aim.  Out  of  the  efforts  of  our 
agricultural  clubs  have  come  out- 
standing events  like  "Clemson's  Lit- 
tle International"  and  South  Caro- 
lina's first  statewide  "Rural  Young- 
folks  Day".  Among  other  things, 
THE  AGRARIAN,  which  is  the  offi- 
cial agricultural  student  publication 
here  at  Clemson,  has  presented  the 
achievements  of  each  club.  For  all  of 
these  things  we  are  glad,  but  can 
this  agricultural  council  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  each  club?  Actually, 
the  function  of  this  organization  will 
be  to  unify  and  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities of  the  various  clubs  for  greater 
effectiveness. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  council 
shall  be:  L  To  serve  as  a  sponsoring 
group  for  activities  of  interest  to  the 
whole  School  of  Agriculture.  2.  To 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Director  of  Agricultural  Teaching 
and  to  the  Dean  of  Agriculture  con- 
cerning student  problems.  3.  To  pro- 
mote interest  in  agriculture  among 
pre-college  youth  of  this  state.  The 
council,  which  will  be  sponsoring 
activities  of  interest  to  everyone  af- 
filiated with  agriculture,  will  include 
such  events  as  the  agricultural  phase 
of  Clemson's  Open  House  on  March 
29th  and  30th,  1958.  In  its  advisory 
capacity,  the  Council  will  represent 
the  agricultural  students  by  present- 
ing their  problems  and  questions  to 
the  Director  of  Agricultural  Teach- 
ing and  the  Dean  of  Agriculture.  In 
this  way  the  administration  and 
faculty  will  be  acquainted  with  the 
desires  of  the  students.  All  in  all, 
the  council  will  strive  to  create  a 
better  student-teacher  relationship. 
Then,  in  the  interest  of  pre-college 
students,  the  organization  will  dis- 
tribute guidance  materials  to  all  high 
schools,  and  in  many  cases  agricul- 
ture students  will  visit  in  the  schools. 
This  one  activity  alone  will  serve 
to  emphasize  that  agriculture  is  a 
science,  and  that  a  career  in  any  one 


Clemson's  Student 

Agricultural  Council 

Is  Organized 

by 


John  Parris,  VAE  '58 


The  council's  first  slate  of  officers  is  (left  to  right):  States  McCarter,  George 
W,  Powell,  Bruce  Bate,  and  Gene  Stembridge. 


of  the  many  fields  of  agriculture  is 
a  rewarding  one.  Also  through  the 
medium  of  radio  and  television,  the 
council  will  present  the  tremendous 
work  being  done  by  the  Clemson 
School  of  Agriculture  in  the  realm 
of  research  and  development,  and 
especially  in  the  training  of  hundreds 
of  young  men  annually.  These  ob- 
jectives will  serve  as  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose by  informing  the  public  and 
providing  the  college  student  with 
new  and  exciting  experiences. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  tech- 
nical and  special-interest  student 
clubs  in  the  School  of  Agriculture. 
If  a  teaching  department  has  no  stu- 
dent club,  the  Head  of  that  Depart- 
ment will  designate  a  student  to 
serve  on  the  council.  The  represen- 
tative of  each  club  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  club.    The  officers  and 


faculty  advisers  will  be  elected  at 
the  close  of  each  academic  year.  The 
officers  of  the  Council  include  a 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  secretary- 
treasurer,  reporter,  and  also  a  facul- 
ty adviser  and  assistant  faculty 
adviser. 

The  officers  who  have  been  elect- 
ed are: 

Gene  Stembridge Chairman 

George  Powell Vice  Chairman 

States  McCarter Sec.-Treas. 

Bruce  Bates  Reporter 

Dr.  W.  B.  Boykin Faculty  Adv. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Lazar  __  Asst  Faculty  Adv. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil will  be  open  to  agricultural  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

The  concept  of  an  agriculture  stu- 
dent council  is  not  new — such  coun- 
cils   are    operating    successfully    in 
many  colleges  throughout  the  nation. 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  A  FORESTER 


by 
Garland  Gravely,  Forestry  '59 


I 


In  the  field 


and  in  the  lab. 


A  forester  requires  a  broad  educa- 
tion in  the  natural  and  social  sciences 
as  well  as  intensive  training  in  his 
own  special  field.  Entrance  to  a  pro- 
fessional career  depends  upon  such 
preparation.  To  become  a  successful 
forester  a  man  must  be  able  to  ex- 
press himself  clearly  and  forcefully 
in  written  and  spoken  English,  in 
simple  mathematical  language,  and 
by  means  of  sketches  and  drawings. 
Failure  to  acquire  facility  in  expres- 
sion is  almost  certain  to  be  a  handi- 
cap in  the  future.  Written  reports 
inform  his  superior  of  the  work  ac- 
complished and  supply  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  future  plans  are 
based. 

Oral  expression  is  indispensable  to 
clear  understanding  and  smooth  re- 
lationships among  people.  Mathe- 
matical formulas  are  in  almost  con- 
stant use  by  foresters  in  their  day- 
to-day  jobs.  Maps,  graphs,  pictorial 
charts,  sketches  of  simple  layouts  for 
headquarter  sites,  recreation  areas, 
and  roads,  plans  for  buildings,  and 
designs  for  new  equipment  all  re- 
quire some  facility  in  graphic  ex- 
pression. 

A  forester  needs  to  understand 
fundamental  laws.  Forests  are  far 
more  than  land  covered  by  trees. 
They  involve  the  complete  biologic, 
hydrologic,     and     edaphic     complex 


that  occupies  the  land.  Unless  a  for- 
ester knows  how  earthworms,  in- 
sects, other  arthropods,  fungi,  and 
bacteria  break  down  the  forest  litter 
and  convert  it  into  a  life-supporting 
soil  rich  in  humus,  he  lacks  under- 
standing of  the  key  to  forest  pro- 
ductivity. Insects  of  both  harmful 
and  beneficial  nature  abound  in  the 
forest.  Small  mammals  help  in  keep- 
ing insects  under  control  but  may 
also  destroy  tree  seed  and  even 
girdle  small  trees.  To  manage  this 
exceedingly  complex  biological  com- 
munity so  as  to  hai'vest  from  it 
products  useful  to  man  with  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  money  and  ef- 
fort is  the  forester's  primary  concern. 
It  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
interrelationships  between  the  vari- 
ous plants  and  animals  that  make  up 
the  forest  community. 

A  forester  needs  basic  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and 
engineering.  This  helps  him  to  un- 
derstand this  biologic  community 
and  to  survey  land,  lay  out  and  build 
roads,  and  erect  buildings  and  obser- 
vation towers.  It  also  helps  him  to 
understand  the  principles  of  tele- 
phones, radios,  internal-combustion 
engines,  and  the  many  types  of 
equipment  that  are  used  in  develop- 
ing the  forest  and  in  harvesting  and 
processing  the  forestry  products. 


The  understanding  of  fundamental 
economics  and  business  methods, 
government,  and  simple  business  law 
are  the  basis  for  operating  a  forest 
property  economically.  The  major 
purpose  of  forestry  is  to  provide  for 
human  needs.  This  must  be  guided 
by  basic  economic  and  business  prin- 
ciples. A  forester  needs  to  under- 
stand elements  of  cost  and  to  make 
appraisals  of  timber  to  be  offered  by 
sale.  He  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand simple  balance  sheets  and 
earning  statements,  and  know  how 
to  interpret  and  prepare  budgets.  He 
should  have  broad  grasp  of  basic 
economics  in  order  to  understand 
the  way  in  which  forestry  is  related 
to  the  national  economy  as  a  whole. 
The  management  of  land,  the  har- 
vesting of  timber,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  forest  products  into  useful 
commodities  involve  operations  af- 
fecting the  economic  welfare  of  com- 
munities as  well  as  of  individuals 
and  companies.  The  forester  is 
obliged  to  conduct  his  operations  in 
conformity  with  federal  and  state 
laws  governing  use  of  land  and  em- 
ployment of  labor.  To  be  successful, 
he  must  do  more  than  to  just  stay 
within  the  law.  He  will  seek  to  con- 
duct his  operations  so  as  to  strength- 
en his  community  and  enlist  the 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Neat  Type  Hog 


by  W.  C.  Weeks,  Jr. 
A.H.  '58 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  concern  about  the  meat- 
type  hog  among  swine  breeders  and 
producers.  The  reason  for  this  con- 
cern was  brought  about  by  the  in- 
creased production  of  vegetable  fats, 
relatively  low  demand  for  lard,  and 
by  the  constant  demand  of  the  house- 
wife for  lean  pork.  These  factors 
have  demanded  of  the  swine  indus- 
try a  new  concept  in  producing  a 
leaner  product. 

Before  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
meat  type  hog,  the  American  farmer 
was  producing  what  was  called  the 
lard  type-hog.  This  was  a  hog  that 
was  lacking  in  muscling  and  which 
produced  considerable  excess  fat.  At 
that  time  this  type  of  hog  was  very 
desirable,  for  there  was  still  a  good 
market  for  lard,  and  little  concern 
about  lean  meat. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  the  de- 
mand for  lard  began  to  decrease  and 
the  American  housewife  became 
more  interested  in  lean  pork.  The 
meat  packing  industry  began  to  see 
that  changes  must  be  made.  So,  in 
order  to  get  a  hog  that  would  dress 
out  a  higher  percentage  of  lean  cuts, 
the  packers  began  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  hogs  that  would  yield  more 
lean.  The  different  swine  breed  as- 
sociations and  agricultural  colleges 
then  began  to  see  the  need  for  a 
standard  type  of  hog  that  would 
meet  the  demands  of  the  consumer 
and  be  efficient  to  produce.  In  doing 
so,  two  different  standards  were  es- 
tablished to  guide  the  hog  producer 
into  the  production  of  the  meat  type 
hog.  These  standards  were  produc- 
tion Registry  and  Meat-Type  Certi- 
fication. 


In  order  for  a  litter  to  be  classified 
as  a  production  registry  litter,  there 
are  several  requirements.  First,  with- 
in five  days  after  a  sow  farrows,  the 
breeder  must  submit  to  the  breed 
association  the  name  of  the  sire  and 
dam,  number  of  boar  and  gilt  pigs  in 
the  litter,  and  the  ear  notch  of  each 
pig.  In  the  Berkshire,  Poland  China, 
Chester  White,  and  Yorkshire  breeds, 
a  gilt  under  15  months  of  age  must 
raise  a  litter  of  eight  pigs  to  a  35 
day  weaning  weight  of  over  152 
pounds,  except  in  the  Berkshire 
breed,  where  the  weaning  weight 
must  be  over  144  pounds.  In  the 
Hampshire,  Duroc,  Landrace,  and 
O.I.C.  breeds  a  gilt  under  15  months 
of  age  must   raise   a   litter  of  eight 


pigs  to  a  56  day  weaning  weight  of 
over  275  pounds.  A  sow  must  raise  a 
litter  of  eight  pigs  to  a  56  day  wean- 
ing weight  of  over  320  pounds.  In 
the  Hampshire  breed  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  pigs  must  be  eligible  for 
registration  in  the  Hampshire  Breed 
Association. 

In  order  for  a  litter  to  be  a  certi- 
fied meat  type  litter  it  must  be  a 
production  registered  litter,  two  pigs 
out  of  the  litter  must  weigh  200 
pounds  at  the  age  of  or  before  six 
months. 

Meat  type  hogs  gain  as  rapidly  or 
faster  than  average  hogs.  They  can 
be  produced  at  the  same  or  less  cost 
than  fat  type.  Tests  have  shown 
that  for  each  1/10  inch  less  backfat, 
that  it  took  four  and  one  pounds  less 
feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain.  In  other 
words,  it  took  40  more  pounds  of  feed 
to  produce  a  220  pound  hog  with  1.8 
inches  backfat  compared  to  one  with 
only  1.4  inches  backfat.  At  present 
feed  prices  it  would  be  about  $1.40 
cheaper  to  produce  the  leaner,  meat- 
type  hog.  It  is  also  necessai-y  to 
understand  that  it  takes  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  much  energy  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  fat  than  it  does  to 
produce  one  pound  of  lean  meat. 

Some  people  have  thought  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  could  be 
found  in  the  bacon  type  hog,  but  the 
producer  cannot  raise  hogs  for  bacon 
alone.  At  the  average  wholesale 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Berkshire  breeders  listen  to  an  explanation  of  carcass  grades  at  a  recent 
Berkshire  type  conference  which  was  held  at  Clemson. 
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FRESHMEN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Thirteen  Scholarships  will  be  available  to  fresh- 
men agriculture  students  in  1958-59.  Scholarships 
are  awarded  on  basis  of  the  applicant's  high  school 
record,  financial  need  and  leadership.  The  score 
made  on  the  entrance  examination  required  of  all 
freshmen  entering  Clemson  College  will  also  be 
considered. 

Ten  of  the  scholarships  valued  at  $200  each  are 
awarded  on  a  state-wide  basis  by  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation.  Smith-Douglass  awards  two  four- 
year  scholarships  valued  at  $750  each.  The  remain- 
ing scholarship,  which  is  valued  at  $300  per  year, 
is  contributed  by  G.  H.  Singleton. 

Each  recipient  will  be  awarded  the  most  desir- 
able scholarship  his  qualifications  merit. 

"BUSY  MAN" 

Dr.  Olen  B.  Garrison  became  the  acting  head  of 
the  Clemson  Horticulture  Department  in  Febru- 
ary. He  is  director  of  the  State  Agriculture  Experi- 
ment Station. 

In  December  national  colleagues  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  elected  Dr.  Garrison 
to  the  regional  agricultural  committee,  the  most 
influential  within  the  organization.  Comprised  of 
nine  top  administrators,  the  committee  oversees 
the  use  of  all  regional  research  funds  in  the  entire 
field  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Garrison  is  rightly  called  the  "busy  man"  in 
South  Carolina  agriculture  today. 

FORESTRY  STAFF 

Dr.  Bingham  M.  Cool  and  Charles  Minor  have 
■ecently  joined  The  Clemson  Department  of  For- 
estry faculty.  Dr.  Cool  came  to  Clemson  from  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  where  he  was  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Forestry.  Minor  has  recently  com.- 
pleted  the  basic  requirements  for  his  doctorate  at 
Duke  School  of  Forestry. 

Professor  Cool  v/as  born  in  West  Pittston,  Penn. 
He  graduated  from  Louisiana  State  University,  re- 
ceived his  M.S.  from  Iowa  State  College,  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  Michigan  State  University. 

Professor  Minor  is  a  native  of  Churdan,  Iowa. 
He  received  h's  B.S.  from  Iowa  State  College,  and 
his  M.S.  from  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry. 

Both  men  have  practical  experience  in  Southern 
forestry. 
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AGRONOMY  CLUB  NEWS 

The  Agronomy  Club  decided  at  a  recent  meeting 
to  have  a  judging  team  from  Clemson  participate 
in  the  Regional  Soil  Judging  Contest,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  April.  Soil 
judging  will  be  a  more  advanced  phase  of  classifi- 
cation than  the  land  judging  experienced  in  high 
school.  Eight  teams  from  six  southeastern  states 
plan  to  participate  in  this  competition.  The  con- 
test will  be  sponsored  by  the  student  activities  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Agx'onomy. 

The  Agronomy  recently  held  its  annual  election. 
Those  elected  to  office  were:  Bruce  Bates,  Presi- 
dent; Hugh  Price,  Vice  President;  R.  H.  Holstein, 
Secretary;  Thomas  S.  Harmon,  Jr..  Treasurer;  and 
Robert  P.  Rogers,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Dr. 
W.  B.  Boykin  was  reelected  faculty  advisor. 

The  club  held  its  initiation  for  the  second  semes- 
ter on  March  3.  Club  membership  now  totals  over 
20. 

MILK  CLINIC  AND  CONFERENCE 

Laboratory  test  results  of  milk  samples  were 
tabulated  and  distributed  at  the  Market  Milk  Clin- 
ic and  Conference  here  in  early  February. 

Milk  samples  were  collected  from  plants,  dis- 
tribution and  sales  points  in  all  areas  of  the  state 
for  testing  by  a  Clemson  clinic  team. 

Temperature  when  the  sample  is  obtained,  sedi- 
ment, fat  test,  fill  of  container,  coliform  count,  and 
flavor  score  were  determined  on  each  sample. 

The  Clemson  testing  team  is  comprised  of  D.  M. 
Graham  and  J.  T.  Lazar,  associate  professors  of 
dairying;  C.  B.  Reeves,  extension  dairy  technolo- 
gist; and  R.  W.  Henningson,  assistant  dairy  scien- 
tist. 

IFYE  DELEGATE  PRESENTS  PROGRAM 

The  Clemson  College  4-H  Club  was  fortunate  in 
having  Gwen  Atkinson  as  a  guest  speaker  at  a 
January  meeting.  Gwen  has  just  returned  from 
France  after  spending  about  five  months  as  an 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Delegate.  She 
spoke  of  her  experiences  and  showed  slides  of 
France.  Gwen  gave  a  very  clear  picture  of  the 
way  the  people  live,  their  customs,  and  their  agri- 
culture. The  objective  of  the  IFYE  program  is  to 
promote  peace  and  better  world  understanding 
through  youth  exchange. 
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HORTICULTURE  DELEGTE  ATTEND 
CONVENTION 

The  Clemson  Horticulture  Department  was  well 
represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Region  of  the  American  Society  of  Horticul- 
tural Science.  The  society  meets  annually  as  a  part 
of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  Conven- 
tion. The  meetings  were  held  this  year  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  on  February  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  local  Horticulture  Club,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  collegiate  branch  of  the  A.S.H.S.,  was  rep- 
resented by  F.  B.  Ashley,  James  Blackwell,  Marcus 
Howard,  and  Gene  Stembridge.  The  teaching  and 
research  staffs  were  represented  by  Dr.  Roy  Ogle, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Sefick,  and  Mr.  L.  O.  Van  Blaricom,  all 
of  whom  presented  technical  papers.  Ashley  and 
Blackwell  also  presented  papers  at  the  collegiate 
branch  meetings. 

Delegates  from  six  land-grant  colleges  in  the 
South  attended  the  collegiate  meetings.  A  Clem- 
son delegate,  Marcus  Howard,  was  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Southern  Region  Collegiate  Branch. 
Finances  for  Clemson  collegiate  delegates  were 
made  possible  by  various  club  projects 

MUSSER  RETIRES 

Professor  A.  M.  Musser,  Head  of  the  Horticul- 
ture Department  since  1934,  retired  in  January 
from  38  years  of  active  service  at  Clemson  College. 

A  native  Pennsylvanian,  Prof.  Musser  joined 
Clemson  in  1919  as  assistant  extension  horticultur- 
ist after  serving  as  county  agent  in  Clarendon 
County.  In  1921  he  became  associate  horticulturist 
of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  and  in 
1934  was  elevated  to  department  head.  Professor 
Musser  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
and  also  studied  at  Penn  State  and  Michigan  State 
College. 

His  contributions  in  the  peach  development  of 
South  Carolina  are  held  high  in  review.  He  is 
credited  with  most  of  the  changes  in  styles  for 
pruning  peach  trees,  which  encouraged  growth  of 
large  trees  and  resulted  in  larger  yields.  He  foster- 
ed a  program  in  peach  variety  testing  and  main- 
tained a  constant  interest  in  the  processing  of 
peaches.  In  other  fields,  he  conduced  important 
variety  studies  in  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables. 

Prof.  Musser  is  the  author  of  many  publications. 
Teaming  with  J.  B.  Edmond  and  F.  S.  Andrews,  he 


authored    the    nationally-used    college    textbook, 
"Fundamentals  of  Horticulture." 

Prof.  Musser  was  honored  in  January  by  return- 
ing ex-students,  associates  and  friends  at  a  Clem- 
son House  dinner.  He  was  presented  with  several 
gifts,  and  a  book  of  letters  from  friends. 

ENTOMOLOGY  CLUB   RESUMES  ACTIVITIES 

The  Department  of  Entomology  and  Zoology  an- 
nounces that  after  a  lapse  of  several  years  as  a  stu- 
dent club,  the  Clemson  Entomology  Club  has  re- 
sumed its  activities  as  a  functioning  campus  or- 
ganization. 

Membership  is  open  to  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate majors  in  entomology  or  zoology  and  those 
non-majors  interested  in  these  fields.  The  club  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  regular- 
ly chartered  student  organization. 

Provisional  officers,  until  the  first  elections  are 
held  by  the  group,  are  John  T.  King,  chairman,  and 
Dr.  Edwin  W.  King,  acting  faculty  advisor. 

DAIRY  CLUB  INSTALLS  MILK 
VENDING  MACHINE 

The  Dairy  Club  is  rendering  a  service  to  students 
and  employees  at  the  Plant  and  Animal  Science 
Building  by  operating  a  milk  and  candy  vending 
machine.  Prior  to  this  installation,  no  facilities 
were  available  to  the  students  for  refreshments  in 
this  area.  The  students  have  found  that  a  cold  bot- 
tle of  m.ilk  between  classes  and  during  laboratory 
breaks  is  very  refreshing.  This  machine  will  en- 
able the  Dairy  Club  members  to  obtain  valuable 
experience  in  this  new  field  of  milk  merchandizing. 

FORESTRY  DEPARTMENT  PROGRESSES 

Clemson  College's  four-year  forestry  curriculum, 
established  in  September,  is  spurring  new  inter- 
est in  forestry  carees  for  South  Carolina  youth. 

The  new  program  provides  in-state  college  train- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  increasingly  scientific 
field.  Clemson  converted  from  two-year  pre-for- 
estry  courses  this  fall.  Previously  South  Carolina 
students  were  forced  outside  the  state  to  complete 
forestry  work. 

The  initial  effect  on  high  school  graduates  is 
measured  by  Clemson's  fall  enrollment  figures. 
Forty-four  incoming  freshmen  enrolled,  swelling 
the  total  of  forestry  majors  to  75. 
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Etiwan  Fertilizer  Co. 

CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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—  Manufacturers  Of  — 

DEPENDABLE  FERTILIZERS  SINCE  1868 
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L.   C.  MARTIN 
DRUG   COMPANY 


For  the  BEST  in 
Hamburgers  and  all 
types  of  Sandwiches 
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CLEMSON 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Clemson, 
South  Carolina 
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THE  AGRARIAN 


The  Men  Who  Guide  Us  •  .  . 


Boyd  J.  Todd 

One  of  the  younger  and  more  out- 
standing professors  on  our  campus 
is  Professor  Boyd  J.  Todd,  Associate 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Mr.  Todd  is  a  1946  Clemson  College 
graduate,  and  he  received  his  Mas- 
ters degree  from  his  alma  mater 
in  1948. 

After  completing  his  graduate 
work,  Mr.  Todd  served  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  staff  as  assistant 
economist.  He  served  in  this  capaci- 
ty for  several  years,  and  then  return- 
ed to  the  Clemson  campus  to  the 
Agricultural  Economics  Department. 
At  Clemson  he  established  and  car- 
ried on  a  research  program  in  the 
field  of  marketing.  Mr.  Todd  con- 
centrated his  work  on  the  problem 
of  determining  the  efficiency  of  the 
agricultural  marketing  system  in  our 
state  with  emphasis  on  the  local  as- 
sembly points  of  farmer's  markets. 

Professor  Todd  completed  over 
two  years  of  research  work,  and  then 
began  his  present  role  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Agriculture  Economics. 
Specializing  in  agricultural  market- 
ing and  statistics,  he  has  taught  for 
the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Todd  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  Reserve  program,  and  he 
served  on  active  duty  during  World 
War  II.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Clemson  Methodist  Church  and  is 
the  faculty  advisor  of  the  Clemson 
Agricultural  Economics  Club. 


Dr.  John  Millard  Rush,  Associate 
Professor  of  Bacteriology,  is  widely 
known  on  the  Clemson  Campus.  Dr. 
Rush  is  a  native  of  Lafayette,  Indi- 
ana, where  he  grew  up  on  a  farm. 
After  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Indiana  University  in  1928,  he  taught 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Illinois 
from  1929  to  1939.  During  this  time 
he  had  received  his  M.S.  degree  at 
Illinois  University  in  1935.  Dr.  Rush 
then  joined  the  Department  of  Bio- 
logical Science  at  Purdue  University 
where  he  taught  General  Biology 
and  Bacteriology.  While  teaching  at 
Purdue  University,  he  worked  on  his 
Ph.D.  degree  which  he  received  in 
1947.  During  the  war  years.  Dr. 
Rush  helped  train  Navy  technicians 
at  Purdue  University  in  the  V-8 
Program. 

Since  coming  to  Clemson,  Dr.  Rush 
has  taught  various  Bacteriology 
courses.  His  interest  is  mainly  tax- 
onomy, and  at  present  he  is  engaged 
in  a  taxonomic  study  of  the  Genus 
Achromobacter.  He  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  such  public  problems  as 
water  analysis,  milk  analysis  and  in- 
dustry contamination  problems. 

Dr.  Rush  is  a  member  of  a  Clem- 
son College  Committee  working  with 
the  South  Carolina  Sewage  Works 
Association  in  the  preparation  of  a 
correspondence  course  for  sewage 
and  water  works  operators. 


Dr.  John  Millard  Rush 


William  Clayton  Bowen 

William  Clayton  Bowen,  Associate 
Professor  of  Vocational  Agricultural 
Education,  is  a  well  known  figure  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  Professor 
Bowen  is  a  native  of  Pickens  County. 
He  received  his  B.S.  degree  from 
Clemson  College  in  1932.  He  did 
graduate  work  at  Colorado  State 
University,  and  he  received  his  M.S. 
degree  in  1940.  Professor  Bowen 
served  four  years  with  the  U.  S. 
Army,  part  of  which  was  served  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  He 
is  now  a  Lt.  Colonel  in  the  Army 
Reserves. 

Professor  Bowen  does  part-time 
work  with  the  V.A.E.  students  at 
Clemson,  and  he  devotes  his  other 
time  to  the  training  of  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  in  South  Caro- 
lina. He  has  given  aid  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  teaching  material  used  by 
agriculture  teachers  in  the  state. 

When  he  was  but  19  years  of  age. 
Professor  Bowen  began  teaching  in 
a  small  mountain  school.  Then  he 
taught  vocational  agriculture  at 
Pickens.  Later,  he  taught  at  Central 
and  served  as  assistant  teacher  in  the 
V.A.E.  Dept.  at  Clemson  at  the  same 
time.  He  became  a  full-time  Assist- 
ant Professor  in  1937. 

Professor  Bowen  has  served  as 
President  of  the  Clemson  Lions  Club. 
He  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha, 
Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  Alpha  Zeta, 
and  other  organizations. 
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There's  a 

PIONEER  Hybrid 

to  Fit 

Problem  soils  . .  .  Thick  planting  . . . 
Early  planting  .  .  .  Silage  crop  .  .  . 
Picker  shelters  .  .  . 
NEARLY  EVERY  CONDITION 

PIONEER 


Hybrids 

Bring  Better  Living  To  Farm  Families 


•  HIGHER    YIELDS 

•  Fewer  Dropped  Ears 


•  EASIER   PICKING 

•  More  Profit  Per  Acre 


221  NORTH  MAIN  STREET  •  TIPTON,  INDIANA 
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In  the  foothills  of  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  you'll  find 
the  Clemson  House  located  in  a  unique  setting  —  right  on  the 
campus  of  Clemson  College.  Here  you  will  find  all  of  the 
services  of  a  great  metropolitan  hotel  yet  you  will  be  far  away 
from  the  noise  of  a  large  city.  And  you'll  enjoy  the  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  and  the  flower  beds.  The  splendid  accom- 
modations and  the  excellent  cuisine  offered  at  the  Clemson 
House  are  combined  with  warm  friendly  hospitality  and  fine 
service.  The  Clemson  House  is  a  gem  among  fine  hotels,  and 
:he  rates  are  almost  unbelievably  low.  All  rooms  are  air  con- 
ditioned. Four  dining  rooms  and  the  Tiger  Lounge  and  Coffee 
Shop.     There  is  swimming,  fishing  and  golf  nearby 

FRED  L.  ZINK,  JR.,  Manager 
v3n   East   Edq^   of   Clemson,   S.   C,    on   U.S.   78,    123   and   State   28. 


AGRARIAN  PHILOSOPHY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

of  the  Agrarian.  Our  magazine's  pur- 
pose is  twofold:  to  disseminate  in- 
formation, and  to  create  and  develop 
interest  in  agriculture.  The  decreased 
enrollment  in  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture obligates  the  staff  to  publish 
somewhat  more  than  just  an  accept- 
able magazine.  It  must  be  interest- 
ing and  understandable  to  prospec- 
tive as  well  as  present  students.  To 
be  perfectly  immodest,  I  believe  that 
the  present  staff  has  made  progress 
in  this  direction,  but  there's  still 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
Rapid  improvements  could  be  made 
if  more  students  would  give  their 
magazine  more  interest  and  support 
— not  just  cheers  for  the  joke  page, 
but  enough  interest  in  the  purpose 
of  the  Agrarian  to  motivate  them  to 
offer  their  services  as  staff  members. 
A  new  staff  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  publication  of  the  next  issue. 
Give  them  >our  support — and  watch 
the  Agrarian  grow! 

— G.  E.  S. 
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Antibiotics 

Better 

Poultry 

Nutrition 

by 
Charlie  Toal,  Poultry  '59 


A  year'c  egg  production  per  hen  is  increased  (basket  on  left)  when  anti- 
biotics are  fed.  The  basket  on  the  right  contains  the  eggs  produced  per  hen 
in  a  flock  which  received  no  antibiotics. 


One  of  the  most  spectacular  de- 
velopments in  nutrition  in  recent 
years  was  the  discovery  that  antibi- 
otics have  growth-stimulating  prop- 
erties when  fed  to  chickens,  turkeys, 
and  swine.  Few  nutritional  discov- 
eries have  been  so  quickly  and  uni- 
versally applied  to  feeding  practice. 

Antibiotics  are  produced  by  the 
fermentation  industry  through  the 
controlled  growth  of  specific  molds, 
yeasts,  or  bacteria.  Such  antibiotics 
as  penicillin,  aureomycin,  terramy- 
cin,  bacitracin,  and  streptomycin  are 
available  in  suitable  dilute  pre-mixes 
for  supplementing  poultry  rations. 
Combinations  of  several  antibiotics 
in  feeds  do  not  seem  to  be  more 
beneficial  than  when  each  was  used 
alone. 

Most  investigators  believe  that  the 
antibiotics  exert  their  nutritional  ef- 
fect through  changing  the  types  and 
numbers  of  intestinal  microorgan- 
isms. This  might  be  accomplished 
by  several  means.  One  would  be  by 
suppression  of  inhibitory  or  "toxin- 
producing"  microorganisms,  or  by 
the  stimulation  of  microorganisms 
which  manufacture  known  or  uni- 
dentified vitamins  which  can  subse- 
quently be  used  by  the  host  animal. 
Another  method  would  be  by  the 
suppresion  of  microorganisms  which 
compete  with  the  host  animal  for 
certain  essetial  food  nutrients.  A  fi- 


nal method  would  be  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  'disease"  by  eliminating  path- 
ogenic organisms  from  the  intestinal 
tract.  No  single  hypothesis  seems  to 
serve  all  cases,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  several  mechanisms  may  oper- 
ate in  various  situations. 

Feeding  antibiotics  will,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  increase  the  rate  of 
growth,  improve  the  efficiency  of 
feed,  decrease  mortality,  shorten  the 
feeding  time  to  broiler  weight,  and 
improve  coloring  and  feathering. 
Antibiotics  may  also  make  the  flock 
develop  more  uniformly.  An  anti- 
biotic feed  supplement  tends  to  in- 
crease appetite  and  feed  consump- 
tion. It  may  also  stimulate  the  pitui- 
tary gland,  so  that  more  growth  hor- 
mone is  produced.  Possibly,  an  anti- 
biotic supplement  may  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  utilization  of  certain 
vitamins.  Also,  certain  studies  indi- 
cate that  an  antibiotic  feed  supple- 
ment may  increase  the  assimilation 
of  calcium.  A  change  in  bacterial 
population  of  the  digestive  tract 
might  increase  or  decrease  require- 
ments for  various  nutrients  since 
different  species  of  bacteria  differ  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  synthesize 
and  utilize  these  nutrients. 

It  has  been  found  that  antibiotics 
added  to  laying  rations  do  not  neces- 
sarily improve  fertility,  egg  weight, 
shell     thickness,     hatchability,     the 


quality  of  the  hatched  chick,  or  egg 
production;  however,  in  tests  at  sev- 
eral experiment  stations,  results  in 
higher  egg  production  have  been  re- 
corded. In  recent  work  at  Clemson, 
antibiotics  added  to  the  ration  of  pul- 
lets naturally  infected  with  chronic 
respiratory  disease  substantially  in- 
creased egg  production.  The  anti- 
biotics used  were  aureomycin,  peni- 
cillin, and  terramycin.  Mortality  was 
decreased,  and  body  weight  was  in- 
creased in  these  same  tests. 

In  certain  experiments  chicks  kept 
under  normal  growing  conditions 
have  responded  much  less,  or  not  at 
all,  to  an  antibiotic  supplement. 
However,  the  growth  stimulation  on 
similar  rations  had  been  marked  in 
preceeding  broods.  It  is  believed 
that  this  diference  was  due  to  a  re- 
duction of  harmful  bacteria  brought 
by  the  continued  use  of  an  antibiotic 
supplement  in  the  preceeding  years. 
It  is  concluded  by  most  workers  that 
bacteria  must  be  present  in  the  en- 
vironment or  the  feed  for  antibiotics 
to  show  their  greatest  effect. 

Antibiotics  are  standard  additions 
to  certain  commercial  poultry  feeds, 
especially  starting,  growing,  and 
broiler  feeds.  While  their  effect  ap- 
parently depends  on  a  certain  degree 
of  contamination  in  the  environment, 
these  substances  should  not  be  con- 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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SEED  CERTIFICATION 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

highest  quality  product.  Any  tann- 
er, 4-H  Club  member,  F.F.A.  mem- 
ber, or  any  other  person  who  is  in- 
terested in  making  certified  seed  a 
part  of  his  program  may  produce 
them,  provided  he  meets  the  stand- 
ards of  the  South  Carolina  Crop  Im- 
provements Association. 

Many  people  may  ask,  "Why  all 
this  trouble  to  obtain  seed?  I  can 
grow  my  own  seed  and  save  money." 
The  cost  of  planting  may  be  lower 
with  the  use  of  home-grown  seed, 
but  statistics  have  shown  that  the 
profits  per  acre  will  also  be  much 
lower  than  if  the  grower  had  used 
certified  seed.  Just  as  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  good  breeding  lines  in 
livestock,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
maintain  good  lines  of  breeding  in 
plants. 

By  tracing  this  process  step  by 
step,  it  is  seen  that  five  years  are  re- 
quired to  produce  Blue  Tag  Certified 
Seed.  However,  the  Blue  Tag  seed 
which  are  sold  to  farmers  for  com- 
mercial purposes  are  of  the  highest 
quality.  With  proper  care  these  seed 
will  insure  increased  yields  on  South 
Carolina  farms. 

One  other  class  of  seed  may  be 
grown  for  production  as  certified 
seed  and  are  the  first  increase  from 
the  Blue  Tag  Seed.  Green  Tag  Seed 
are  ineligible  for  recertification  but 
can  be  used  by  the  commercial  pro- 
ducer with  as  much  success  as  Blue 
Tag  seed. 

The  giowth  of  seed  certification  in 
South  Carolina  has  been  quite  rapid 
in  recent  years.  In  1952,  14  different 
crops  were  listed  as  having  certified 
producers.  In  1956,  22  different  crops 
were  listed  as  having  certified  pro- 
ducers. The  number  of  annual  in- 
spections has  also  risen  continuous- 
ly. However,  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  acreage  planted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  certified  crops.  The  fac- 
tor probably  accounting  for  this  is 
the  acreage  controls  on  such  crops 
as  cotton. 

A  new  variety  of  watermelons,  the 
Garrisonian,  and  a  new  variety  of 
cantaloupes,  the  Edisto,  are  two  of 
the  latest  introductions  through  the 
seed  certification  program.  A  new 
variety  of  rye  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stages.  Other  crops  which 
have  been  recommended  by  the 
South  Caiolina  Experiment  Station 
are  also  available. 

The  South  Carolina  Crop  Improve- 


ment Association  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Crop  Improvement  As- 
sociation. It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
standards  in  South  Carolina  are 
higher  than  the  minimum  of  the  In- 
ternational Association. 

Peisons  who  are  interested  in  the 
details  of  certified  seed  production 
should  write  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clem- 
son,  S.  C. 


FORESTER  TRAINING 

(Continued  from  page  (3) 

good  will  of  citizens  and  government 
officials.  By  setting  objectives  ac- 
ceptable to  all  men  of  good  will  and 
making  these  understood  by  all,  he 
can  help  strengthen  human  coopera- 
tion in  productive  enterprise  and 
free  government. 


Superior  forests  are  a  result  of 
proper  management. 


Finally  ,a  forester  must  understand 
how  to  live  and  work  with  people. 
Forestry  is  to  a  large  extent  a  public 
activity  and  almost  every  forester 
must  deal  with  timberland  owners, 
timber  operators,  employees,  custo- 
mers, and  the  citizen.  Each  forester 
should  know  something  about  ad- 
ministration, including  the  selection 
and  training  of  personnel,  the  enlist- 
ment of  public  support  for  essential 
forestry  measures,  and  how  to  draw 
forth  collective  opinion  on  communi- 
ty problems  so  as  to  enlist  whole- 
hearted cooperation  in  their  solution. 


He  should  be  aware  of  civic  respon- 
sibilities and  learn  to  live  a  happy 
and  useful  life. 

The  foregoing  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  a  forester  should  have 
a  good  general  education  in  the 
broad  meaning  of  this  term.  It  is  es- 
pecially important  that  he  under- 
stand and  deal  effectively  with  him- 
self, his  fellowmen,  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  and  the  physical 
universe  in  which  he  lives.  He  is 
thereby  prepared  to  live  a  produc- 
tive life  in  harmony  with  his  asso- 
ciates and  environment. 


MEAT-TYPE  HOG 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

price  at  Chicago  during  1956,  pack- 
ers received  40.2  cents  per  pound  for 
trimmed  hams  while  the  price  for 
bellies  was  20.9  cents  per  pound. 
When  a  so-called  bacon  breed  devel- 
ops larger  hams,  shoulders,  and  loins 
along  with  bacon  then  it  becomes  a 
meat  type  hog. 

In  order  for  the  farmer  to  produce 
meat  type  hogs,  he  must  carefully 
select  the  boars  and  gilts  to  be  used 
as  his  breeding  stock.  He  should 
select  hogs  that  are  long  bodied,  trim 
about  the  head  and  jowl,  firmly 
fleshed  and  which  have  a  great  deal 
of  natural  muscling.  Other  desirable 
characteristics  are  an  even  arch  of 
back,  length  in  the  side,  a  moderate 
amount  of  thickness  over  the  loin, 
and  large,  bulging  hams.  He  should 
also  select  for  breed  type  and  sex 
character,  and  should  strive  to  pro- 
duce large  litters  that  are  ready  for 
market  in  five  to  six  months.  Once 
the  breeder  has  acquired  these  stand- 
ards, he  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
lie  is  well  on  the  way  to  producing 
meat  type  hogs.  He  should  remem- 
ber, however,  that  only  through  con- 
stant selection  and  proper  manage- 
ment can  he  be  reasonably  sure  of 
top  production  of  the  right  type  of 
hog. 
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AG.  COUNCIL 

(Conlmued  from  page  5) 

Their  activities  aren't  all  work  and 
no  play,  either,  for  many  sponsor 
such  social  projects  as  dances,  agri- 
cultural school  days,  and  picnics. 
How  strong  the  student  agricultural 
council  at  Clemson  will  be  depends 
entirely  on  student  support.  The  stu- 
dents will  determine  the  nature  and 
success  of  its  activities. 
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BIG  FARMING 


built  for  you 


with  nev/  exclusive 


Quick-shift  on-the-go 
in  two  speed  ranges. 
Eight  speeds  forward. 
For  power  take-off  op- 
eration, you  can  vary 
each  speed  for  those 
tough  or  rough  spots 
.  .  .  yet  retain  constant 
live  PTO  speed. 


THE  "BIG    STICK' 


Pov/erful  New 

DYNAMIC    D-17 

Big  Farming!  More  acres  per  day!  The  Big  New  Dynamic  D-17 
plows  a  strip  nearly  six  feet  wide. 

Yes,  it's  all-new  — with  convenience  features  never  heard  of  be- 
fore in  big  tractors.  It  will  let  you  do  more  work  — with  less  effort 
—  and  with  a  lower  investment. 

The  new  D-17  can  really  cover  the  acres  with  NEW  BIG 
TOOLS... 5-bottom  plow,  15-foot  tandem  disc,  24-run  grain  drill, 
or  a  line  of  field  cultivators  to  match. 

Here's  a  big  farm  tractor  with  a  new  feel  of  authority.  You'll 
like  its  commanding  all-new  Power-Crater  engine  — its  new  com- 
fort with  center-ride  seat,  roomy  platform,  convenient  new  controls 
and  instruments. 

The  new  Power  Director  (The  Big  Stick)  lets  you  select  the 
right  working  speed  without  clutching  or  alTccting  PTO  speed. 
The  automatic  Traction  Booster  system  provides  the  extra 
traction  to  get  you  through  those  tough  places. 

You'll  want  to  see  and  try  this  all-new  big  Allis-Chalmers  D-17, 
gasoline  or  diesel.  Stop  in  at  your  AUis-Chalmers  dealer. 

AUIS-CHALMERS,  FARM   EQUIPMENT   DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE   I.WISCONSIN 


first  tractors  wish 
LOW-LINE  HIGH-CROP  design 

The  new  D-17  and  new  D-14  span  tall  crops. 
New-type  4-row  "swing-in"  cultivators 
are  mounted  in  an  all-new  way. 

Both  tractors  have  new  Roll-Shift  front 
wheels  and  Power-Shift  rear  wheels  that 
space  without  a  jack.  Snap-Coupler  hitch 
—  of  course! 


Power-Crater.  Traction  Booster  ami  Snap-Coupler 
are  Allis-Chalmers  tratJemarks 


ALLIS-CHALME 

Engineering  in  Action 


! 


Overheard  in  an  incubator:    "Last 

one  out  is  a  rotten  egg." 

***** 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb 
The  lamb  had  halitosis 
And  everj'  place  that  Mary  went 

The  people  held  their  nosis. 

***** 

I  think  the  Mormon  prophet  was 

A  very  funny  man 
I  wonder  how  his  wives  enjoyed 

His  prophet-sharing  plan. 

***** 

The  FBI  agent  in  a  western  state 
was  hot  on  the  trail  of  a  fugitive. 
When  word  came  that  he  was  head- 
ing for  a  small  Iowa  town,  the  G- 
man  called  the  local  sheriff. 

■'You  send  me  a  pitcher  of  that  guy 
and  I'll  git  him  good,"  the  sheriff 
promised.  That  night  the  govern- 
ment agent  mailed  the  sheriff  not 
one,  but  a  dozen  pictures  of  the  man 
— profiles,  fullface,  standing,  sitting, 
and  in  various  costumes.  Within  24 
hours,  he  received  an  electrifying 
phone  call: 

'We  got  11  of  those  crooks  locked 
up  already,"  the  sheriff  boasted, 
"and  I  guarantee  to  jug  the  last  one 

before  morning." 

***** 

Then  there  was  the  geologist  who 
had  the  hobby  of  collecting  stones 
and  keeping  them  in  his  bathroom. 

He  had  rocks  in  his  head. 

***** 

Looking  down  at  the  sick  man  the 
doctor  decided  to  tell  him  the  truth: 

Doctor — I  feel  I  should  tell  you 
that  you  are  a  very  sick  man.  I'm 
sure  that  you  would  want  to  know 
the  facts.  Now — is  there  anyone  you 
would  like  to  see? 

Bending  down  toward  his  patient 
the  doctor  heard  him  feebly  answer: 

Patient — Yes. 

Doctor — Who  is  it? 

Patient  (in  a  stronger  tone) — An- 
other doctor. 

***** 

"Not   guilty   of   bigamy,"   said   the 
judge.     "You  may  go  home." 
"Thanks,   judge.     Which   one?" 


Moe:  "Do  you  know  what  the  man 
said  when  his  cat  got  run  over  by  a 
steam  roller?" 

Joe:    "No." 
Moe:     "He   didn't   say    anything — he 
just  stood  there  with  a  long  puss." 

A  young  lover  was  reeling  out  a 
heavy  line  to  impress  the  beautiful 
girl. 

"Those  soft  lovely  hands,"  he 
whispered. 

"Your  warm  lips.  And  those  beau- 
tiful eyes  .  .  .  Where  did  you  get 
those  eyes?" 

She   answered,    "They    came    with 

my  head." 

***** 

It  was  3  a.m.  when  he  staggei-ed 
home  after  a  glorious  evening.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  series  of  unearthly 
squaks  howled  out  of  the  radio.  His 
wife  looked  into  the  room  and  dis- 
covered him  frantically  twisting  the 
dial  back  and  forth. 

'For  heaven's  sake,"  she  exclaim- 
ed. 'What  in  the  devil  are  you  doing." 

"G'way,  g'way!  Don't  bother  me," 
he  yelled.  "Some  poor  devil's  locked 
in  the  safe  and  I've  forgot  the  com- 
binashun." 

Jimmy's  mother,  a  believer  in  the 
be-a-little-gentleman-and-don't-fight 
school  of  upbringing,  was  trying  to 
instill  this  noble  outlook  into  her 
pugnacious  son.  "Jimmy,  when  that 
naughty  boy  thi'ew  stones  at  you, 
why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me  in- 
stead of  throwing  them  back?" 

"What  good  would  that  do?"  snort- 
ed Jimmy.  "You  can't  hit  the  side 
of  a  barn." 

***** 

A  sad  tale  is  told  of  the  glass- 
blower  who  was  suddenly  gripped 
by  an  attack  of  hiccups.  He  turned 
out  one  thousand  percolator  caps  be- 
fore help  came. 

***** 

"Mommy,  what's  a  vampire?" 


A  frantic  mother  rushed  into  a 
doctor's  office,  dragging  a  five-year- 
old  boy  by  the  hand.  "Doctor,"  she 
panted,  "is  this  child  capable  of  per- 
forming an  appendectomy?" 

"Of  course  not!"  replied  the  start- 
led medico. 

"See!"  screamed  the  mother  to  the 
boy.  "Now  you  march  right  out  of 
here  and  put  it  back." 

"This  is  the  third  operating  table 
this  month,  Dr.  Polunger.    You  must 

learn  not  to  cut  so  deeply." 

***** 

Her  lips  quivered  as  they  approach- 
ed mine.  My  whole  frame  trembled 
as  I  looked  into  her  eyes.  Her  body 
shook  with  intensity  and  our  lips 
met,  and  my  chin  vibrated  and  my 
body  shuddered  as  I  held  her  to  me. 

Moral:  Never  kiss  with  the  engine 
running. 


ANTIBIOTICS 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

sidered  substitutes  for  proper  sani- 
tation. The  amounts  of  antibiotics 
fed  for  growth  stimulation  are  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  levels  used  for 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Low  level 
feeding  of  antibiotics  as  practiced 
today  consists  of  adding  two  to  ten 
grams  per  ton  of  feed. 

Recent  studies  at  Clemson  with 
layers  have  shown  that  adding  50 
grams  of  either  aureomycin  or  terra- 
mycin  per  ton  of  feed  was  an  eco- 
nomical and  sound  practice.  Feed- 
ing 100  or  more  grams  of  antibiotics 
per  ton  of  feed  is  generally  referred 
to  as  a  therapeutic  level.  This  is 
generally  practiced  with  bii'ds  that 
are  affected  with  disease. 

There  are  yet  to  be  evaluated 
thousands  of  chemicals  and  drugs 
which  may  effect  in  some  way  the 
microorganisms  in  the  intestines  and 
thus  improve  nutrition  of  poultry.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  much 
active  research  in  this  field  in  the 


"Shut  up  and  drink  your  blood."     future. 


SIXTEEN 


THE  AGRARIAN 


AG  COLLEGE  SURVEY 
SHOWS  43.2% 
OF  HAY  LOSSES 
OCCUR   IN 
HARVESTING 


From  Circular  203,  Montana  State  College 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


YOU  SAVE  "LOST  HAY"  3  WAYS 

with  ALL-NEW  McCormicIc  No.  46  baler 


In  a  leading  grassland  state,  43.2  per  cent 
of  all  hay  lost  between  field  and  feed  bunk 
can  be  charged  to  weather  damage  and  bal- 
ing waste.  Now,  with  new  low-cost 
McCormick  No.  46  hay  baler,  farmers  can 
save  much  of  this  "lost  hay."  It's  simple 
as  1,  2,  3: 


H 


Extra-capacity  beats  bad  weather. 

Owners  report  the  No.  46  bales  as  much  as 
13  tons  an  hour  to  outdo  everything  in  its 
class!  Now,  more  of  every  crop  can  be 
choice  feed  relished  by  livestock. 

Timely  baling  and  gentlest  handling  yet 
save  more  vitamin  and  protein-rich  leaves 
for  feeding,  to  cut  meat  and  milk  costs. 

Surest-tie  ever  developed  saves  need- 
less loose-bale  waste.  Rough  handling  won't 
bulge  or  buckle  these  fully-packed  bales! 


n 


H_l. 


Get  more  hay-saving  facts,  FREE!  Write  for  more  informa- 
tion about  the  capacity  "champ"  of  the  low-cost  balers 
...  or  see  this  new  McCormick  No.  46  baler  at  your  local 
IH  dealer.   He'll  welcome  you! 

SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL     HARVESTER  dealer 


International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  — Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment 
. . .  Motor  Trucks  . .  .  Conslruction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


.  Commercial  Wheel  Troctors 


1 


WINSTON  is  the  big  brand  on  this 
range, nna'am_ for  filter  and  for  flavor! 

Once  folks  discover  Winston,  they  just  can't  keep  the  news 
under  their  Stetsons !  They  go  for  the  flavor  because  it's  so 
clean  and  fresh  —  from  a  bright,  clear  blend  of  superb  tobac- 
cos. They  like  Winston's  exclusive  pure-white  filter,  with 
the  smart  cork-smooth  tip.  And,  they  like  to  share  a  good 
thing  when  they  find  it!  You  try  'em.  Then  you'll  knovi  why 
Winston  is  now  way  out  ahead  of  the  other  filter  cigarettes. 

H.  J.  RfYNO  IDS  TOBACCO  CO..  WINSIONSALfM.N.C. 


^ow  available 

in  crush-proof  box,  too! 


Smoke  WINSTON  America's  best  selling,  best  tasting  filter  cigarette! 


'  7  /  ^/- 
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M.here  are  plans  that  I  must  draw. 

Then  let  this  timid  hand  of  mine 
Be  guided,  line  for  line, 
With  that  steady,  certain  trueness 
Of  the  Hand  that  planned 
This  universe. 

There  are  materials  I  must  choose. 

Then  let  this  casual  mind  of  mine 
Choose  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Mind 
That  fixed  the  substances 
Of  things  like  grass  and  trees 
And  mountain  peaks. 


There  are  decisions  I  njust  make. 

Then  let  me  make  them  with  that  sureness 
That  divided  land  and  sea, 
And  day  and  night,  the  birds  that  fly 
And  beasts  that  roam  the  field. 


£r -p^e  a  Mf/^^:/^e  Lr  ^^^f^/  m^f/a 


There's  a  determination  I  must  have. 

Then  let  me  bind  myself  unto  such  things 

As  principles,  and  tioith,  and  right 

With  that  same  permanence 

That  holds  in  their  celestial  places 

The  sun,  and  stars. 

And  all  the  heavens'  gems. 

I've  a  future  I  must  build. 

So,  let  me  build  it  with  such  care, 

Such  tools,  such  wisdom. 

And  with  such  a  rugged  firmness, 

That  all  the  fiercest  thrusts 

Of  host  or  elements 

Cannot  destroy  it. 

Aye,  I've  a  future  I  must  build  .  .  . 
Let  me  rise,  then,  to  the  task! 
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PHILOSOPHY 

We,  the  members  of  this  year's 
staff  of  the  Agrarian,  realize  that 
we  have  a  difficult  and  challenging 
task  before  us.  We  hope  to  keep  up 
the  good  work  of  the  past  editors 
who  have  continually  built  it  up  to 
a  top  publication.  It  is  going  to  be 
hard  work  to  improve  upon  their 
work.  It  is  evident  to  us  that  we 
can  accomplish  little  or  nothing 
without  the  support  of  the  students 
and  faculty  members  in  the  School 
of  Agriculture.  You  may  say  "what 
can  I  do  to  help  our  publication?"  I 
hope  you  say  our  publication  be- 
cause it  is  your  publication.  If  you 
would  like  to  help  with  the  Agrarian, 
we  are  always  in  need  of  interest- 
ing articles — articles  that  will  be  of 
some  interest  and  service  to  stu- 
workers  in  the  state.  If  you  have  an 
dents,  farmers,  and  agricultural 
article  you  think  would  be  of  inter- 
est, contact  any  member  of  the  staff. 

What  does  the  new  staff  plan  to 
accomplish  this  year  and  next  year? 
As  the  editors  have  done  in  the  past, 
we  want  to  convey  to  the  readers  of 
this  publication  the  important  de- 
velopments in  the  ever  enlarging 
field  of  agriculture.  We  want  to 
create  more  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  agriculture  among  the  students  by 
showing  them  some  of  the  things 
that  are  going  on  right  here  on  the 
campus. 

"Clemesta"  is  over,  and  many  stu- 
dents might  wonder  if  it  was  worth 
the  long  hours  of  planning,  prepara- 
tion, and  work  it  required.  Although 
the  attendance  at  "Clemesta"  might 
not  have  been  up  to  expectations, 
the  School  of  Agriculture  should  feel 
justly  proud  of  the  many  fine  exhib- 
its that  were  on  display.  "  Clemesta" 
not  only  helped  to  convey  to  the  vis- 
itors the  idea  that  agriculture  is  a 
science,  business,  and  industry;  but 
it  gave  our  own  students  in  agricul- 
ture a  feeling  of  pride  in  what  we 
have  and  the  accomplishments  we 
have  made.  It  is  certainly  pleasing 
to  know  that  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture is  definitely  on  the  move  this 
year.  Many  of  our  visitors  who  had 
the  feeling  that  they  knew  all  about 
agriculture  when  they  walked  into 
the  entrance  of  the  Plant  and  Ani- 
mal Science  Building  were  soon  to 
find  that  agriculture  is  more  than 
"plowing  a  mule"  or  "milking  a 
cow."  "Clemesta"  gave  the  visitors 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Little  International 


By    W.    C.    Weeks,    A.H.    '58 


The  Second  Annual  Clemson  Lit- 
tle International  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, April  19,  1958.  This  event  is  a 
livestock  showmanship  and  judging 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Block  and 
Bridle  Club  in  conjunction  with  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department.  The 
showmanship  contest  is  designed  to 
give  each  member  of  the  Club  ex- 
perience in  fitting  and  showing  dif- 
ferent classes  of  livestock.  The  judg- 
ing contest  is  extended  to  all  F.F.A. 
and  4-H  judging  teams  in  the  state, 
and  is  designed  to  give  them  prac- 
tice in  judging  livestock.  The  judg- 
ing contest  is  also  open  to  college 
students  majoring  in  agriculture 
who  are  interested  in  livestock 
judging. 


Prof.  Dale  Hand^in  and  J.  R.  Hill 
look  over  the  awards. 


The  program,  which  ran  for  the 
entire  day,  included  the  showing  of 
sheep,  swine,  and  cattle.  These 
groups  of  livestock  were  divided 
into  classes.  The  sheep  were  divided 
into  classes  of  crossbred  lambs  and 
Hampsire  rams:  the  swine  were  di- 
vided into  classes  of  Hampshire  gilts 
a"d  Berkshire  gilts:  and  the  cattle 
v/ere  divided  into  classes  of  cross- 
bred fat  steers,  Aberdeen  Angus 
heifers,  and  Polled  Hereford  heifers. 
The  culmination  of  these  events  for 
each  group  of  livestock  was  the 
crowning  of  a  Gr?nd  Chamoion  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  Showman. 


The  results  of  these  contests  ran 
as  follows;  First  and  Second  Places 
in  the  sheep  department  were  taken 
by  W.  C.  Weeks,  showing  a  Hamp- 
shire ram,  and  C.  A.  Segars,  with  a 
crossbred  lamb.  In  the  swine  de- 
partment, T.  N.  Rogers,  showing  a 
Hampshire  gilt,  and  R.  C.  Sherard, 
with  a  Berkshire  gilt  were  First  and 
Second  Place  Showman  Winners. 
First  and  Second  Place  in  the  cattle 
department  were  T.  W.  Hayes  and 
H.  D.  Goforth,  both  with  crossbred 
fat  steers.  When  the  individual 
champion  from  each  class  had  been 
chosen,  he  competed  to  become  the 
Grand  Champion  of  the  entire 
Showmanship  Contest.  W.  C.  Weeks, 
showing  a  Hampshire  ram,  was 
named  the  Grand  Champion  Show- 
man and  T.  N.  Rogers,  showing  a 
Hampshire  gilt,  was  named  the  Re- 
serve Grand  Champion  Showman. 

All  awards  and  ribbons  were  pre- 
sented to  the  winners  by  "'Miss  Lit- 
tle International",  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Callister,  a  student  at  Winthrop  Col- 
lege, from  Fort  Mill,  S.  C.  These 
ribbons  were  made  of  leather,  being 
the  first  time  that  leather  ribbons 
have  ever  been  given  in  a  contest  in 
th*^  Southeast. 

The  judges  for  the  Contest  were 
E.  W.  Cook  of  Clemson,  sheep;  Pete 
Mahler,  Chinquapin  Farms,  Tryon. 
N.  C,  swine:  and  R.  C.  McCants,  Jr., 
Master  Feed  and  Gi-ain  Co.,  Orange- 
burg,  cattle. 

At  1:00  p.m.  the  F.F.A. .  the  4-H 
and  the  College  Freshman  Judging 
Contests  were  held.  The  F.F.A.  and 
4-H  Teams  competed  on  team  as 
well  as  individual  basis  with  the 
first  five  individuals  receiving  leath- 
er ribbons  and  the  first  two  teams 
receiving  cups  and  plaques.  In  4-H 
competition  the  Sumter  team  was 
the  winning  team  with  Bobby  Pow- 
ell taking  top  honors  as  high  scorer. 
In  the  F.  F.  A.  Contest,  the  J.  F. 
Byrnes  team  won,  and  Ronald 
Kniffht  was  high  scorer.  The  college 
frephmen  competed  on  an  individual 
b^asis  and  were  awarded  keys  and 
ribbons.   Jack  Martin  was  high  scor- 


er in  the  Freshman  Contest  and  Wal- 
ter Pitts  was  Second  Place  Winner. 
Eight  classes  were  judged  in  the 
contest,  with  .the  F.F.A.  and  4-H 
Team  only  placing  each  class,  while 
the  College  Freshmen  placed  each 
class  and  gave  two  sets  of  reasons 
for  their  placings. 

At  7:00  p.m.  the  Annual  Club  Ban- 
quet, the  last  event  of  the  day,  was 
held  at  the  Clemson  House.  After  a 
fine  steak  dinner,  the  Club  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  T.  E.  Bell  of  Orange- 
burg, a  Clemson  graduate  and  now 
Head  Buyer  '  for  Kingan  Packing 
Company  of  that  city.  Mr.  Bell 
spoke  on  "Changes  and  Challenges 
Facing  Students  Majoring  in  Animal 
Husbandry,"  and  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  and  maintaining 
quality  in  the  livestock  produced  in 
South  Carolina.  After  Mr.  Bell's  talk, 
the  awards  of  the  different  events  of 
the  day  and  year  were  made  to  the 
members  of  the  Club. 
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-:<:<■  .•     Grpitd  Champion  £>howman 
T.  N.  Rogers  shows  off  a  gilt. 

Trays  were  presented  to  the  Grand 
Champion  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  Showman  in  the  Show- 
manship Contest.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Professor  D.  L.  Hand- 
lin.  Faculty  Advisor  for  the  Club. 
The  winner  and  runner-up  of  the 
Freshmen  Judging  Contest  were 
given  keys  by  W.  C.  Weeks.  Presi- 
dent Weeks  then  presented  the  love- 
ly queen  with  a  silver  cup.  The 
Judging  Team  was  presented  med- 
als by  their  coach,  D.  L.  Handlin, 
and  the  team  in  turn  gave  Mr.  Hand- 
lin a  sterling  silver  inscribed  dish. 
The  top  honor  given  by  the  Block 
and  Bridle  Club,  the  Merit  Trophy 
Award,  was  presented  to  the  most 
outstanding  senior,  W.  C.  Weeks,  by 
Dr.  R.  F.  Wheeler,  Head  of  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Department. 
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BABY    CHICKS 


JEDA  -  KI  -  ACRES 


For  the  Best  in  Registered  Holsteins 


HARCO  R.  I.  REDS,  SEX  LINKED, 
HONEGGER  LAYERS  AND  OTTEN 


We  Watch  Our  "P's"  and  "Q's" 
"P"  reduction  —  "Q"  u  a  1  i  t  y 


F.  C.  X.  Hatchery 

YORK,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Phone:    MUrray  4-4261 


John  B.  6c  Edith  M.  Klinger 


LIBERTY,  S.  C. 
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LEE'S 
Amoco  Service  Station 

Most  Modern  Station  in  Clemson 

CLEAN  REST  ROOMS 

Honoring  Courtesy  Cards  of 
All  Major  Oil  Companies 

TELEPHONE  2696 


"Researched-Feeds  for  the  Southeast" 
at  the  Red  and  Yellow  Sign  of     .     .     . 
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Spartan  Quality 


FEEDS 

Research  Laboratories  at  SPARTANBURG 
Research  Farm  at  WHITESTONE 
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SPARTANBURG  and  NEWBERRY 
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THE  AGRARIAN 


In  our  new  and  modern  agricul- 
tural economy  in  South  Carolina, 
diversification  is  a  must  when  pos- 
sible. Bees  can  be  handled  by  most 
members  of  the  family,  and  all 
phases  of  beekeeping  may  be  more 
than  an  interesting  hobby.  With 
proper  management,  beekeeping  can 
result  in  a  highly  profitable  enter- 
prise. 

The  honey  bee  was  introduced 
into  North  America  in  Colonial 
times.  Since  then  it  has  been  dis- 
tributed widely  across  the  continent. 
The  German  or  black  bee,  the  Car- 
niolan  or  striped  bee,  the  Caucasian, 
and  the  Italian  or  amber  bee,  are 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  The 
Italian  race  is  most  valued  by  bee- 
keepers. Even  more  important  than 
the  beeswax  or  the  honey  produced 
is  the  service  bees  render  farmers. 
Much  of  the  plant  world  is  depen- 
dent to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
bee  for  its  pollination.  South 
Carolina  is  a  favorable  location  for 
beokeeping.  The  Palmetto  state  has 
ample  flowering  plants  which  will 
produce  some  of  the  most  desirable 
honey  known  in  the  whole  country. 
Some  of  these  plants  include  the 
huckleberry,  asters,  the  gums,  soy 
beans,  cotton,  hairy  vetch,  the  clo- 
vers, sour  wood,  peach  and  apples: 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
Other  conditions  favorable  for  bee- 
keeping in  South  Carolina  are  ideal 
climate  and  good  soil  types,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  streams  and 
swamps  located  throughout  the  state. 

The  art  of  beekeeping  is  not  con- 
fined to  honey  production.  One  may 
specialize  in  queen  bee  rearing.  An- 
other desirable  phase  of  beekeep- 
ing is  the  production  of  package 
bees.  In  fact,  the  greatest  bee  pack- 
aging area  is  the  South.  Recently, 
many  beekeepers  have  made  a  spec- 
ialtv  of  producing  royal  jelly,  and 
high  profits  have  been  realized  from 
this  endeavor.  Also,  not  new  in  the 
bee  business  at  all,  are  the  producers 
who  rent  or  hire  out  their  hives  to 
orchard  farmers  and  others  who  de- 
sire bees  for  pollination  of  special 
plants. 

Although  many  recent  publica- 
tions about  beekeeping  indicate  that 
South  Carolina  has  been  increasing 
percentage  wise  in  the  number  of 
colonies  of  bees,  we  should  stop  and 
think  of  where  we  were  on  the  pro- 
duction scale  in  earlier  years.  Even 
the  number  of  hives  has  been  de- 
creasing for  the  past  few  years.  In 
1900    South    Carolina    had    approxi- 


Beekeeping  in 
South  Carolina 


By  Rhemar  P.  Lane,  Ag.  Ec.  '58 
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Carrying  out  one  of  the  jobs  involved  with  beekeeping. 


mately  150,000  colonies  of  bees  com- 
pared to  about  60,000  colonies  in 
1954.  In  1958  the  number  of  colonies 
had  probably  dropped  to  approxi- 
mately 58,000,  and  the  number  of 
producers  has  been  on  the  decline 
for  several  years. 

In  analyzing  the  situation,  one 
may  conclude  quickly  that  the  de- 
cline is  due  basically  to  the  small 
net  profit  for  the  beekeepers'  efforts. 
A  further  analysis,  however,  may 
throw  a  somewhat  different  light  on 
the  subject.  The  net  profit  per  pound 
of  honey  is  much  less  with  the  pro- 
ducers who  are  using  outdated 
equipment,  and,  in  general,  have  a 
poor  knowledge  of  beekeeping.  This 
fact  added  to  the  lack  of  good  ad- 
vertising has  kept  many  beekeepers 
in  a  poor  financial  status.  In  other 
words,  the  fixed  costs  involved  for 
the  inefficient  pi'oducer  are  as  great 


as  they  are  for  the  efficient  pro- 
ducer. This  established  fixed  cost 
necessitates  a  much  smaller  net 
profit  per  pound  of  honey  for  the  in- 
efficient beekeeper. 

One  other  managerial  problem 
which  the  beekeeper  encounters  is 
the  practice  of  feeding  bees  artifici- 
ally. The  bees  live  through  the  win- 
ter in  the  hive,  and  it  is  their  nature 
to  eat  the  honey  which  they  have 
stored  in  the  honeycomb  cells  during 
the  summer.  If  excessive  amounts 
of  honey  were  removed  from  the 
hives  during  the  harvesting  season, 
however,  there  is  no  natural  food  for 
the  bees.  When  this  situation  oc- 
curs, the  bees  must  be  fed  or  they 
will  starve.  In  South  Carolina  the 
most  critical  time  requiring  close 
observation  of  the  bees'  honey  stores 
is  from  late  March  to  middle  or  late 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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This  information  bocth  operated  by  Alpha  Zeta  was  the  beginning 
of  the  long  route  through  "Clemesta." 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
By  John  L.  Williams,  Ag.  Ec.  '59 
Our  Agricultural  Economics  dis- 
play for  "Clemesta"  was  designed  to 
give  other  people  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
jects we  study  here  at  Clemson  and 
the  various  job  opportunities  avail- 
able for  Agricultural  Economics 
graduates. 

At  the  center  of  our  display,  we 
had  an  arch  representing  a  door, 
and  from  this  arch  there  was  a  ro- 
tating electrical  sign  reading,  "Wel- 
come to  Agricultural  Economics." 
To  the  left  and  right  of  the  arch  we 
divided  our  curriculum  into  the 
courses  taught  in  the  Department — 
Agricultural  Marketing,  Agricultur- 
al Policy,  Farm  Management,  Ru- 
ral Sociology,  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tives, and  Statistics. 

Transportation,  Storage,  Packag- 
ing, and  Market  Research  made  up 
the  functions  of  the  Marketing  dis- 
play. All  of  the  functions  were  rep- 
resented by  models  except  Market 
Research,  which  was  well  illustrated 
by  an  improved  type  of  fruit  facer. 
This  new  facer  has  been  developed 
as  a  result  of  a  study  made  by  the 
Agricultural  Economics  Department. 
This  improved  type  facer  is  designed 
so  that  the  person  doing  the  facing 
may  have  both  hands  free  to  select 
the    fruit    for    the    facer,    and    this 


greatly  reduces  the  time  required 
to  do  the  job. 

Our  Agricultural  Policy  display 
tried  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  must  maintain  foreign 
markets  for  Agricultural  products  if 
she  plans  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  prosperity  of  Agriculture.  The 
question  was  also  raised  as  to 
whether  Agriculture  is  better  off 
with  government  support  or  without 
government  support.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  debated  for  many 
hours  by  farmers  and  other  people. 

A  balanced  farm  program  was  the 
theme  of  the  Farm  Management  dis- 
play. Every  farm  in  the  United 
States  must  strive  to  have  a  well- 
balanced  farm  program  if  farm 
families  as  a  whole  wish  to  raise 
their  level  of  living.  If  we  are  to 
have  an  efficient,  well-balanced 
farm  program,  we  must  have  effi- 
cient management,  keep  adequate 
records,  plant  recommended  varie- 
ties, and  follow  recommended  soil 
conservation  practices. 

Rural  Sociology  was  very  aptly  il- 
lustrated by  pictures  showing  the 
various  farm  and  home  improve- 
ments that  one  can  make  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  his  own  farm  as 
well  as  the  community's  appearance. 
We  may  need  to  paint  the  house,  re- 
pair and  paint  the  mailbox,   or  re- 


place a  fence  that  is  falling  down.  We 
can  also  build  a  community  center 
so  that  the  farm  families  will  have  a 
place  to  gather  and  have  socials. 
Things  such  as  those  mentioned 
above  inay  also  increase  the  value 
of  the  community  or  neighborhood. 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  were 
represented  by  a  display  of  a  milk 
cooperative.  We  tried  to  point  out 
how  a  farmer  might  be  able  to  mar- 
ket his  products  better  through  a 
cooperative.  Farmers  marketing  co- 
operatively have  had  by  far  the 
greatest  influence  on  market  organi- 
zation and  prices.  The  basic  objec- 
tive of  the  cooperatives  has  been  to 
bring  greater  returns  to  farmers  for 
the  products  they  sell. 


"Should  We  Have  Government 
Support?"  was  the  theme  of  this 
exhibit. 

Statistics  is  a  subject  we  hear 
much  of  and  come  in  contact  with 
regularly,  yet  we  know  little  about 
it.  Our  exhibit  was  designed  to  show 
the  tools  students  work  with  and  a 
few  of  the  things  that  may  be  ac- 
complished by  statistical  methods. 
One  of  the  tools  used  most  frequent- 
ly is  the  calculator,  which  was  dis- 
played with  a  mannequin  standing 
over  it  as  if  he  were  going  to  do 
some  calculating. 

In  ending,  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  of  those  who  contributed  so  much 
of  their  time  and  talent  to  make  our 
Agricultural  Economics  exhibit  a 
success. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
James  K.  Merck,  Ag.  En 

The  profession  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering is  usually  divided  into 
four  major  fields  as  follows:  Soil 
and  Water,  Farm  Structures,  Farm 
Machinery,  and  Electric  Power  and 
Processing.  The  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Clemesta  program  was  ar- 
ranged with  displays  on  each  of  the 
above  with  special  exhibits  on  Gin- 
ning Engineering. 

The  Soil  and  Water  display,  which 
won  the  blue  ribbon  for  best  indi- 
vidual display  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture, consisted  of  a  model  of  an 
ideal  farm  layout  on  a  large  sand 
table.  The  proper  installation  of  tile 
drainage  systems,  terraces,  grassed 
waterways,  and  plastic  lined  ponds 
were  but  a  few  of  the  many  engi- 
neering features  shown.  A  bit  of 
humor  was  added  by  special  instal- 
lations exhibited  in  the  edge  of  the 
forest. 

On  an  adjoining  table,  a  person 
could  observe  the  four  ways  of  in- 
stalling drain  tile.  These  were  class- 
ed as  Not  Permissible,  Ordinary, 
First  Class  and  Concrete  Cradle. 

The  Farm  Structures  exhibit  con- 
tained models  of  two  pole-type  gen- 
eral purpose  farm  structures  along 
with  a  display  of  split  ring  connec- 
tors. A  four  hundred  pound  load 
was  supported  by  a  model  truss,  con- 
structed of  southern  pine  members. 
Va  by  1  inch  in  size.  This  model 
truss  clearly  demonstrated  the  need 
for  proper  design  in  farm  structures. 

Exhibits  in  another  important 
phase  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Electric  Power  and  Processing,  in- 
cluded a  motor  and  control  te^t 
stand  and  a  water  pump  test  stpnd. 
Various  instruments  used  in  research 
and  teaching  were  disDlaved.  In- 
cluded in  these  was  a  sixt-en  noint 
temperature  recorder  which  records 
the  temperature  in  sixteen  pre-de- 
termined  locations  at  one  time. 

The  Farm  Machinery  displavs  pre- 
sented a  contrast  between  old  and 
new  machinery.  An  old  hand- 
operated  cotton  gin  and  a  modern 
power  driven  gin  v/ere  di'^nlayed 
along  with  a  modern  cotton  Dicker. 
An  early  model  of  a  cotton  ^trinper, 
made  in  York  Countv,  Sout^  Caro- 
lina, was  included  in  the  many  pieces 
of  farm  machinery. 

A  combine  equipped  v/ith  a  corn 
harvesting  attachment  was  a  direct 
contrast  to   a  replica   of  Cvrus  Hall 


McCormick's  first  reaper.  Old  and 
new  tillage  equipment  was  exhibited 
on  the  outside  of  the  building.  "Spot- 
lighting" grassland  farming  were 
bailers. 

A  special  exhibit  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  that  was  of  interest  to 
many  in  the  cotton  belt  was  the  dis- 
play of  Ginning  Engineering  at 
Clemson.  This  display  had  several 
cut-a-way  views  of  equipment  used 
in  a  modern  cotton  gin  and  samples 
of  the  cotton  and  trash  at  each  point 
in  the  ginning  process. 


cal  evolution  of  soils  from  their  par- 
ent material  country  rock.  The  soil 
was  then  broken  down  to  show  the 
component  parts.  Nematodes,  which 
may  be  either  helpful  or  harmful, 
were  shown  along  with  benefits  and 
damages  which  they  cause.  Sands, 
silt  and  clay  were  displayed  along 
with  the  percentages  of  each  which 
make  up  common  soil  types. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Boykin  and  Mr.  Ben 
Eskew  were  advisors  for  the  club 
presentation.  They  were  assisted  in 
the  planning  by  Bruce  Bates,  Robert 
Stephens,  Dewitt  Walker,  Tom  Har- 
mon, Jr.,  and  Dick  Holstein. 


AGRONOMY 
By  Richard  Holstein,  Agron.  '59 

For  their  exhibit  in  Clemesta,  the 
Agronomy  Club  members  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  soils,  prop- 
er fertilization,  and  improved  varie- 
ties to  South  Carolina  agriculture. 

Among  the  exhibits  was  a  com- 
parason  of  the  productivity  of  Com- 
mon and  Coastal  Bermuda  Grass. 
The  exhibit  showed  the  result  of  the 
grass's  reaction  to  irrigation  and 
different  amounts  of  nitrogen.  Ex- 
hibits of  cotton  and  corn  were  shown 
which  illustrated  the  differences  in 
vields  due  to  irrigation.  It  was  found 
that  the  gross  returns  from  an  acre 
of  cotton  increased  from  $184  per 
acre  to  almost  $484  per  acre  with  the 
use  of  irrigation.  Likewise,  the  yield 
of  corn  was  increased  from  12  bush- 
els per  acre  to  117  bushels  per  acre 
with  proper  irrigation. 

On  the  soils  side  an  exhibit  was 
presented  which  showed  the  geologi- 


POULTRY 
By    Charlie    Toal,    Poultry    '59 

For  "Clemesta"  the  Poultry  De- 
partment showed  off  the  dressing 
plant  from  start  to  finish.  The  pro- 
cessing plant  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  modern  of  all  pilot  dressing 
plants  in  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
the  United  States.  The  dressing 
plant  has  a  maximum  capacity  of 
1000  birds  an  hour,  and  requires  20 
persons  to  operate  at  full  capacity. 
As  the  birds  are  brought  by  truck 
to  the  plant,  they  are  put  on  the  con- 
tinuous line  and  are  killed  with  an 
electric  stunning  knife.  The  knife 
cuts  the  large  blood  vessel  in  the 
neck  and  shocks  or  stuns  at  the  same 
time.  The  birds  then  go  to  the  scald- 
er  with  water  at  128°F,  and  this 
loosens  the  feathers  for  the  first 
nicker.  This  picker  picks  the  main 
feathers  by  the  action  of  rubber  fin- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


South  Carolina  crops  were  featured  in  one  phase  of  the  Agronomy  exhibit. 
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ALPHA  ZETA  ELECTS  NEW  MEMBERS 

Alpha  Zeta  is  a  national  organization  which  pro- 
poses to  "promote  the  profession  of  agriculture;  to 
establish,  foster,  and  develop  high  standards  of 
scholarship,  character,  leadership,  and  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  among  all  its  members;  to  create  and 
band  together  a  body  of  outstanding  technical  men 
who  by  scholarly  attainment,  a  faithful  service, 
and  maintenance  of  ethical  ideals  and  principals 
have  achieved  distinction  and  are  capable  of  hon- 
oring achievement  in  others;  to  strive  for  breadth 
of  vision,  unity  of  action  and  accomplishment  of 
ideals;  to  commend  all  worthy  deeds,  and  if  fra- 
ternal welfare  demands,  to  counsel  with  its 
members." 

Alpha  Zeta  members  are  selected  from  agri- 
cultural students  "of  high  scholarship  on  the  basis 
of  character,  leadership,  and  personality."  This 
semester  nine  new  members  were  received.  They 
are  as  follows:  Neil  H.  Anderson,  Greenville;  Rob- 
ert B.  Dibble,  Orangeburg;  Thomas  S.  Harmon,  Jr., 
Lexington;  Donald  W.  Eaddy,  Lake  City;  Elbert  D. 
Porter,  Loris;  Donald  R.  Gowan,  Inman;  Michael 
Mangum,  Spartanburg;  John  G.  Swartzfager,  Co- 
lumbia; and  William  C.  Mills.  Blackstock.  Dr. 
Koloman  Lehotsky,  Forestry  Department  head, 
was  taken  in  as  an  associate  member. 

Alpha  Zeta  officers  and  advisors  were  elected  at 
the  regular  meeting  on  April  14.  The  officers  are 
as  follows: 

States  M.  McCarter Chancellor 

Thomas  S.  Harmon,  Jr. Censor 

Billy  R.  Abercrombie Scribe 

H.  Todd  Arant  Treasurer 

Rufus  C.  Sherard Chronicler 

L.  M.  Bauknight,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  was  elected  as  advisor  to  serve 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  L.  D.  Malphrus,  whose  term  ex- 
pired. Other  members  of  the  advisory  committee 
are  Dr.  W.  M.  Epps,  Chairman  and  Dr.  G.  R. 
Craddock. 

The  National  Conclave  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  in  September,  and  Billy  R. 
Abercrombie  was  elected  delegate  and  States  M. 
McCarter  as  alternate  from  the  South  Carolina 
Chapter. 

Other  business  consisted  of  planning  for  the  an- 
nual Alpha  Zeta  banquet  to  be  held  May  5th  at 
the  Clemson  House. 

EIGHT 


New  Alpha  Zeta  members  smile  at  the  informal  initiation 

F.F.A.  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

The  Clemson  Collegiate  Chapter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  recently  elected  three  mem- 
bers to  fill  those  vacancies  made  by  seniors  going 
out  to  practice  teach.  The  present  slate  of  officers 
is  as  follows:  Billy  Abercrombie,  President,  from 
Fountain  Inn;  Vaughn  Carmichael,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, from  Johnstown,  Pa.;  States  McCarter, 
Treas.,  from  Clover;  Andrew  Cross,  Secretary, 
from  Cross;  Wayne  Mack,  Reporter,  from  North; 
Hugh  McClimon,  Sentinel,  from  Greer;  and  Pro- 
fessor F.  E.  Kirkley,  Advisor.  New  officers  for 
1958-59  will  be  elected  at  the  next  meeting. 


NEW  MEMBERS  TAKEN  INTO 
ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA 

Four  new  members  were  taken  into  the  Kappa 
Chapter  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  recently.  They  were 
informally  initiated  the  week  of  April  14,  and  the 
formal  initiation  was  held  April  18.  The  students 
initiated  into  the  chapter  were  as  follows:  James 
D.  Stone,  junior  from  Johnsonville;  F.  Wayne 
Mack,  sophomore  from  North;  Thurman  E.  Clardy, 
sophomore  from  Wampee;  and  John  G.  Snowdcn, 
sophomore  from  Lake  City. 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  a  National  Professional  Agri- 
cultural Education  Fraternity,  is  an  organization 
on  college  campuses  composed  of  young  men  in 
training  to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture.  Mem- 
bers are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  scholastic 
abilities,  leadership,  and  their  desire  to  contribute 
their  utmost  to  Vocational  Agriculture. 
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STEMBRIDGE  WINS  PHI  KAPPA  PHI  AWARD 

Gene  Stembridge,  Clemson  College  senior  in 
horticulture  from  Ellijay,  Georgia,  has  received  a 
$2500  fellowship  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honorary 
scholarship  society. 

Stembridge  was  one  of  only  four  annual  selec- 
tions by  the  national  committee,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Los  Angeles.  The  award,  which  can  be 
used  in  any  graduate  school  of  his  choice,  is  the 
first  ever  won  by  a  Clemson  nominee. 

Vice-president  of  the  Clemson  chapter,  Stem- 
bridge  plans  to  enter  either  the  University  of 
Maryland  or  Michigan  State  University  to  do 
graduate  work  in  plant  breeding.  He  also  will  ac- 
cept a  quarter-time  assistantship  in  research. 

At  Clemson,  he  has  a  grade  point  ratio  of  3.85 
(possible  4.0)  and  topped  the  junior  class  aca- 
demically last  year. 

The  honoree  is  past  editor  of  The  Agrarian,  stu- 
dent publication  of  the  School  of  Agriculture;  sec- 
retary of  the  Student  Assembly;  chairman  of  the 
Student  Agricultural  Council;  and  chancellor  of 
Alpha  Zeta,  honorary  agricultural  fraternity.  He 
also  is  a  member  of  the  Horticulture  Club  and  Phi 
Eta  Sigma,  honorary  freshman  scholastic  fra- 
ternity. 


ARANT  AWARDED  RALSTON 
PURINA  SCHOLARSHIP 

H.  Todd  Arant,  Bowman,  has  been  awarded  the 
annual  $500  Ralston  Purina  Scholarship  for  in- 
coming Dairy,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Poultry 
seniors.  This  was  announced  by  J.  D.  Sykes, 
Purina  vice-president. 

Arant,  an  animal  husbandry  student,  was  select- 
ed by  the  scholarship  committee  at  Clemson  for 
outstanding  scholastic  standing,  leadership,  and 
character. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club 
and  Alpha  Zeta,  honorary  agricultural  fraternity; 
candidate  for  the  1958  Clemson  livestock  judging 
team,  and  an  exceptional  member  of  the  state  4-H 
organization.  Last  fall  he  represented  the  Clem- 
son chapter  at  the  International  Block  and  Bridle 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

The  Purina  scholarship  program  is  in  its  fourth 
year,  serving  48  land  grant  colleges  in  the  United 
State  and  three  Canadian  agricultural  colleges. 


4-H  CLUB  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

'"^he  Clemson  4-H  Club  met  April  10  forlhe  puT- 
pose  of  electing  officers  for  next  school  year.  The 
following  men  were  selected  to  serve  as  officers 
for  next  year: 

President Frank  Sutherland 

Vice  President Curtis  Wallace 

Secretary H.  C.  McCord 

Treasurer J.  H.  Griffin 

Cor.  Sec.     Ben  Brockington 

Publicity  Chairman Melvin  Rogers 

Sergeant-at-Arms B.  W.  Anderson 

Faculty  Adv. H.  O.  Vaigneur 

Because  of  lack  of  time  and  added  responsibili- 
ties. Dr.  W.  A.  King  resigned  as  faculty  advisor  for 
the  club.  The  members  regret  that  he  could  not 
continue  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 


DR.  M.  D.  FARRAR  ADDRESSES 
CONVENTION 

Dr.  M.  D.  Farrar,  dean  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Clemson  College,  addressed  the  23rd  an- 
nual Chemurgic  Convention  in  Chicago,  April  23- 
24.  on  "New  Crops  in  South  Carolina."  Dean  Far- 
rar stressed  the  role  of  bamboo. 

His  Chicago  appearance  followed  attendance  of 
the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Animal  Agriculture  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, Lafayette,  Indiana,  April  21-22. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

On  Saturday  March  22,  1958,  the  Clemson  Col- 
lege Block  and  Bridle  Club  prepared  and  served 
their  traditional  delicious  Bar-B-Q  to  over  a  1,000 
persons  who  attended  the  annual  spring  inter- 
squad  game  of  the  Clemson  Tigers. 

The  Bar-B-Q  was  prepared  by  the  members  of 
the  Block  and  Bridle  Club  under  the  direction  of 
their  club  president,  William  Weeks,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry senior  from  Alto,  Georgia,  and  club  ad- 
visor Professor  Dale  Handlin  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department. 


HORTICULTURE  CLUB  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

The  Horticulture  Club  recently  elected  officers 
for  the  next  school  year.  Those  elected  were  John 
Howard,  President;  "Sonny"  Rhem,  Vice  President; 
Ralph  Boatwright,  Secretary;  and  E.  C.  Chandler, 
Treasurer. 
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Etiwan  Fertilizer  Co. 

CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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For  the  BEST  in 
Hamburgers  and  all 
types  of  Sandwiches 


L.   C.   MARTIN 
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The  Men  Who  Guide  Us  .  .  . 
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Thomas  Virgel  Wilson 


One  of  the  newer  and  more  out- 
standing members  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Staff  is  Thomas 
Virgel  Wilson.  Professor  Wilson  is 
a  native  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
born  and  reared  at  Piedmont  and 
received  his  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree from  Clemson  College  in  1942. 
He  continued  his  training  in  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, and  he  received  his  master 
of  science  degree  in  1949. 

For  one  year  he  was  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Later,  he  entered  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  where  he 
served  two  and  one-half  years. 
While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he 
was  a  pilot — flying  mainly  the  B-17. 
While  serving  with  the  8th  Air  Force 
in  England  near  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  flew  three  combat  missions. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  the 
University  of  Georgia  where  he  join- 
ed the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Staff  and  taught  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Engineering.  Upon 
leaving  the  University  of  Georgia, 
he  did  further  graduate  work  and 
taught  Soil  Conservation  at  North 
Carolina  State  College.  While  there, 
he  did  research  work  with  irrigation. 

Professor  Wilson  returned  to  Clem- 
son College  in  1957  to  serve  as  in- 
structor in  the  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Department.  At  the  present 
time,  he  is  teaching  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation. 


By  Ashton  Phillips 

Dr.  J.  T.  Lazar  of  the  Dairy  De- 
partment is  a  well-known  figure  to 
the  agriculture  students  at  Clemson. 
Dr.  Lazar  is  a  native  of  Florence, 
South  Carolina.  He  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  Dairy- 
ing at  Clemson  College  in  1943.  Dur- 
ing his  college  years  Dr.  Lazar  was 
very  active  in  school  activities.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Pershing  Rifles, 
4-H  Club  and  the  Dairy  Club.  He 
served  as  a  Company  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  his  company  in  his  senior 
year.  Dr.  Lazar  served  in  the  United 
States  Navy  from  1943  through  1946 
as  a  lieutenant.  After  returning  from 
active  duty  with  the  Navy,  he  taught 
in  the  Dairy  Department  for  several 
years.  Later,  he  went  to  Cornell 
University  and  received  his  Master 
of  Science  degree  in  1949.  Dr.  Lazar 
attended  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege and  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  Dairy  Plant  Management  and  In- 
dustrial Engineering  in  the  summer 
of   1953. 

Dr.  Lazar  is  playing  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  actively  guiding  our 
leaders  of  tomorrow  through  their 
college  years.  He  is  faculty  advisor 
to  the  Daily  Club  and  assistant  ad- 
visor to  the  Student  Agricultural 
Council.  He  was  very  active  in  plan- 
ning the  School  of  Agriculture's  part 
in  our  first  "Clemesta."  Dr.  Lazar 
is  a  member  of  the  Fort  Hill  Presby- 
terian Church. 


Dr.  J.  T,  Lazar 


Dr.  W.  B.  Boykin 

Dr.  W.  B.  S.  Boykin  is  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  Agronomy  De- 
part at  Clemson  College.  He  is  held 
in  high  esteem  for  his  instructional 
ability  and  interest  in  all  his  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Boykin  hails  from  Boy- 
kin, a  small  town  in  Kershaw  Coun- 
ty, South  Carolina.  After  graduating 
from  Camden  High  School  in  1943, 
he  served  with  the  United  States 
Army  for  three  years.  Dr.  Boykin 
received  his  B.S.  degree  in  Agron- 
omy at  Clemson  College  in  1950.  He 
was  active  in  college  activities  while 
at  Clemson.  He  was  selected  in 
Who's  Who  and  was  a  member  of 
Blue  Key.  In  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture he  was  a  member  of  Alpha 
Zeta.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  the  honorary  fraternity 
for  the  entire  college. 

Dr.  Boykin  received  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  Agronomy  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1954.  He  returned 
to  Clemson  to  serve  on  the  faculty — 
teaching  field  crops  and  soils  labor- 
atory. At  the  present  time,  Dr.  Boy- 
kin is  teaching  several  Agronomy 
courses  and  is  also  doing  research 
work  in  Agronomy. 

Dr.  Boykin  is  a  member  of  Sigma 
Xi,  Gamma  Delta,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Agronomy,  Soil  Scientist  of 
America,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America.  Dr.  Boykin  is 
Faculty  Advisor  to  the  Student 
Agricultural  Council. 
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'Clemesta"  visitors  observing  Science  in  Agriculture. 


CLEMESTA— 1958 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
gers.  The  conveyor  moves  the  birds 
to  the  rotary  picker  into  which  the 
birds  drop.  This  picker  picks  the 
smaller  feathers  and  those  difficult 
to  remove.  At  the  end  of  a  pre-de- 
termined  time,  the  birds  are  forced 
out  a  door  at  the  bottom,  at  which 
time  a  worker  re-hangs  the  birds  on 
the  shackles.  Any  remaining  pin 
feathers  are  removed  by  hand.     The 


birds  then  move  to  the  washer  where 
they  are  washed  in  cold  water  and 
are  brushed  down  by  the  rubber  fin- 
gers. The  birds  move  without  stop- 
ping through  the  assembly  lines 
where  the  entrails,  feet,  head,  and 
oil  sac  are  removed.  An  automatic 
gizzard  peeler  is  operated  by  one 
man  to  lemove  the  lining  from  the 
gizzards.  The  birds  are  washed  and 
taken  off  the  line  and  chilled  in  ice 
water. 
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In  the  foothills  of  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  you'll  find 
the  Clemson  House  located  in  a  unique  setting  —  right  on  the 
campus  of  Clemson  College.  Here  you  will  find  all  of  the 
services  of  a  great  metropolitan  hotel  yet  you  will  be  far  away 
from  the  noise  of  a  large  city.  And  you'll  enjoy  the  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  and  the  flower  beds.  The  splendid  accom- 
modations and  the  excellent  cuisine  offered  at  the  Clemson 
House  are  combined  with  warm  friendly  hospitality  and  fine 
service.  The  Clemson  House  is  a  gem  among  fine  hotels,  and 
the  rates  are  almost  unbelievably  low.  All  rooms  are  air  con- 
ditioned. Four  dining  rooms  and  the  Tiger  Lounge  and  Coffee 
Shop.     There  is  swimming,  fishing  and  golf  nearby 

FRED  L.  ZINK,  JR.,  Manager 
On  Eost   Edq-j  of   Clemson,  S.   C,   on  U.S.  78,    123   and  Stale   28. 


Next  to  the  dressing  plant  were 
two  rooms  of  exhibits  that  were  pre- 
pared to  show  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture. The  development  of  the  turkey 
from  the  egg  to  the  table  was  shown 
in  an  exhibit  that  showed  turkey 
eggs,  poults,  and  dressed  turkeys. 
The  production  of  Asiatic  flu  vac- 
cine was  demonstrated  with  the  use 
of  11  day  old  embryos.  Sex  linkage 
was  shown  by  crossing  a  New  Hamp- 
shire male  and  a  Delaware  female. 
The  eggs  were  shown  hatching  out 
in  an  incubator  with  a  glass  top.  All 
the  males  turned  out  to  be  silver 
(white)  in  color  and  the  females 
turned  out  to  be  gold  (red)  in  color. 
The  2  day  old  chicks  were  shown  to 
prove  this  point. 

A  sign  showed  that  poultry  plays 
an  important  part  in  South  Caro- 
lina's economy.  Poultry  ranks  4th 
in  cash  income  to  farmers.  A  chart 
showed  the  many  job  opportunities 
for  anyone  interested  in  poultry  as 
a  career. 

Science  in  poultry  feeding  was  il- 
lustrated by  having  ingredients  on 
a  table  with  the  proper  amount  of 
each  ingredient  weighed  out  accur- 
ately for  a  broiler  ration.  This  ex- 
hibit won  an  honorable  mention  for 
the  individual  exhibits.  One  nutri- 
tional exhibit  demonstrated  the  ef- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


BEEKEEPING 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

April.  Another  important  time  is 
during  the  summer  between  honey 
flows,  or  when  there  is  an  extended 
drought.  One  of  the  most  common 
foods  for  this  purpose  is  granulated 
sugar.  It  may  be  fed  loosely,  or 
mixed  with  equal  amounts  of  water 
to  form  a  syrup.  Another  good  food 
is  honey  of  inferior  quality  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  water.  If 
a  colony  of  bees  need  feeding,  they 
should  have  at  least  ten  pounds  of 
syrup.  If  bees  cannot  be  fed  ade- 
quately, they  should  not  be  fed  at 
all. 

It  is  this  writers  opinion  that 
South  Carolina  has  a  tremendous 
need  for  a  good  additional  income 
source  for  many  farm  families.  Bee- 
keeping has  the  potential  of  being 
this  kind  of  enterprise  because  many 
members  of  the  family  could  be  op- 
crating  a  bee  business  when  they 
may  be  otherwise  unoccupied. 

Additional  information  will  be 
furnished  by  contacting  Mr.  W.  H. 
Purser,  Entomology  Department, 
Clemson  College,  Clemson,  S.  C. 
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ISSAQUEENA  - 


Combination  Wildlife  Refuge 
And  Forest  Management  Area 


Lake  Issaqueena,  located  a  few 
miles  northwest  of  Clemson,  fur- 
nishes the  name  for  the  Issaqueena 
Area,  a  tract  of  land  encompassing 
the  lake  and  approximately  10,000 
acres  of  surrounding  timberland. 

The  lake  itself,  and  the  area  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  it,  was  once 
the  site  of  a  very  beautiful  recrea- 
tional area,  complete  with  beach, 
bathhouse,  boathouse,  and  picnic 
areas  around  the  lake.  The  boat- 
house  burned  shortly  before  World 
War  II,  and  the  area  has  since  been 
on  a  decline.  Few  people  realize  that 
the  beauty  of  the  area  was  upheld 
by  nature,  and  only  recently  has  any 
effort  been  extended  to  put  the  rec- 
reational facilities  and  the  roads 
back  into  shape  for  the  visiting  pub- 
lic. The  picnic  areas  are  being  clear- 
ed, and  firewood  is  being  supplied 
to  them.  The  roads  are  being  re- 
graded,  and  a  new  bridge  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  to  replace  the  old 
one  that  caved  in  is  proposed. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  not-to-distant 
future,  Issaqueena  will  again  gain 
favor  in  the  eye  of  the  public  as  a 
clear,  beautiful,  and  wholesome  rec- 
reational area  for  the  families  of  the 
surrounding  communities. 

Recreation  is  not  the  only  aspect 
being  considered.  At  present,  the 
surrounding  forests  are  being  used 
to  provide  experimental  areas  for 
the  forestry  students.  There  are  four 
experimental  areas  being  used  to  il- 
lu'=trate  the  different  grades  of  for- 
est thinnings.  Another  area  is  being 
used  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  relation  of  the  cardinal 
points  to  the  survival  of  Arizona 
Cvpress.  Still  other  areas  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  different  types  of 
forest  stands.  All  of  these  areas  are 
utilized  extensively  bv  the  forestry 
professors,  for  the  more  time  the 
forestry  "student  spends  in  outdoor 
laboratories,  the  better  he  will  be 
prepared  to  handle  the  problems  that 
will  afront  him  in  his  profession. 


The  area  is  also  under  manage- 
ment by  the  members  of  the  Fores- 
try Department  Staff.  Complete  and 
accurate  records  and  maps  are  kept, 
and  the  area  is  cruised  periodically 
to  gather  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  growth,  volume,  and 
condition  of  the  different  forest 
stands  and  types. 

In  addition  to  the  forestry  and 
recreational  aspects,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent an  extensive  wildlife  manage- 
ment program  concerned  with  the 
area.  It  is  headed  by  Dr.  Webb, 
whose  offices  are  here  in  Clemson. 
A  great  deal  of  work  is  being  put 
forth  on  this  wildlife  project  which 
includes  the  management  of  deer 
and  turkey.  The  two  species  are  the 
White-tailed  Deer  (Ococoileus  vir- 
ginianus)  and  the  Eastern  Wild  Tur- 
key (Meleagris  gallopano).  In  the 
next  few  paragraphs  I  will  try  to 
give  you  a  few  facts  on  the  life  and 
management  of  the  wildlife  program. 

It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  of  all  our  native  mammals, 
none  has  played  so  important  a  role 
in  the  history  of  America  as  the 
deer,  and  today  no  other  is  better 
known  or  more  widely  prized  as 
same.  Formerly,  nearly  half  of  the 
United  States  was  covered  with  for- 
ests, and  throughout  these  wooded 
regions  deer  were  present.  The  pres- 
ent deer  population  of  the  United 
States  numbers  more  than  three  and 
one  half  million.  This  is  a  marked 
reduction  from  the  original  popula- 
tion which  Seton  estimated  to  be 
fortv  million.  During  the  1800's  deer 
all  but  disappeared  in  many  locali- 
ties in  the  East,  but  the  last  fifty 
vears  have  seen  a  sharp  reversal  of 
this  trend  in  many  sections,  though 
by  no  means  everywhere.  More- 
over, the  great  increase  in  abundance 
continues  at  the  present  moment, 
due  in  part  to  effective  conservation 
policies,  to  refuges  such  as  Clemson's 
Issaqueena  Area,  and  to  other  areas 
of  second-growth  hardwoods  of  vari- 


By  Garland  Gravely,  For.  '59 

ous  ages.  Aided  by  these  factors,  the 
heavy  toll  taken  by  hunters  annual- 
ly is  balanced  and  the  deer  is  in  no 
danger   of   extermination. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  gone  into 
the  program  to  bring  the  deer  popu- 
lation back  to  its  present  level.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  various 
management  methods,  such  as  the 
ones  used  on  the  Issaqueena  Area, 
but  in  some  areas,  this  increase  in 
the  deer  population  has  been  a 
detrimental  effect  to  man's  welfare, 
due  to  the  larger  herds  expanding 
so  rapidly.  This  results  in  damaged 
orchards,  damaged  crops,  and  a  re- 
duction in  forest  reproduction. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
management  techniques  used  on  the 
Issaqueena  Area.  The  census  method 
used  here  at  Clemson  is  known  as 
the  drive-census  method.  Basically, 
the  drive-census  method  is  a  samp- 
ling technique  by  which  the  popula- 
tion on  any  given  unit  of  range  is 
computed  by  proportions  from  100% 
counts  on  selected  sample  plots  of 
known  area.  These  sample  units  are 
selected  and  prepared  in  advance  of 
the  drive.  "Counters"  are  stationed 
along  the  boundary  on  three  sides 
of  the  sample.  Drivers  line  along  the 
fourth  side  and  proceed  abreast  of 
each  other  along  the  sample,  driving 
the  deer  within  the  sample  area 
ahead  of  them  and  eventually  out- 
side it.  They  are  counted  as  they 
pass  out  of  the  area. 

When  the  approximate  number  of 
deer  in  an  area  is  known,  it  can  be 
determined  how  intensively  the  area 
.should  be  managed  to  support  them. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  other 
measures  practiced  on  the  Issa- 
queena Area: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  existing 
hardwood  cover  to  furnish  a  good 
food  supply  for  the  deer.  The  deer 
eat  the  fruit  of  the  older  hardwoods, 
and  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the 
young  ones. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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were  planned  and  erected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club 
with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the 
Animal   Husbandry   Department. 


The  theme  of  this  exhibit  was  "4-H'ers  Learn  by  Doing' 


"CLEMESTA" 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
feet  of  adding  a  small  amount  of  an 
essential  amino  acid  (the  building 
blocks  of  protein)  to  a  semi-purified 
ration  resulting  in  a  spectacular 
growth  response  using  feather  meal 
as  a   source  of  protein. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
By  F.  W.  Mack,  V.A.E.  '59 

The  primary  efforts  of  V.A.E.  is 
toward  teaching  all  these  different 
facets  of  agriculture  and  life.  Where 
in  this  world  is  a  more  important 
job  than  that  of  teaching  our  boys 
and  girls.  Sure  we  must  have  busi- 
nesses, farming,  rocketmen,  politi- 
cians, etc.,  but  these  can't  "go"  if 
there  aren't  capable  men  and  women 
to  keep  them  going.  Each  year,  the 
mo.st  important  production  process 
in  the  United  States  ends  for  many 
on  the  high  school  steps  as  students 
step  out  into  that  larger  world. 
Where  is  there  a  more  important 
crop?  Yes,  teachers  should  be  capa- 
ble individuals. 

In  our  display  we  attempted  to 
show  the  public  what  and  how  we 
train  young  men  to  be  worthwhile 
humans  in  a  worthwhile  society.  We 
will  try  to  develop  leadership  in 
these  young  men.  If  you  look  around 
you  in  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
you  can  recognize  the  men  who  have 
received  training  in  F.F.A.,  or  other 
similar  organizations  in  high  school. 
You  can  sui-ely  recognize  those  who 
haven't  had  such  training. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
By  Todd  Arant,  A.H.  '59 

At  "Clemesta,"  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  topped  all  other 
departments  by  winning  first  prize 
in  departmental  exhibits.  Because 
of  the  ever-increasing  livestock  pro- 
duction, more  and  more  people  are 
becoming  interested  in  this  field.  The 
theme  of  one  exhibit  was  job  op- 
tunities  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  exhibits 
featured  the  advancement  that  has 
been  made  in  the  livestock  industry 
in  the  past  few  years  and  what  we 
can  expect  to  come  in  the  very  near 
future.  It  pictured  the  advancement 
that  is  possible  through  a  B.S.  de- 
gree in  the  field  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. We  can  say  that  livestock 
is  not  a  thing  of  the  past  but  "a 
thing  of  the  future."  All  the  exhibits 


The  dairy   exhibit  showing  a   model 
cow,  "nature's  greatest  food  factory." 


ISSAQUEENA 
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2.  The  development  of  food  sup- 
plies by  planting.  Feeding  plots 
have  been  established  at  different 
sites  around  the  area.  Fescue,  Chu- 
fers,  Ladino  and  such  foods  are 
planted  to  insure  the  deer  a  good 
food  supply. 

3.  Stray  dogs  are  kept  out  of  the 
area  as  much  as  possible. 

The  second  phase  of  wildlife  man- 
agem.ent  concerns  the  Eastern  Wild 
Turkey.  The  first  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key, now  the  symbol  of  America's 
bountifulness,  came  from  the  wild 
flocks  that  formerly  flourished  in 
many  of  the  forests  of  the  Eastern 
United  States.  In  relation  to  former 
numbers  wild  turkeys  are  now  at  an 
exceedingly  low  point.  Areas  like 
the  one  here  at  Clemson  are  now 
aiding  in  building  that  population 
toward  its  former  level. 

The  census  method  used  for  wild 
turkey  varies,  the  most  important 
one  being  the  complete  census  where 
the  woods  are  searched  for  the  tur- 
kpv  flocks  and  the  individuals  count- 
ed. This  cannot  be  used  at  Clemson 
due  to  its  expense  and  time  con- 
sumption. The  drive  census  method 
u«ed  for  the  deer  is  at  the  same 
time  used  for  the  turkev. 

The  control  of  hardwoods  used  for 
the  deer  can  also  be  aoplied  to  the 
management  of  the  turkev.  Turkev's 
w^e  the  fruits  from  oak,  beech,  etc., 
as  food,  especially  in  the  winter 
months. 

Food  natches  are  also  u-^ed  for 
turkey.  Fescue,  Ladino,  and  Chufers 
are  planted.  You  will  notice  that 
these  are  the  same  foods  that  are 
planted  for  the  deer,  which  saves 
considerable  time  and  expense  in 
the  establishment  of  the  food  plots. 

From  this  discussion  you  may  see 
the  wide  and  varied  use  of  the  Issa- 
queena  Area.  Clemson  College  is 
fortunate  in  having  such  an  area,  for 
manv  schools  have  to  do  without, 
while  others  have  much  smaller 
areas  thirty  miles  or  more  from  the 
school.  We  feel  that  this  area  will 
aid  in  giving  Clemson  one  of  the 
finest  Forestry  Schools  in  the  South 
and  possibly  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  '.  four-year  course  in  Wild- 
life Management. 
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New  Idea  No.  400  pull-type  parallel  bar  rake.  Tested  on  the  torture  track,  proved  on  farms. 

(jrJAJCjJcjiN  I  the  color  of  cash 
.  .  .  and  top  quality  hay 


There's  a  big  cash  difference  in  feeding  costs 
between  fine  hay  and  poor.  Quality  hay  means 
better  feeding,  lower  production  costs  for  milk 
and  beef.  When  hay  is  poor,  you  must  pay  more 
for  protein  and  mineral  supplements. 

Wliat  makes  green,  leafy,  nutrient-rich  hay? 
The  sun  and  the  showers  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
it^ — and  these  no  farmer  can  completely  control. 
But  the  right  machines  play  a  vital  part,  too  — 
and  here  a  man  can  stack  the  odds  in  his  favor. 

That's  the  job  of  NEW  IDEA  engineers.  To 

help  take  the  gamble  out  of  hay-making.  To 
provide  farmers  with  precision  tools  that  cut, 
cure  and  store  hay,  rich  in  protein  and  vitamins, 
appetizing  to  livestock. 


New  Idea  mowers,  for  example.  They  cut 
clean  on  sharp  turns,  shear  easily  through  the 
thickest  stands.  Like  all  New  Idea  machines, 
they're  built  a  little  stronger  than  necessary. 

New  Idea  rakes  are  designed  to  turn  tender, 
high-protein  leaves  into  the  center  of  the  wind- 
row where  they  cure  away  from  the  searing  sun. 
Hard-to-cure  stems  are  turned  outward  for  faster 
curing.  More  of  the  feed  value  in  the  hay  gets 
to  the  barn  and  livestock. 

Write  us  for  free  illustrated  literature.  The 
facts,  we  are  sure,  will  convince  you  that  New 
Idea  helps  the  farmer  "make  hay"  in  more  ways 
than  one. 


^EW  Idea   farm  equipment  CO.    •    Division     >lKCe     Distriltutin^  Corp.,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


By  E.  N.  Miller 


"There  are  four  requisites  for  a 
good  short  story,"  explained  the 
i^nglish  teacher,  "brevity,  a  refer- 
ence to  religion,  association  with 
royalty,  and  an  illustration  of  mod- 
esty. Now  I  will  give  you  thirty 
minutes  to  write  a  short  story,  re- 
membering what  I  have  told  you. 

After  10  minutes  Jim  said  he  was 
finished  and  was  told  to  read  his 
story  to  the  class.  He  read  "  'My 
Gawd,"  said  the  countess,  'take  your 

hand  off  my  knee'." 

*  *         * 

I  call  my  girl  Real  Estate  because 

she  means  a  lot  to  me. 

*  *         * 

Ali  Baba  went  up  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cave  and  cried,  "Open,  Ses- 
ame!" 

And  a  voice  from  the  cave  replied, 

"Sez  who?" 

*  *         * 

"I'll  teach  you  to  make  love  to  my 
daughter!" 

"I    wish   you    would   sir.     I'm    not 

making  much  progress." 

*  *         * 

Sailor:  "Waiter,  bring  me  some 
tomato  juice  for  a  pickup." 

Waiter:    "Yes   sir,    and   what   will 

you  have  for  yourself?" 

*  *         * 

A  woman's  best  asset  is  a  man's 

imagination. 

*  *         * 

A  female  brain  is  slightly  smaller 
and  less  complex  than  the  male 
brain.  Her  brain  is  divided  into  only 

two  parts:    (1)  dollars  and  (2)  cents. 

*  *         * 

"What  is  the  penalty  for  bigamy?" 

"Two  mothers-in-law." 

*  *         * 

Two  neighboring  sows  were  talk- 
ing through  the  fence.  Said  the  first: 

"Have  you  heard  from  your  boy 
friend  lately?" 

"No,   but  I  got  a   litter  from   him 

yesterday." 

*  *         • 

"May  I  kiss  your  hand?" 
"What's    the    matter,    my    mouth 
dirty?" 


"My  mother  said  I  must  not  see 
you  any  more,"  sighed  the  young 
lady. 

"O.K.,"  grinned  the  modern  youth, 
"we'll    just    sit    out    on    the    porch 

where  it's  good  and  dark." 

*  *         * 

Husband  (after  an  hour  of  furious 
quarreling):  "I  only  wish  you  were 
a  man." 

Wife  (sweetly):  "So  do  I,  darling. 
I  think  there  should  be  at  least  one 

in  every  family." 

*  *         * 

Diner:  "Two  eggs  please.  Don't 
fry  them  a  second  after  white  is 
cooked.  Don't  turn  them  over.  Not 
too  much  grease.  Just  a  pinch  of 
salt  on  each.  No  pepper  .  .  .  well, 
what  are  you  waiting  for?" 

Waitress:  "The  hen's  name  is  Bet- 
ty.   Is  that  all  right  sir?" 

*  *         * 

The  local  politician  was  making  a 
speech  regarding  the  type  of  milk 
which  would  be  supplied  to  the 
school  children. 

"What  this  town  needs  is  a  supply 
of  clean,  wholesome  milk,  and  it's 
up  to  you  voters  to  take  the  bull  by 

the  horns  and  demand  it." 

*  *         * 

Perfume  salesgirl  showing  newest 

brand  to  the  co-ed:    "To  be  frank,  I 

consider  it  unsportsmanlike — in  the 

same  class  with  dynamiting  fish." 
«         *         * 

The  traveling  salesman  ran  out  of 
gas  one  evening  on  a  lonely  road 
and  asked  at  the  only  farm  house 
in  sight: 

"Can  you  put  me  up  for  the  night?" 

"I  reckon  I  can,"  said  the  farmer, 
"If  you  don't  mind  sharing  a  room 
with  my  young  son." 

"Good  heavens,"  gasped  the  sales- 
man, "I'm  in  the  wrong  joke." 

*  *         * 

Home  town  girl:  "I  just  told  Tom 
I  never  want  to  see  him  again." 

Mother:    "Why?" 

Girl:  "I  just  found  out  he  doesn't 
plan  to  get  married — he's  studying 
for  a  bachelor's  degree." 


Frosh:  "Why  did  your  instructor 
make  you  write  your  name  in  your 
books?" 

Soph:    "To  kill  the  resale  value." 

*  *         * 

Eugene:  "What  do  you  think  of 
my  jokes?  They're  crisp  as  a  crack- 
er, aren't  they?" 

Barbara:  "Yes — and  just  as  dry 
and  crummy." 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

The  lecture's  dry,  the  subject  deep. 

If  he  should  quit  before  I  wake 

Give  me  a  poke  for  goodness  sake. 

*  *         * 

As    one   termite    said    to   another, 

"This  should  bring  down  the  house." 

*  *         * 

When  my  girl  began  acting  high 
hat  I  asked  her  to  please  take  off 
her  brassy  air.    Now  she  won't  even 

speak  to  me.    I  wonder  .  .  . 

*  *         * 

"Darling,  I  have  missed  you!" 
Her  voice  was  full  of  pain. 
And  she  lifted  the  revolver 
And  fired  at  him  again. 
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a  chance  to  catch  up  on  the  progress 
being  made  at  Clemson. 

The  exhibits  were  especially  out- 
standing, showing  that  much  time 
and  effort  was  spent  not  only  in 
constructing  the  exhibits  but  also  in 
planning  and  designing  them. 

In  recognition  of  our  first  "Clem- 
esta",  we  would  like  to  present  a 
few  of  the  75  exhibits  that  were  on 
display.  We  of  the  Agrarian  staff 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  win- 
ners this  year,  and  we  know  the 
event  will  grow  with  the  years. 

*  :}c         *         :tc         * 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  issue, 
you  will  be  making  plans  for  an  en- 
joyable summer.  Our  staff  hopes 
you  have  a  nice  vacation,  and  we 
will  be  looking  forward  to  see  you 
return  next  year  with  zest  to  work. 
— S.  M.  M. 
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Meet  the  new  and  mighty 

Mccormick  no.  isi 
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Qj^f  huge  acre-eating  capacity*  •• 

SAVE  GRAIN  OTHERS  LOSE! 
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McCormick  No.  101,  now  more  than  ever,  best  buy  of  its  class, 
has  all  the  crop-saving  features  of  the  mighty  No.  151.  New  corn 
unit  .  .  .  nev/  choice  of  10  or  1  2-foot  cut  let  you  make  fullest  use  of 
big  28-inch  separator  and  rugged  55  hp  IH  engine.  Use  12-foot 
platform  in  sorghum  or  beans  to  harvest  four  rows  while  drive  wheels 
straddle  two.  Both  combines  are  centered  on  row-matching  treads, 
for  easiest  handling  ...  to  open  corn  fields  with  no  "down  row." 


Your  first  round  in  a  heavy-yield  crop  proves  the 
new  McCormick®  No.  151  whopping  big  from  end 
to  end  .  .  .  not  just  another  combine  with  oversized 
cut.  Watch  the  big  platform  with  "deep-set,"  20- 
inch  auger  take  a  cleaner,  faster  15-foot  bite,  even 
in  down  and  tangled  crops.  See  how  even-flow 
feeding,  three-point  separation,  and  opposed-action 
cleaning  add  grain-saving  capacity  to  the  huge, 
37  3/16-inch  separator. 

Keep  harvesting  when  wet  ground  and  tough 
threshing  stop  others.  Close-governed  70  hp  IH 
engine  holds  steady  speed  in  heaviest  going  .  .  .  big 
drive  wheels  carry  80%  of  the  weight  for  sure  trac- 
tion, easier  steering.  Choose  15,  14,  or  12-foot 
platform.  Big  capacity  corn  unit  available. 

Speed  your  1958  harvest  with  a  grain-saving  McCor- 
mick self-propelled.  Your  IH  dealer  is  the  man  to  see. 


See  Your 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER   Dealer 

International  Harvester  Produtt«  poy  for  ihermeivet  in  use 

— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial 
Wheel  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Construction  Equipment 
—General  Office.  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


''Bright,  clean  flavor... pure, 
snow-white  filter... that's  WINSTON' 

SAYS  jI^OV^  C^yUy(K4lU4^S  "When  it  comes  to 
my  Winstons,  I  go  right  along  with  the  majority," 
says  the  famous  'photographer'  star  of  The  Bob 
Cummings  Show  on  NBC.  "It's  America's  favorite 
filter  cigarette  -  and  mine!"  To  a  rich,  bright  blend 
of  prized  tobaccos,  Winston  adds  its  own  specially  de- 
signed, pure  white  filter.  The  result  is  an  unusually 
clean,  fresh  taste- the  Winston  taste !  You'll  like  it,  too ! 


R.J.REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


Smoke  WINSTON  America's  best-selling,  best-tastjng  filter  cigarette! 
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FROM    THE   DEAN'S    DESK 


M.  D.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Agriculture 


The  Cost  of  Becoming  Educated 

Every  fall  thousands  of  eager, 
alert,  and  presumably  qualified  men 
and  women  enter  hundreds  of  colleges 
with  the  expectation  of  securing  an 
education  and  a  degree.  They  have 
been  exposed  to  similar  courses  of 
training,  have  met  certain  entrance 
requirements,  and  are  not  ignorant  of 
what  they  will  face  in  competition, 
cost  or  curricula.   However,  students 
begin  dropping  out  almost  at  once  and 
four  years  later  over  half  have  left 
college.   Why  did  they  quit? 

The  obvious  reasons  present  them- 
selves: Lack  of  adequate  preparation, 
lack  of  financial  resources,  emotional 
or  moral  instability,  wrong  choices  of 
college  or  courses,  and  lack  of 
ability.  A  less  obvious  reason,  but 
more  important  than  any  of  these,  is 
that  the  student  never  had  the  sincere 
desire  to  become  educated.  He  had 
come  to  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  intellect  with 
little  will  or  desire  to  use  what  was 
offered  to  him. 


No  one  can  learn  unless  he 
wants  to.   No  one  can  take  four 
years,  or  more,  of  difficult,  even 
exhausting  concentration,  self- 
denial,  the  constant  criticism  of 
performance,  the  pruning  of  ideas 
and  ideals,  and  the  monotonous 
"grind"  of  daily  assignments  unless 
he  has  a  deeply  ingrained  desire  to 
become  intellectually  capable. 

Education  cannot  be  taken  like  a 
pill  or  bought  on  the  installment 
plan.   Learning  is  a  slow,  hour  by 
hour  process  which  is  never  finished. 
Completing  courses  or  achieving  a 
degree  does  not  complete  the  learning 
process,  but  merely  develops  the 
capacity  for  more  learning.   For  most 
students  the  education  that  follows 
graduation  is  learned  by  experience 
on  the  job.   For  the  few,  the 
developing  of  mental  capacity  along 
lines  of  specialization  continues, 
but  only  if  the  desire  to  learn  is 
great  enough  to  stimulate  the  student 
to  pay  the  pripe  in  additional  time 
and  effort.  The  cost  of  this 
advanced  education  involves  not  only 
the  expenses  of  attending  college  but 
also  the  postponement  of  earning  and 
of  the  establishment  of  life  work. 
However,  we  get  out  of  any  endeavor 
only  what  we  are  willing  to  put  into 
it. 

How  much  are  you  willing  to  pay 
for  this  increased  capacity  to  learn? 
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BEEN    STUDYIN'IT  OVER.... 


An  Editorial 

....  And  we 've  decided  there  may 
be  lots  of  folks  around  who'd  like  to 
keep  in  touch  with  student  activities 
over  on  Clemson's  "Ag.  Hill". 
Therefore,  the  various  student 
agricultural  organizations  have  joined 
together  to  assemble  for  you  this 
publication  which  we  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered a  personal  letter. 

Our  letter  will  be  semiannual, 
being  published  near  the  end  of  each 
regular  semester. 

We  are  proud  to  have  chosen  for 
our  title  "The  Agrarian."  To  many 
this  will  be  a  most  familiar  name,  and 
rightly  so.   Beginning  in  1938  and 
continuing  through  1958,  "The  Agrarian" 
disseminated  in  a  commendable  manner 
the  news  and  views  of  Clemson's 
Agricultural  students.   Certain 
problems  associated  with  commercial 
aspects  of  the  magazine  necessitated 
a  temporary  discontinuation. 

The  present  "Agrarian",  as  you 
will  observe,  keeps  faith  with  the 
original  in  its  point  of  view  and 
objectives.   Writers  from  the  several 
organizations  of  agricultural  students 
relate  some  story  concerning  their 
profession.   Woven  into  each  message 
may  probably  be  discovered  a  bit  ot 
the  writers  individual  philosophy  as 
it  relates  to  his  profession. 

In  keeping  with  our  intention  to 
make  this  more  of  a  message  than  a 
magazine,  no  advertisements  are 
included.   Furthermore,  technical  type 
articles  are  minimized. 


We  address  "The  Agrarian" 
expecially  to  the  young  men  and  women 
of  South  Carolina  high  schools, 
through  their  agricultural  leaders;  to 
the  families  of  Clemson's  agricultural 
students;  to  our  agricultural  leaders 
and  alumni;  in  short,  to  anyone  who 
might  share  our  enthusiasm  toward  the 
profession  of  Agriculture. 


TREE  PLANTING 
A  MATTER  OF  PERSPECTIVE 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
steward  of  the  soil  who  heels  into 
favorable  locations  diminutive  seed- 
ling trees,  demonstrates  his  best 
management  ability.   More  projection 
of  thought  is  required  to  see  in  a 
seedling,  boards  for  a  grandson's 
home  than  is  necessary  to  visualize 
the  reaping  of  grain  sown  the  very 
year  of  harvest. 

(continued  page  5) 


The  Editor,  with  his  young  foresters 
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MODERN    EDUCATION  FOR 
TOMORROWS  AGRICULTURE 


Dr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Director  of  Agricultural  Teaching 


The  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Clemson  recently  approved  significant 
changes  in  the  fields  of  instruction 
in  order  to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  the  current  and  future 
needs  in  the  rapidly  changing 
industry  of  agriculture.   The  advance 
of  science  and  technology  has 
transformed  agriculture  from  what  was 
basically  farming  into  an  extremely 
complex  industry.   The  new  agriculture 
includes  much  more  than  farm  production. 
About  7  million  people  produce  for  and 
service  farmers,  and  11  million  process 
and  distribute  farm  products.   These 
two  segments,  together  with  farm 
production  which  employs  8  million 
workers,  provide  jobs  somewhere  in 
agriculture  for  about  26  million 
Americans.   In  addition  a  half  million 
scientists  directly  or  indirectly 
serve  agriculture.   In  other  words, 
approximately  40  percent  of  all  jobs 
are  related  to  agriculture. 

Our  land-grant  colleges,  such  as 
Clemson,  are  now  graduating  about  7000 
students  each  year  in  agricultural 
courses  --  less  than  one  half  the 
number  needed.   This  means  that 
15,000  jobs  are  available  each  year  to 
college  agricultural  graduates  -  jobs 
important  to  every  person,  jobs  with 
futures,  jobs  with  a  challenge,  jobs 
with  financial  and  personal  rewards. 

Among  the  major  changes  in  the 
fields  of  instruction  is  the  provision 
in  several  curricula  for  a  student  to 
choose  between  two  or  all  three  of  the 
options  in  Science,  Business,  and 
Production  Technology. 


Dr.  Jones 


SCIENCE  OPTION 

This  option  emphasizes  the  basic 
sciences  that  prepare  students  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  in  their  respective  fields. 
It  is  designed  for  students  whose 
anticipated  field  of  work  requires 
considerable  scientific  training, 
usually  including  graduate  studies. 
Employment  opportunities  include 
research  with  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
industrial  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions; and  teaching  in  colleges  of 
agriculture,  and  other  educational 
work  with  Federal,  State  and  indust- 
rial organizations. 

(continued  page  5) 
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NEW  EDUCATION 
(continued  from  page  4) 

BUSINESS  OPTION 

This  option  emphasizes  principles 
and  practices  of  business  management 
as  applied  to  businesses  and  indus- 
tries associated  with  agriculture.   It 
is  designed  for  students  who  plan  to 
work  with  one  of  the  many  businesses 
and  industries  that  provide  supplies 
and  services  for  the  farmer,  and  pro- 
cess and  distribute  farm  products. 
Emplojmient  opportunities  include  work 
related  to  meat  and  poultry  processing, 
sales  and  service  of  farm  machinery, 
manufacturing  and  sales  of  fertilizers 
and  pesticides,  dairy  and  food  pro- 
cessing, grain  and  seed  processing, 
feed  manufacturing,  banking  and  credit 
insurance,  farm  management,  land 
appraising,  and  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities. 


Dairy,  Entomology,  Horticulture  and 
Poultry  will  be  expected  to  choose, 
around  the  middle  of  the  second 
semester,  between  the  curricula  now 
in  effect  and  the  revised  curricula. 
Students  currently  enrolled  in 
Forestry  and  Pre-Veterinary  Medicine 
will  be  expected  to  complete  the 
requirements  of  the  curricula  now  in 
effect.   Students  currently  enrolled 
in  Agricultural  Engineering  will  be 
expected  to  complete  the  requirements 
of  the  curriculum  now  in  effect,  with 
the  exception  of  two  course  substitu- 
tions.  Classes  for  the  second 
semester  of  this  school  year  will  be 
scheduled  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  curricula  now  in 
effect. 


Editorial  -  (continued  from  page  3) 


PRODUCTION  TECHNOLOGY  OPTION 

This  option  emphasizes  the 
application  of  scientific  principles 
to  agricultural  production.   It  is 
designed  for  students  whose  anticipated 
field  of  work  requires  broad  general 
training  in  scientific  and  practical 
agriculture.   Emplojmient  opportunities 
include  general  and  specialized  farm- 
ing; agricultural  extension  service; 
teaching  vocational  agriculture; 
conservation  of  natural  resources; 
agricultural  communication;  and  agri- 
cultural services  of  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  and 
private  enterprises. 

The  curriculum  in  Biology  has 
been  transferred  from  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  reorganized  with 
options  in  Botany  and  Zoology.   All 
revised  curricula,  including  Biology, 
will  become  effective  for  a  new 
freshman  entering  in  June  or  September 
1961.   Students  currently  enrolled  in 
the  basic  agricultural  curriculum. 
Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural 
Education,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry, 


Each  generation  can  inherit  no 
greater  legacy  than  that  of  trees. 
My  Grandfather  passed  along  to  my 
Father  a  mountain  farm  well  populated 
with  native  hardwoods  remaining  from 
the  former's  harvest  of  the  virgin 
timber.   This  stand  yielded  the  house 
and  farm  building  of  my  home  place, 
with  plenty  left  over  to  sustain 
wildlife  and  reseed  the  area.   About 
the  time  of  my  birth,  Dad  set  an 
acreage  in  white  pines  which  now 
contribute  significantly  to  the  farm's 
forest  production.   Eight  years  ago, 
following  this  example,  I  underset 
some  of  the  hardwood  area  with  pine 
which,  to  my  young  sons,  are  even  now 
rather  "lofty"  fellows.   By  the  time 
the  boys  reach  maturity  the  beginning 
harvest  of  these  should  be  at  hand. 

Not  only  will  this  green 
inheritance  produce  economic  returns, 
but  the  soil  which  produces  it  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  hillside  will 
be  more  sightly  to  look  upon. 
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"ideal  variety" 

GOAL  OF  CLEMSON'S 
SMALL  GRAIN  BREEDING  RESEARCH 


Hugh  B.  Gray 
Agronomy ,   ' 64 

Plant  breeding,  a  relatively  new 
science,  offers  a  golden  opportunity 
for  improving  the  efficiency  and 
stability  of  the  production  of  field 
crops.   For  example,  the  development 
of  Anderson  wheat,  which  was  released 
by  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  1952,  is 
estimated  to  account  for  more  than  a 
million  dollars  in  additional  income 
for  South  Carolina  farmers  each  year. 
The  cost  of  the  development  of  a  new 
variety  is  generally  less  than  one 
tenth  percent  of  the  returns,  and  in 
many  cases  the  returns  from  such  a 
development  in  one  year  may  exceed 
all  money  spent  on  agricultural 
research. 

Clemson  College's  extensive 
research  program  on  breeding  of  small 
grain  (wheat,  oats,  and  barley),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Byrd, 
includes  the  careful  observation  of 
more  than  45,000  selections  of  small 
grains  each  year.   Each  year  many  of 
these  are  selected  for  critical 
evaluation  of  yield  and  other 
important  characteristics  in 
comparison  with  standard  variation. 
Selections  are  saved  for  further  test- 
ing only  if  they  exceed  the  standards 
for  one  or  more  important  character- 
istics and  are  equal  in  all  other 
respects. 

This  "ideal  variety"  of  a  small 
grain  may  be  described  as  one  which  is 
resistant  to  all  diseases,  insects, 
weather  hazards,  responds  to  high 
fertilization,  is  short  in  stature, 
resists  lodging,  produces  high  yields 
of  grain  and  forage  of  suitable 
quality. 

Although  the  short  term  goal  of 
the  small  grain  breeding  program  is 
to  meet  the  most  critical  needs  of  the 


Dr.  Byrd  observes  test  plants 


farmer  through  the  development  of  new 
varieties,  the  greatest  effort  is 
directed  to  finding  new  breeding  lines 
for  future  use.   It  is  envisioned  that 
desirable  characteristics  from  as  many 
as  8  to  10  different  variations  may  be 
incorporated  into  one  to  produce  the 
so-called  ideal  type. 

The  search  for  new  breeding 
material  with  specific  characteristics 
constitutes  a  major  part  of  Dr.  Byrd ' s 
program.   Each  year  many  untested 
varieties  are  grown  for  the  evaluation 
of  their  potential  for  use  in  the 
"crossing"  program. 

This  fall  a  collection  of  215  of 
the  "elite"  Russian  oat  varieties 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  is  being  grown  at  Clemson  as 
part  of  the  search  for  new  materials 
for  future  oat  improvement.   These 
selections  are  being  grown  cooperative- 
ly with  other  plant  breeders  in 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

With  work  like  this  going  on  at 
Clemson,  soon  varieties  may  be  "tailor 
made"  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers 
who  fill  our  country's  bread  basket. 
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EARMARKED  FOR  EDUCATION 

Hugh  Knight,  Feature  Editor 

Fourteen  scholarships,  valued 
at  $300.00  each,  are  available  to 
entering  freshmen  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture.   Some  of  these  are 
renewable  for  the  sophomore  year 
providing  the  person's  record  as  a 
freshman  is  satisfactory.   In 
addition  to  these  scholarships  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  there  are 
eight  scholarships  available  for 
either  juniors  or  seniors  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $200.00  to  $1,000. 

The  Freshmen  Scholarships 
include  the  Sears-Roebuck  Scholar- 
ships, the  Smith-Douglass  Scholar- 
ships, the  George  E.  &  Leila  G. 
Singleton  Scholarship,  and  the  South 
Carolina  Poultry  Improvement 
Association  Scholarship. 

The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
provides  for  ten  one-year  scholar- 
ships valued  at  $300.00  each,  with 
an  additional  sophomore  award  of 
$300.00  to  the  most  outstanding 
freshman  Sears-Roebuck  scholar. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  a 
state-wide  basis  to  South  Carolina 
boys  who  have  demonstrated  an 
interest  in  agriculture. 

The  Smith-Douglass  Company, 
Inc.  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina 
provides  for  two  four-year  scholar- 
ships valued  at  $750.00  each, 
payable  as  follows:   $300,  freshman 
year;  $200,  sophomore  year;  $150, 
junior  year;  and  $100,  senior  year. 
To  be  eligible  for  one  of  these  the 
recipient  must  be  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  following  South  Carolina 
counties:   Clarendon,  Darlington, 
Dillon,  Florence,  Georgetown,  Horry, 
Lee,  Marion,  Marlboro,  Sumter,  and 
Williamsburg. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Singleton  contributes 
one  scholarship  valued  at  $300  per 


year.   It  may  be  awarded  for  the 
second  year  to  the  same  person  if  his 
record  as  a  freshman  is  satisfactory. 
This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a 
South  Carolina  farm  boy  with  preference 
given  to  residents  of  Oconee,  Pickens, 
and  Anderson  counties,  in  that  order. 

The  South  Carolina  Poultry 
Improvement  Association  gives  a  one- 
year  scholarship  valued  at  $300.00 
to  a  student  majoring  in  Poultry. 
This  scholarship  is  renewable  for  the 
sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  year  on 
a  competitive  basis  with  other 
students  majoring  in  poultry. 

To  be  eligible  for  one  of  these 
freshmen  scholarships  in  1961,  the 
applicant  must  meet  the  freshman 
entrance  requirements  at  Clemson  and 
must  enroll  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  either  in  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1961. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  the  applicant's  high 
school  record,  financial  need, 
leadership,  and  the  score  made  on  the 
entrance  examination  required  of  all 
Freshmen  entering  Clemson  College. 
The  winners  are  selected  by  a  Clemson 
College  Agricultural  Scholarship 
Committee. 

To  apply  for  one  of  these 
scholarships,  obtain,  fill  out,  and 
return  the  necessary  scholarship 
application  form,  making  sure  that 
the  completed  form  is  mailed  before 
midnight  on  March  1 ,  1961 .   This  form 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Agricultural  Scholarship  Committee, 
School  of  Agriculture,  Clemson 
College,  Clemson,  South  Carolina. 
Also  to  be  eligible,  the  applicant 
must  take  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  not  later  than 
February  4,  1961. 

Such  assistance  programs  have 
proved  to  be  decisive  factors  in 
launching  many  successful  agricultur- 
al careers.   High  school  seniors, 
anticipating  enrolling  in  Clemson 's 
Agricultural  program,  are  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
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MEAT    THE     EATERS 


Bill  Johnston,  A.  H.  '61 

Delicious,  savory,  nutritious, 
satisfying  meat --whether  it  be  beef, 
lamb,  veal  or  pork- -truly  is  one  of 
the  most  important  foods  for  American 
consumers.   Most  housewives  consider 
red  meat  to  be  the  "center  of  a  meal", 
and  plan  their  meals  around  the  meat 
item.   In  the  United  States  alone, 
approximately  150  pounds  of  beef,  lamb 
pork  and  veal  are  consumed  annually 
per  capita. 

About  40-50  variously  named  cuts 
may  be  obtained  from  a  beef  carcass. 
This  system  of  naming  cuts  is  rather 
complicated  for  the  average  housewife 
and  she  may  be  confused  about  the 
proper  cooking  method. 

It  is  very  likely  that  in  the 
future  these  cuts  may  be  sold  in  a 
boneless,  portion-controlled  form  and 
the  cuts  grouped  according  to 
recommended  cooking  methods.   Examples 
of  this  classification  are  "dry  heat 
steaks  or  roasts"  or  "moist  heat 
steaks  or  roasts".   Dry  heat  steaks 
could  be  cooked  by  broiling  or  char- 
coal grilling  and  would  consist  of  the 
more  tender  steaks  from  the  carcass. 
Moist  heat  steaks  or  roasts  would  con- 
sist of  less  tender  cuts  that  require 
more  tenderizing  through  cooking. 
Generally,  the  less  tender  cuts  of  a 
beef  carcass  consist  of  the  harder- 
working  exercise  muscle  such  as  those 
found  in  the  round  or  chuck.   The 
more  tender  cuts,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  obtained  from  muscles  that  do 
less  work  in  moving  the  animal  around, 
or  the  "support  muscles". 

Most  of  a  meat  cut  consists  of 
lean  or  muscle,  but  a  certain  amount 
of  "marbling"  or  fat  within  the  lean 
is  needed  to  make  meat  more  tender. 
Federal  meat  graders  grade  beef,  veal, 
and  lamb  in  an  effort  to  select  the 
more  tender  meat  for  consumers'  use. 
They  consider  such  factors  as  maturity 
or  age  of  the  animal,  meatiness,  and 
quality,  and  place  the  carcass  in  one 
of  the  following  grades:   Prime, 


Cook  with  dry  heat 


Choice,  Good,  Standard,  Commercial, 
Utility,  Cutter  or  Canner.   The  Choice 
and  Good  grades  of  beef  or  lamb  are 
recommended  for  most  consumers,  since 
they  assure  the  housewife  of  reason- 
ably tender  meat  without  an  excess  of 
waste  fat. 

Other  factors  besides  grade  also 
affect  tenderness  of  meat.   Tenderness 
of  meat  is  apparently  affected  by 
heredity  in  animals.   Meat  researchers 
report  that  fast  gaining  cattle  tend 
to  produce  more  tender  beef.   It  is 
also  probable  that  certain  strains  in 
swine  tend  to  produce  more  tender  pork. 

Every  consumer  and  especially 
everyone  interested  in  livestock 
production  should  be  concerned  about 
quality  of  meat.   Some  day  the 
producer  may  select  certain  families 
of  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  which  tend 
to  produce  more  tender  meat.   The 
consumer  should  learn  to  recognize 
those  qualities  which  make  for  more 
satisfying  "meat". 


Cook  with  moist  heat 
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HORT  CLUB 

The  Clemson  Horticulture  Club, 
traditionally  a  leader  in  horticultural 
student  activities  in  the  Southern 
region,  extended  its  influence  to  the 
national  level  last  summer.   The  Hort 
Club  was  represented  in  August  at  an 
Oklahoma  State  University  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National 
Collegiate  Branch  of  the  American 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 

Representing  both  the  local  club 
and  the  southern  region,  Don  Fox, 
graduate  research  assistant,  Dr.  Roy 
Ogle,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Horticulture 
and  Jere  Brittain,  present  chairman  of 
the  southern  region,  jointly  led  in 
this  signal  meeting. 

Resulting  from  recommendations 
of  this  assembly,  representing  30 
states,  a  program  of  undergraduate 
research  reports  is  planned  for  the 
1961  meeting  and  each  year  thereafter. 

The  meetings  are  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  American  Society  for  Horticul- 
tural Science.   The  1961  session  is 
to  be  at  Purdue  University. 

According  to  Jimmy  Cothran, 
President  of  Clemson 's  Hort  Club, 
about  twelve  Hort  men  will  attend  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Region  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.   Jim 
Aitken  will  present  a  research  paper 
in  competition  with  delegates  from 
ten  other  Southern  States  for  a  $100 
award . 

COLLEGE  4-H  CLUB 

The  Clemson  College  4-H  Club 
iniated  eight  new  members  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  into  the 
Club.   The  Club  has  had  some  very 


constructive  programs  at  the  regular 
monthly  meetings,  and  has  plans  for 
more  activities  and  good  programs  in 
the  future. 

The  Club  was  very  honored  to  have 
four  of  the  members  accepted  into  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Society  as  life  members. 
The  South  Carolina  State  Fair  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  South  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society. 

Life  membership  was  bestowed  upon 
Rudy  Bell,  Bowman,  S.C.;  James  Rozier, 
Moncks  Corner,  S.C.;  James  Gaddy, 
Dillon,  S.C.;  and  Earl  Robertson, 
Laurens ,  S .  C . 


LIVESTOCK  JUDGING  TEAM 

The  Clemson  College  Livestock 
Judging  Team  competed  in  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Judging  Contest  in 
Chicago  on  November  26,  1960.   The 
team  left  Clemson  November  19  and  work- 
ed out  at  colleges  and  farms  in  Tenn- 
essee, Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

Members  of  the  team  were  Bob 
Hunnicutt,  Hartwell,  Ga.;  Rudy  Bell, 
Bowman,  S.C.;  Walt  McPhail,  Seneca, 
S.C;  Millard  Daniel,  Clinton,  S.C; 
and  Coach  Dale  Handlin,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

There  were  37  colleges  represented 
with  185  contestants  from  all  over  the 
United  States.   Outstanding  members  of 
the  Clemson  Team  were  Rudy  Bell,  who 
tied  for  10th  high  individual  in 
judging  sheep  and  Bob  Hunnicutt,  who 
was  24th  in  over  all  judging.   The 
team  was  22nd. 
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FFA 


BETWEEN  THE  FURROWS 


(continued  from  page  9) 

ADSA 

In  February,  1960,  the  Dairy 
Clubs  of  the  souther  agricultural 
colleges  met  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  to 
organize  a  regional  branch  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association. 
Meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  South- 
ern Agricultural  Workers'  Convention, 
representatives  from  the  southern 
schools  laid  the  foundation  for 
expanded  activities  for  dairy  students. 
In  addition  to  the  social  benefits  of 
this  effort,  such  a  regional  associa- 
tion can  provide  for  closer  student 
contact  with  current  developments  in 
southern  dairy  science,  as  well  as  for 
arrangement  of  graduate  programs  or 
employment  in  the  industry. 

Wayne  Boone,  president  of  the 
local  chapter  of  ADSA,  and  the 
president  elect,  to  be  selected  in 
January,  will  represent  Clemson  at  the 
forthcoming  second  meeting  of  the 
regional  group.   This  gathering  is 
scheduled  for  early  February,  1961  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 


Need  extra  cash?  The  Collegiate 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Chapter  is 
sponsoring  a  work  program  for  ag  men 
who  want  to  earn  a  few  extra  bucks 
during  their  spare  time.   The  FFA 
acts  as  mutual  acquaintance  to  bring 
together  the  interested  student  with 
Individual  professors,  departments, 
or  local  businesses  desiring  addition- 
al help. 

The  program  has  already  enabled 
numerous  boys  to  gain  both  dollar 
income  and  valuable  experience 
through  part-time  employment. 


AGRONOMY  CLUB 

Five  Agronomy  Club  members  will 
be  attending  the  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy 
in  Chicago,  111.  on  December  5th. 
through  the  8th.   The  official 
delegates  to  the  student  section  are: 
Boyd  Loadholt,  junior  from  Allendale, 
S .  C .  and  Edgar  Lopez ,  senior  from 
El  Salvador,  S.  A.   Also  attending  the 
convention  are  three  seniors:   Frank 
W.  Crouch  from  Batesburg,  3.  C, 
Charles  McLaurin  from  McColl,  S.  C, 
and  Thomas  L.  Hucks  from  Aynor,  S.  C. 
After  returning  from  the  meeting  dele- 
gates will  report  to  the  Agronomy  Club 
on  the  highlights  of  the  convention. 


BLOCK  &  BRIDLE 

The  Clemson  College  meats  judging 
team  participated  in  the  1960  regional 
meats  judging  contest,  held  November 
13-16  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.   Team 
members  for  the  affair  were  Tom  Barlow 
Harry  Goforth,  and  Bobby  Tripp.   Earl 
Dudley  and  Dave  Walker  served  as 
alternates.   Sponsored  by  the  local 
Block  and  Bridle  Club,  the  Clemson 
team  placed  an  overall  tenth  in  the 
keen  competition  of  fourteen  teams. 
In  beef  judging,  however,  the  Country 
Gentlemen  emerged  a  creditable  second. 
Harry  Goforth  was  fourth  high  individu- 
al in  beef  judging.   Professor  D.  H. 
Kropf  coached  the  Clemson  team  and 
accompanied  them  to  Baltimore. 


Meat  Team  Views  Quality  Lamb  Carcass 


THE  AGRARIAN 


HOW      ABOUT 
HORTICULTURE 


Jimmy  Cothran,  Horticulture  '62 

The  primary  dependence  of  man 
upon  plants  for  food,  fiber,  shelter, 
and  aesthetic  value  is  generally 
recognized.   Thus,  horticulture,  the 
art  of  cultivating  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  ornamental  plants ,  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  Agrarian  profession. 

Until  relatively  recent  years, 
the  horticulturist  has  been  rather 
limited  by  the  whims  of  nature  in  his 
efforts  to  make  the  plant  his  obedient 
servant.   With  the  dawn  of  the  present 
"scientific  era",  there  has  unfolded 
a  wealth  of  fundamental  knowledge 
concerning  plant  processes.   Such 
knowledge,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
horticulturist,  becomes  a  great 
potential  for  more  predictable  and 
gainful  culture  of  plants. 

It  is  the  objective  of  Clemson's 
Horticulture  Department  to  resolve 
in  some  measure  the  problems 
associated  with  application  of  this 
knowledge  "down  on  the  South  Carolina 
Farm".   Let  us  see  how  the  department 
functions  in  this  respect. 

To  begin  with  let's  consider 
research.   Within  the  last  few  years, 
equipment  to  aid  in  the  quest  for  more 
efficient  and  practical  means  of 
tackling  daily  horticultural  problems 
has  been  added  to  this  department. 
For  instance,  the  Warburg  Respirometer 
which  provides  an  index  of  physiolog- 
ical activity  of  plant  tissues,  the 
Hunter  Color  Difference  Meter  through 
which  the  colors  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  may  objectively  be 
determined,  and  the  flame  spectro- 
photometer, an  aid  in  measuring  the 
nutrient  content  of  leaf  tissue,  are 
all  part  of  a  combined  effort  to  help 
farmers  of  the  present  as  well  as  of 
the  future. 


11 
Various  research  programs  carried 
out  by  graduate  students  are  also  part 
of  this  effort.   One  such  program  has 
been  the  study  of  the  effect  of  sea- 
weed on  the  functions  and  processes  of 
plants.  There  are  also  long-range 
programs  to  develope  better  and  more 
productive  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
ornamentals. 


Ron  Cowart,  Hort  Senior,  shows  his 
research  project  to  Dr.  Roy  Ogle 

One  has  only  to  be  conducted 
through  five  busily  employed 
greenhouses,  a  considerable  acreage 
planted  in  grapes,  peaches,  pears 
and  other  horticultural  crops,  and 
a  newly  developed  haven  for  the 
ornamental  plants  to  realize  the 
scope  of  this  undertaking. 

In  close  connection  with  the 
previously  mentioned  programs,  there 
exists  a  new  and  most  rewarding 
facility  at  Clemson--the  trial 
garden.   This  garden  contains  annuals, 
perennials,  and  shrubs,  as  well  as 
bulbs  of  various  kinds.   These 
various  items  are  supplied  by  local 
as  well  as  national  organizations 
in  an  effort  to  provide  the  general 
public  with  products  best  adapted 
to  this  particular  area  as  well  as 
the  most  for  their  money.   It  is 
felt  that  this  new  addition  will 
have  measurable  value  in  this  phase 
of  horticulture,   (Continued  page  16) 
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CLEMSON'S     AMERICAN     FARMERS 


Charles  D.  Sparks,  Ag.  Edu.  '63 


At  the  National  Convention  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  October  10-15,  five 
Clemson  College  students  received 
their  American  Farmer's  Degree,  which 
is  the  highest  degree  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  organization.   They 
were  James  A.  Boling,  George  Hugh 
Durham,  James  Jameson,  George  Paul 
Jones  and  Benjie  Rhoad. 

These  students  received  this 
degree  by  working  their  way  up  through 
the  steps  of  Green  Hand,  Chapter 
Farmer,  State  Farmer,  and  on  up  to  the 
American  Farmer's  Degree.   The 
qualifications  for  these  degrees  are 
set  up  by  the  National  Organization. 

James  Boling,  a  member  of  the 
James  F.  Byrnes  Chapter  of  Duncan, 
and  the  Clemson  Collegiate  Chapter  of 
Future  Farmers,  does  general  type 
farming  with  his  father.   Some  of  his 
projects  include  beef  cattle,  dairy 
cattle,  swine,  corn  and  hay  crops. 
He  served  his  organization  as  James 
F.  Byrnes  Chapter  Vice-President  and 
Chapter  President,  Spartanburg  Feder- 
ation President,  and  State  Secretary 
of  the  South  Carolina  Association. 
James  now  serves  as  Parliamentarian  of 
the  Clemson  Collegiate  Chapter.   He 
received  his  award  for  his  accomplish- 
ments in  showing  livestock  and  the 
keeping  of  outstanding  records  of  his 
projects. 

George  Paul  Jones,  who  is  also  of 
the  James  F.  Byrnes  Chapter  and  Clemson 
Collegiate  Chapter,  does  general  type 
farming  on  his  farm  which  he  is 
developing  into  a  beef  cattle  farm. 
He  served  his  organization  as  James  F. 
Byrnes  Chapter  Treasurer  and  Clemson 
Collegiate  Chapter  Reporter.   George 
Paul  is  now  serving  the  Clemson 
Collegiate  Chapter  as  Secretary. 
George  Paul  received  his  award  for  his 
accomplishments  in  farm  electrification 
and  showing  of  livestock. 


A  member  of  the  Bamberg  FFA  and 
Clemson  Collegiate  FFA,  Benjie  Rhoad 
has  served  his  organization  as 
Reporter  and  President  of  the  Allen- 
dale, Bamberg,  Barnwell  Federation, 
and  State  President  of  the  South 
Carolina  Association  of  Future  Farmers. 
Benjie  does  general  farming  with  his 
father.   Some  of  his  projects  include 
swine,  dairy  calves,  corn,  soybeans, 
and  small  grains.   Benjie  received  the 
Star  Farmer  Award  of  his  local  chapter 
and  the  Individual  Future  Farmer  Award 
of  District  Four.   He  received  his 
American  Farmer's  Degree  by  virtue  of 
his  records  in  supervised  farming  and 
his  outstanding  leadership. 

Hugh  Durham,  who  is  from  Piedmont, 
South  Carolina,  does  general  type 
farming,  and  some  of  his  projects 
include  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  corn, 
and  small  grains.   He  is  a  member  of 
the  Wren  FFA  Chapter  and  Clemson 
Collegiate  FFA  Chapter.   Hugh  has 
served  his  organization  as  Chapter 
President,  Federation  President,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  South  Carolina 
Association.   IJugh  won  the  Tri-State 
Public  Speaking  Contest  also.   For  his 
outstanding  records  and  leadership  in 
his  organization,  Hugh  was  awarded 
the  American  Farmer's  Degree. 

James  Jameson,  a  member  of  the 
Pendleton  FFA  Chapter  of  Pendleton, 
South  Carolina,  does  general  type 
farming  on  his  father's  farm.   He 
raises  and  shows  dairy  cattle.   James 
has  won  state  honors  in  fitting  his 
animals.   He  has  served  as  President 
of  his  local  chapter  and  Treasurer  of 
his  Federation.   He  was  awarded  the 
American  Farmer's  Degree  for  his 
outstanding  work  with  his  dairy  cattle 
and  his  chapter. 
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FOREST    FACTS 

Bill  Goodman,  Forestry  '61 

The  standard  of  living  in  a 
country  is  highly  correlated  with  the 
amount  of  paper  it  uses.   Since  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  user  of 
paper  -  which  is  made  of  wood  grown 
in  the  forest  -  we  conclude  that  we 
enjoy  a  high,  if  not  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.   We 
also  conclude  that  much  wood  must  be 
grown  to  supply  the  raw  materials 
needed  for  this  paper  and  other  forest 
products.   Furthermore,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  a  large  forest 
acreage  is  required  to  grow  the  needed 
wood.   But  where  does  this  lead  us  in 
terms  of  forest  research  at  Clemson? 

It  would  be  fallacious  to  believe 
that  paper  production  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  forestry  in  the  South. 
However,  paper  is  a  major  forest 
product,  especially  here  in  South 
Carolina.   For  this  reason,  production 
of  paper  is  used  in  this  discussion  to 
make  a  point  concerning  the  subject, 
forestry  research. 

Suppose  our  population  were 
doubled  and,  simultaneously,  our  total 
forest  area  were  cut  by  1/3.   We  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  maintain  our  present 
flow  of  forest  goods  and  services  much 
less  provide  for  a  doubled  need  for 
these  forest  products.   By  the  year 
2000,  we  expect  our  population  to  be 
doubled,  thus  doubling  the  need  for 
goods  and  services  stemming  from  the 
forest.   The  anticipated  need  for 
more  roads,  a  more  intensive  network 
of  power  lines,  more  residential  areas, 
more  reservoirs  will  reduce  our 
present  forest  acreage  by  1/3. 

Our  suppositions  may  seem  far- 
fetched.  And  yet,  since  they  are  pre- 
dicated on  findings  of  well-conceived 
surveys,  we  must  take  them  seriously. 
What  can  we  do  about  them? 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  improve  our  forests.   Some  are: 
establish  the  desired  species  on  its 
best  sites,  i.e.,  the  best  kind  of 


tree  on  a  given  location;  improve 
growth  conditions  where  a  poor  growth 
rate  now  exists;  establish  full  stock- 
ing on  areas  which  are  now  under- 
stocked.  These  are  but  few  of  the 
ways  leading  to  the  improved 
production  of  our  forests. 

However,  we  are  not  so  sure  how 
to  accomplish  these  ends.  There  are 
still  many  questions  left  which  only 
an  extensive  forest  research  program 
can  answer . 

This  is  going  to  cost  money.' 
It's  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.   In  a  state  like  South  Carolina, 
where  62%  of  the  total  area  is  in 
forest  land  and  777o  of  this  is  in 
small  landowners'  hands,  it  becomes 
evident  that  there  are  not  many 
forest  landowners  who  can  afford  this 
kind  of  research  program. 

The  Clemson  College  Department 
of  Forestry  is  working  in  cooperation 
with  various  agencies,  such  as  the 
South  Carolina  State  Commission  of 
Forestry,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
U.S.D.A.  Forest  Service.   Twenty-three 
projects  and  experiments,  designed  to 
maximize  the  "plus  factors"  in  forestry 
and  minimize  the  "minus  factors"  are 
being  carried  out  for  this  purpose. 

Various  projects  are  concerned 
with:   Site  preparation  on  land 
occupied  by  kudzu,  sericea  lespedeza; 
seed  production;  direct  seeding  versus 
planting;  nursery  work;  shading  and 
mulching  of  seedlings;  field  survival 
and  growth  of  pines  and  hardwoods; 
fertilizing  of  plantations;  replace- 
ment of  undesirable  tree  species  with 
desirable  ones. 

Through  these  projects,  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  foregoing 
questions  will  be  found,  thus  provid- 
ing the  scientific  foundations  for 
practices  leading  to  proper  selection 
of  species,  improved  growth  conditions, 
and  increased  stocking.   All  of  these 
factors  will  contribute  to  the 
increased  quantity  and  quality  of 
forest  products,  upon  which  we  have 
become  so  dependent,  both  as  producers 
and  consumers. 
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THE  PRESSURE    IS    ON 

HAY 


Kenneth  R.  Butcher,  Dairy  '62 

Most  of  you  have  heard  or  read 
something  about  the  pelleting  of  hay. 
In  the  past  five  years,  considerable 
interest  in  this  subject  has  been 
shown.   Also,  the  development  of 
Costal  Bermuda  has  aroused  interest 
in  both  beef  and  dairy  feeding  circles 
in  the  South.   However,  some  dairy 
farmers  in  the  South  have  become 
discouraged  with  results  obtained  from 
feeding  Coastal  Bermuda  hay  to  their 
heifers  and  cows.   Realizing  this 
problem,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Dairy  Department  here  at  Clemson  are 
conducting  research  on  the  feeding  of 
Coastal  Bermuda  hay  to  dairy  cattle. 
Through  the  help  of  information  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  Glen  O'Dell  of  the  Dairy 
Department,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
about  some  of  the  work  that  he  has 
done,  as  well  as  some  of  the  work  he 
now  has  in  progress  on  the  feeding  of 
pelleted  Coastal  Bermuda  hay  to  dairy 
heifers  and  cows . 

Before  starting  his  research  on 
pelleted  Coastal  Bermuda,  Mr.  O'Dell 
compared  the  costs  of  baled  alfalfa 
and  pelleted  Coastal.   The  average 
cost  of  alfalfa  last  year  in  the 
Clemson  area  was  approximately  $50  per 
ton,  while  $30  per  ton  was  the  average 
figure  for  Coastal.   Since  the  cost  of 
pelleting  ammounted  to  about  $10  per 
ton,  the  total  cost  of  the  pelleted 
Coastal  was  approximately  $40  per  ton. 

Subsequently  trials  were 
conducted  to  compare  the  effects  of 
baled  to  pelleted  Bermuda  on  the  growth 
of  yearling  heifers.   The  roughage 


required  per  pound  of  gain  was  higher 
for  the  pelleted  Coastal  Bermuda 
group,  but  from  an  economic  standpoint 
the  feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain  was 
considerably  less.   The  pelleted 
Coastal  group  showed  an  average  gain 
of  0.5  pound  more  per  day  than  did  the 
baled  Coastal  group. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  O'Dell 
is  starting  this  same  type  of  work 
with  groups  of  cows  in  the  Clemson 
herd  to  determine  the  effects  of 
pelleted  Coastal  Bermuda  on  milk 
production.  Many  of  the  dairy  farmers 
of  South  Carolina  are  looking  forward 
to  the  results  of  this  research.  More 
pelleting  of  hay  will  be  done  if 
experimental  evidence  continues  to  be 
favorable  toward  pelleting,  and  if  the 
cost  of  pelleting  equipment  is  reduced. 
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OPPORTUNITIES    IN    AGRIBUSINESS 


William  R.  Clayton,  Ag.  Ec.  '62 


Agribusiness  J  a  relatively  new 
term,  is  now  used  extensively  to 
describe  all  the  interrelated 
functions  of  agriculture  and  business. 
Agribusiness  has  been  defined  as  "the 
sum  total  of  all  operations  involved 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  farm  supplies;  production 
operations  on  the  farm;  and  the 
storage,  processing,  and  distribution 
of  farm  commodities  and  items  made 
from  them".   Thus  agribusiness 
encompasses  all  the  functions  which 
the  word  agriculture  denoted  a  century 
ago,  plus  some  others. 

The  above  definition  denotes  many 
things  but  above  all  it  sets  forth 
clearly  the  many  opportunities  present 
in  the  now  very  broad  field  of  agricul- 
ture.  It  means,  for  example,  that 
more  and  more  young  men  with  training 
in  agriculture  and  business  are  needed 
to  fill  positions  of  many  different 
types  in  this  ever  expanding  field. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  nation's 
agricultural  schools  show  that  on  the 
average  a  larger  percentage  of  agri- 
cultural economics  graduates  are 
employed  by  governmental  agencies  than 
by  commercial  or  educational  interests. 
This  is  not  surprising  since  many  of 
the  so  called  "action  agencies"  in  the 
USDA  are  engaged  primarily  in  the 
agribusiness  field.   The  indications 
are  that  an  increasing  number  of 
qualified  persons  will  be  needed  in 
these  fields.   Agricultural  economists 
in  particular  are  needed  in  such 
agencies  and  organizations  as  the 
Federal  Land  Banks,  the  Production 
Credit  Associations,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  the  Employment 
Security  Commission,  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  the  Crop  Report- 
ing Service,  and  the  Farm  Economics 
Research  Division.   The  various  state 
agencies  likewise  have  need  for  men 
and  women  trained  in  agribusiness. 


More  and  more  privately  owned 
banks  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
employing  agricultural  economics 
graduates  to  supervise  their  agri- 
cultural loan  departments.   Demand 
for  persons  to  fill  these  positions 
will  become  greater  as  farming  becomes 
more  commercialized,  thus  calling  for 
greater  investments  and  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  efficiency  of 
production. 

In  the  marketing  field, 
agricultural  economics  graduates  are 
finding  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  we  11- trained  young  men.   Meat 
packers,  fruit  and  vegetable  whole- 
salers, and  all  types  of  buyers  of 
agricultural  raw  materials  are  eager 
to  employ  aggressive  persons  for 
buyers  and  salesmen.   Manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements,  farm  supplies, 
and  fertilizers  are  the  main  employers 
of  graduates  for  sales  work. 


Public  r 
agricultural 
another  phase 
agricultural 
Many  in  this 
writing  artic 
agricultural 
economic  and 


elations  for  large 
supply  companies  is 

of  the  work  done  by 
economics  graduates, 
field  spend  much  time 
les  and  speaking  on 
subjects  of  general 
social  concern. 


As  production  units  become 
larger,  better  management  must  be 
in  evidence  if  farms  are  going  to  be 
operated  with  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  with  maximum  profits  being 
obtained.   Owners  of  these  large, 
commercialized  farms  are  going  to 
look  for  the  best  trained,  highest 
qualified  managers  available,  and 
many  of  these  responsible  positions 
will  have  to  be  filled  by  college 
graduates.   Here  too,  the  agricultural 
economics  graduate  is  in  an  extremely 
favorable  position. 

(continued  page  16) 
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HOW  ABOUT  HORTICULTURE 
(continued  from  page  11) 

Located  at  strategic  positions 
in  South  Carolina  are  field  branches 
of  the  Experiment  Station.   Here, 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  investigation 
of  horticultural  problems  pertaining 
to  the  surrounding  region. 

Through  its  extension  arm, 
Clemson's  Horticulture  Department  is 
kept  in  continuous  touch  with  the 
state's  horticultural  industry. 
Specialists  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  ornamentals  convey  to  local 
extension  agents  pertinent  information 
and  recommendations,  based  upon  re- 
search findings.   Through  the  same 
channel,  unique  problems  are  referred 
to  the  research  staff,  sometimes  re- 
sulting in  special  research  endeavors. 

A  third,  and  by  no  means  least 
important,  aspect  of  Clemson 
Horticulture  is  the  teaching  at  both 
the  undergraduate  and  advanced  levels. 
A  versatile  and  constantly  growing 
educational  program  trains  horticultur- 
ists to  fill  positions  in  production, 
processing  and  distribution,  and 
allied  academic  pursuits. 

Outside  "the  arena  of  the  class- 
room", as  aptly  expressed  by  Professor 
Goodale,  students  and  staff  members  of 
the  Horticulture  Department  meet  in 
the  Horticulture  Club,  where  lasting 
personal  friendships  are  formed. 

From  these  observations,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  horticultural 
future  of  South  Carolina  is  indeed 
bright.   As  plants  and  plant  processes 
are  better  understood  through  research, 
both  producer  and  consumer  will  reap 
such  benefits  as  larger  and  higher 
quality  fruit,  vegetables  especially 
adapted  for  fresh  market  or  processing 
and  ornamental  plants  of  greater 
utility  and  beauty. 


AGRIBUSINESS 
(continued  from  page  15) 

The  expansion  of  work  in  the 
field  of  community  development  like- 
wise will  increase  opportunities  of 
men  and  women  with  good  training  in 
agricultural  economics  and  rural 
sociology. 

Agricultural  economics  training 
in  colleges  today  is  of  a  broad 
nature,  encompassing  not  only  basic 
agricultural  courses  but  also 
specialized  courses  in  marketing, 
management,  pricing,  policy,  and 
financing.   This  type  of  broad, well- 
rounded  agricultural  and  economic 
training  makes  agricultural  economics 
graduates  qualified  for  many  varied 
production  management  positions. 

All  in  all,  the  field  of  agri- 
business needs  competent,  well- 
trained,  qualified  persons  so  that  it 
may  thrive  and  do  so  efficiently. 
College  graduates  in  agricultural 
economics  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
these  requirements  and  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  their  efforts  and 
training. 


FARM  FACT 

In  the  1960  crop  year,  the  U.S. 
Farmer  has  produced  enough  food,  fiber 
and  tobacco  for  almost  24  persons, 
according  to  Agriculture  Department 
estimates.   In  1955  he  produced  enough 
for  20  persons,  in  1950  for  16,  in 
1940  for  12,  in  1930  for  11. 


FARM  FANCY 

I  am  only  an  average  man  but,  by 
George,  I  work  harder  at  it  than  the 
average  man. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
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LET'S    SWAT 
THE  "FLY-BY-NIGHTERS" 


Tim  Drake,    Ent.    '61 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
legitimate  termite  control  business 
has  grov/n  steadily,  but  along  with  it 
the  illegitimate  form  of  this  business 
has  also  flourished.   Although  there 
are  no  state  pest  control  laws  in 
South  Carolina,  the  reputable  companies 
have  to  establish  and  maintain  a  good 
reputation  in  their  operating 
territory  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
illegitimate  companies  are  still 
operating.   One  of  these  reasons  is 
because  all  that  is  required  of  the 
fly-by-nights  in  South  Carolina  is 
that  the  company  purchase  a  city 
license  in  every  city  in  which  they 
operate.   This  leaves  the  field  open 
for  anyone  who  has  a  truck  and  other 
necessary  equipment  to  go  into 
business  for  himself. 

Another  factor  that  has 
influenced  the  large  number  of  "fly- 
by-night"  operators  is  the  high- 
income  low  expense  of  operation.   They 
do  nothing  that  cost  any  money  to  speak 
of  except  maybe  to  spray  some  burnt 
motor  oil  or  creosote  around  under  the 
house.   Contrary  to  public  opinion, 
there  is  much  expense  connected  with 
legitimate  pest  control  operations. 
Here,  money  is  constantly  being  paid 
out  for  labor,  transportation, 
chemicals,  equipment,  insurance,  bond- 
ing, advertisements,  and  many  other 
miscellaneous  items.   If  the  illegiti- 
mate operators  would  do  the  job  right 
the  field  would  be  less  profitable  for 
them,  and  thus  we  would  have  less 
cause  to  worry. 

The  last  factors,  but  by  no  means 
the  least  important  ones,  are  the 
public's  ignorance  and  the  desire  to 
get  something  for  nothing.   Most  of 


the  victims  of  these  unscrupulous 
characters  are  older  people  who  do 
not  know  about  this  racket,  and 
people  who  think  they  need  the  service 
of  an  exterminator  but  can't  afford  it. 
These  operators  prefer  to  pick  on 
older  men  and  women,  because  there  is 
less  chance  of  the  owner  following 
them  around  under  the  house  and  asking 
embarrassing  questions.   In  some 
instances  these  men  may  take  their  own 
termites  under  the  house  so  that  they 
can  show  the  home-owner  "proof"  that 
his  house  is  being  eaten  and  will  soon 
fall  down.   The  home-owner  usually 
will  not  question  the  integrity  of  the 
men  and  thus  another  sucker  is  hooked. 
These  characters  usually  charge  more 
than  a  reputable  company  and  certainly 
do  nothing  to  earn  the  money.   If  the 
purchaser  would  take  time  to  consult 
a  reputable  company  they  would 
discover  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
cost  would  be  less  than  that  of  the 
"fly-by-night"  operators. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
MEET  IN  MEMPHIS 

The  winter  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  was  held  December  4-7,  1960, 
at  the  Peabody  and  Chisca  Hotels  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.   Students 
representing  the  Clemson  College 
Student  Branch  were:   Lindsay  L. 
McElwee,  club  reporter  from  Clover, 
S.C.;  John  M.  Carpenter  from  Easley, 
S.C.;  James  C.  Henderson  from  Green- 
ville, S.C.  and  Faculty  Advisor 
Dr.  H.  E.  McLeod.   Seventeen  Student 
Branches  were  represented  at  this 
meeting.   The  programs  were  divided 
into  four  concurrent  sessions:   Power 
and  Machinery,  Electric  Power  and 
Processing,  Soil  and  Water,  and  Farm 
Structures.   A  Personnel  contact 
session  was  held  one  afternoon  to  give 
the  students  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
view Companies  interested  in 
Agricultural  Engineers.   An  educational 
Atomic  Energy  Exhibit  was  on  display 
the  entire  week  in  order  that  everyone 
might  see  the  uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
as  applied  to  Agriculture. 

Papers  were  presented  by  several 
former  Clemson  College  Students. 
R.  A.  Shoolbred  with  Portland  Cement 
Assn. ,  presented  "Hyperbolic  Paraboloid 
Roofs"  and  Dr.  H.  E.  McLeod,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Anderson  and  Joe  E.  Clayton  presented 
"Basic  Investigations  in  Vibratory 
Harvesting". 

FARM  FACTS 

U.  S.  farm  population  underwent 
a  decline  of  15.5%  during  the  1950-59 
decade.   The  total  population  as  of 
April  1,  1959  was  21,172,000.   This 
decline  occured  in  all  U.  S.  regions 
and  divisions. 

Of  the  $313.8  billion  spent  by 
Americans  for  consummer  goods  and 
services  in  1959,  the  largest  item 
was  a  record  $85.2  billion  for  food 
and  tobacco. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  ERADICATOR 
(continued  from  page  17) 

In  che  past  several  years  I  have 
learned  of  many  cases  where  people  have 
fallen  prey  to  these  men.   In  one 
instance  an  elderly  lady  was  visited  by 
one  of  these  exterminators  on  three 
different  occasions  and  was  taken  for 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  dollars  over  a 
period  of  several  years.   Finally  the 
house  had  to  be  treated  by  a  reputable 
company  because  the  termites  were 
swarming  all  over  it.   The  cost  -  one 
hundred  dollars.'   Think  how  much  money 
the  poor  lady  would  have  saved  if  she 
had  called  a  reputable  company  to  begin 
with.   It  is  your  job  and  mine  to  keep 
these  unscrupulous  characters  from 
swindling  the  home  owners  of  South 
Carolina.   The  least  we  can  do  is  to 
make  sure  they  don't  get  any  of  our 
money.   If  a  smooth-talking  "termite- 
man"  comes  to  your  house,  unless  he  can 
produce  sufficient  identification  to 
prove  he  is  from  a  reputable  company, 
send  him  away.   Next,  call  your  local 
exterminator  and  ask  for  a  free  estimate 
on  your  house  -  you  may  be  glad  you  did. 


AGRARIAN  PHILOSPHY 

I  ain't  ner  don't  p'tend  to  be, 

Much  posted  on  philosofy; 

But  thare  is  times  when,  all  alone, 

I  work  out  idees  of  my  own. 

And  of  these  same  thare  is  a  few 

I'd  like  to  just  refer  to  you-- 

Pervidin  that  you  don't  object 

To  listen  clos't  and  rickollect. 

James  Whltcomb  Riley 


One  of  our  biggest  problems  these 
days  is  working  out  solutions  for  the 
solutions  the  last  generation  worked 
out. 
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FROM    THE   DEAN'S    DESK 


Welcome  High  School  Seniors: 

Congratulations  on  your  choice  of 
Agriculture  as  a  career  I  You  vdll  note 
that  the  writers  of  THE  AGRARIAN  share 
TOur  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
profession. 

We  look  forward  to  your  Joining 
us  here  at  Clemson  next  fall.  While 
we  are  sure  that  the  attainment  of 
academic  excellence  will  be  your  fore- 
most objective,  let  us  encourage  you 
to  become  associated  with  your  pro- 
fessional club  as  early  as  possible. 
You  will  surely  find  the  fellowship 
with  students  and  staff  members  in 
club  activities  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable and  rewarding  experiences  of 
your  college  career. 

If  you  are  interested  in  writing, 
photography  or  other  phases  of  agri- 
cultural Journalism,  THE  AGRARIAN 
solicits  your  talent. 
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The  Vision 

"In  the  beginning  there  was  an 
idea  and  it  was  nurtured  and  it  grew 
and  grew  until  it  blossomed  forth," 
into  Clemson  College  -  I96I. 

Should  Mr.  Clemson  return  for  a 
visit  today,  his  home  would  not  be  too 
different;  however,  around  the  mansion 
are  many  changes.  Buildings,  paved 
streets,  motor  cars,  Hartwell  Lake, 
different,  yes,  but  not  too  surprising 
to  Mr.  Clemson.  He  dreamed  of  change, 
of  science,  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

He  dreamed  of  an  educational  col- 
lege capable  of  training  the  minds  of 
young  men  in  the  truths  of  science. 
These  were  Just  beginning  to  unfold 
during  his  lifetime. 

Agriculture  today  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  Mr.  Clemson,  and  es- 
pecially these  three  new  fields  open 
to  agricultural  students.  Science, 
where  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics, 
bacteriology,  botany,  entomology,  zoo- 
logy, and  medicine  play  such  important 
roles;  Business,  the  art  of  management, 
marketing,  equipment  and  supplies,  all 
important  in  the  business  world  of  to- 
day; and  Production  Technology,  where 
students  learn  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific agricultural  production  in  the 
light  of  modem  technology. 

Clemson  College  thus  fulfills  his 
dream  of  educating  young  men  to  take 
their  places  of  leadership  in  agri- 
culture. Truly  today,  there  are  c^^na- 
mic  careers  ahead  for  students  vrfio 
choose  agriculture  at  Clemson. 


SPRING  1961 


BEEN    STUDYIN'IT  OVER.. 


,  .  .  ,  And  we've  come  to  wonder  about 
'   the  future  of  THE  AGRARIAN. 

In  publishing  this  second  edition 
the  members  of  Clemson' s  Agricultoral 
clubs,  through  the  Agricultural  Coun- 
cil, have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  continuing  THE  AGRARIAN. 
We  are  gratified  by  the  favorable  re- 
sponse to  the  past  issue,  both  within 
and  beyond  South  Carolina. 

However,  resources  of  most  stu- 
dent clubs  are  very  limited.  It  is 
improbable  that  future  publications 
can  be  assured  without  some  form  of 
underwriting  or  subscription. 

The  South  Carolina  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association  has  generously  spon- 
sored the  present  issue.  We  sincere- 
ly extend  our  gratitude  to  this  or- 
ganization. The  participation  of 
other  agricultural  organizations  will 
be  welcomed. 

Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  look 
'  also  to  Clemson' s  Agricultural  Alumni 
for  this  needed  stability?  If  a 
substantial  proportion  of  these  ag- 
riculturists should  make  a  nominal 
contribution  each  year,  the  continued 
publication  of  THE  AGRARIAN  would  be 
assured.  Contributing  Alumni  would  of 
course  receive  copies  of  each  issue. 

Should  funds  accumulate  in  excess 
of  publication  requ.lrements,  an 
AGRARIAN  SCHOLARSHIP  might  be  estab- 
lished. 

Not  only  would  this  effort  be 
valuable  in  terms  of  promoting  ag- 
ricultural journalism j  THE  AGRARIAN 
could  thus  become  an  effective 
disseminator  of  agricultural  alumni 
news. 

The  funds  could  well  be  admini- 
stered by  a  permanent  board  of  faculty 
advisers  together  with  the  AGRARIAN 
student  staff. 


The  present  editorial  staff,  most 
of  whom  expect  to  become  alumni  in  June, 
have  agreed  to  contribute  five  dollars 
each  as  evidence  of  their  sincerity  in 
this  proposal. 

Who  will  join  us?  We  will  be 
grateful  for  your  contributions.  Checks 
may  be  made  payable  to  the  AGRARIAN 
and  mailed  to  Room  144 

P  &  AS  Building 

Clemson  College 

Clemson,  S,  C. 


WHO  SHALL  JUDGE? 

Effective  teaching  is  the  subject 
of  perennial  interest  to  all  those 
associated  with  the  educational  pro- 
cess. Most  sections  of  the  recent 
Southern  Agricultural  Workers'  Confer- 
ence turned  aside  from  their  research 
reporting  long  enough  for  discussions 
relating  to  college  teaching.  There 
is  within  the  School  of  Agriculture  a 
committee  designed  for  the  study  of 
teaching  materials  and  methods.  The 
recent  modifications  of  the  various 
agricultural  curricula  further  witness 
the  seriousness  with  which  Agricultur- 
ists approach  the  teaching  of  the 
AGRARIAN  sciences  and  arts. 

These  conferences  and  command 
decisions  notwithstanding,,  the 
question  of  effective  teaching  must 
finally  and  fundamentally  be  posed  at 
the  classroom  level.  For  it  is  here 
that  the  teacher  might  implant  in  the 
inquiring  mind  the  seed  of  knowledge. 
Implant  he  may,  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  same  teacher  who  expounds  the  vir- 
tues of  proper  nurture  for  newly  plant- 
ed com  may  paradoxically  ignore  the 
nurture  and  cultivation  of  his  newly 
planted  knowledge.  This  might  represent 
the  teacher  vrtio  "couldn't  care  less 

whether  they  get  it  or  not they're 

grown  men  now".  (Continued  page  16) 
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GROW     SMALL     FRUITS 


Dennis  A.  Abdalla 
Horticulture 

If  you'  re  a  commercial  grower 
or  home  gardener  and  haven't  tried 
growing  small  fruits,  then  it' s  about 
time  you  do  I  Strawberries,  grapes, 
blueberries,  and  brambles  are  adapted 
to  almost  every  state  in  the  union, 
and  are  relatively  easy  to  grow.  With 
proper  cultural  practices,  the  com- 
mercial grower  can  add  many  dollars  of 
profit  to  his  income;  similarly,  the 
home  gardener  can  add  many  new  del- 
acacies  to  his  table  along  with  im- 
provement of  his  home  grounds. 

South  Carolina  is  adapted  to  many 
of  the  small  fruits,  especially  in  the 
Piedmont  area.  Grapes  are  now  on  the 
increase  with  the  formation  of  the 
Palmetto  Grape  Growers  Association  and 
the  construction  of  the  new  grape  pro- 
cessing plant  in  Spartanburg  County. 
This  offers  a  ready  market  for  any 
prospective  grape  grower.   The  Concord 
variety,  which  is  used  exclusively  by 
the  processing  plant,  grows  well  and 
with  proper  cultural  practices  can 
produce  5-S  tons  per  acre.  Grapes  for 
juicing  are  bought  on  a  basis  of  the 
sugar  content  at  maturity  with  16^ 
being  the  base  for  initial  pajmient. 

The  home  gardener  can  use  any 
number  of  varieties  such  as  Concord, 
Delaware,  and  Niagara  which  are  blue, 
red  and  white  grapes  respectively. 
These  are  fine  for  eating,  jelly 
making,  or  juice.  With  proper  use  of 
arbors  and  trellises  the  grape  can 
offer  beautiful  yard  and  garden 
utility.  Shade  and  fencing  are 
examples  of  landscape  use. 

For  optimum  annual  production 
grapes  must  be  pruned,  fertilized, 
and  sprayed  every  season,  but  if  done 
oroperly  these  can  prove  to  be  rel- 
atively easy  chores. 


The  muscadine  type  of  grape  is 
very  well  adapted  to  South  Carolina's 
climate.  Best  suited  to  home  gardens, 
they  produce  large,  single,  juicy 
grapes  rather  than  a  bunch-type  cluster. 
Muscadines  are  excellent  jelly  makers, 
with  Thomas,  Scuppernong,  and  Hunt 
being  good  varieties. 

Strawberries  are  probably  the 
easiest  of  small  fruits  to  grow,  and 
many  varieties  do  well  in  South 
Carolina.   Dixieland,  Pocahontas, 
Tennessee  Beauty,  and  Albritton  are 
a  fev;.  Planted  in  a  matted  row  system 
and  kept  free  of  weeds,  they  are  pro- 
lific bearers  capable  of  producing 
5000  quarts  per  acre  yielding  a  gross 
of  up  to  $3,000  per  acre.  One  planting 
will  give  optimum  yields  from  3-4 
years  and  with  proper  runner  control, 
rejuvination  is  quite  simple.  They 
require  some  fertilization  and  occa- 
sional spraying  for  spider  mites  and 
foliar  diseases. 

On  the  home  grounds  strawberries 
give  the  ever  popular  "strawberry- 
short-cake"  all  season  long,  while 
jams,  jellies  or  just  plain  straw- 
berries and  cream  from  your  own 
garden  are  unbeatable. 

Another  use  for  the  strawberry  is 
as  a  ground  cover.  Their  dark  green, 
dense  foliage,  with  an  occasional 
bronze  leaf,  is  a  picturesque  sight, 
(Continued  page  16) 
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what's  your  dough   doing  ?? 


William  R.  Clayton 
Ag  Ec,  '62 


Why  keep  farm  records?  Certain- 
ly, as  any  wise  farmer  knows,  records 
of  his  farming  operations  should  be 
kept.  There  are  many  good,  sound 
reasons  for  keeping  records  but  they 
all  point  to  one  main  objective  — 
increasing  the  individual' s  earnings. 

The  farmer,  whether  a  large  or 
small  operator,  can  be  aided  by  ac- 
curate records  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Records  show  clearly  a  history  of  the 
farm' s  performance  from  year  to  year 
including  such  data  as  the  yield  of 
each  crop,  the  dollar  value  of  each 
crop,  the  gross  and  net  income  of 
the  farm,  and  the  net  value  of  the 
business  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  year.   Such  facts  as  these, 
which  become  more  valuable  the  longer 
the  records  are  kept,  can  be  used  as 
management  guides  and  can  definitely 
aid  the  farmer  in  the  control  of  his 
business. 

Since  each  farm  has  its  own 
special  problems,  it  is  important  that 
facts  concerning  production  require- 
ments and  yields  be  analyzed  by  the 
farm  manager.  These  facts  can  be 
obtained  only  from  accurate  records; 
rough  estimates  or  guesses  will  not 
suffice. 

Other  than  the  general  uses  of 
farm  records  stated  above,  there  are 
several  other  specific  uses.  One  of 
these  is  the  use  of  records  to  pro- 
vide infornation  for  the  settling 
of  accounts  with  creditors  and 
debtors.  Such  records  are  definitely 
needed  on  fanns  where  there  are  share 
croppers  or  tenants.  If  a  farmer  can 
show  a  well-kept  set  of  records,  he 
is  likely  to  make  a  more  favorable 


impression  when  applying  for  a 
loan  at  a  bank  or  other  loaning 
institutions.  Without  accounts  and 
records  the  farmer  may  have  trouble 
convincing  the  prospective  creditor 
that  he  is  a  capable  farmer  and  is 
in  a  position  to  use  the  credit 
productively. 

Records  can  also  be  used  in  es- 
tablishing bases  and  allotments  for 
participation  in  government  programs. 
Much  time  and  effort  in  qualifying 
for  a  crop  control  or  soil  conserva- 
tion program  can  be  saved  by  the  use 
of  acc'orate  records  of  crop  acreages 
and  production. 

Finally,  in  order  that  income 
tax  returns  be  completed  properly 
it  is  necessary  that  accurate  records 
be  kept.  When  estimating  net  income 
for  the  year,  the  farmer  is  apt  to 
over-estimate  since  he  will  remember 
the  large  sales  transactions  but 
will  forget  many  small  expenses 
which  could  be  deducted  on  his  in- 
come tax  return.  So-called  minor 
expenses  such  as  oil,  nails,  or 
nuts  and  bolts,  can  add  up  to  a 
sizeable  annual  total.  A  practical 
way  of  keeping  good  records  of  ex- 
penses is  to  do  as  much  business  as 
possible  by  check.  In  this  way  check 
stubs  can  be  referred  to  and  can  give 
much  information  concerning  expendi- 
tures. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
record  keeping  in  the  farm  business 
is  an  essential  of  proper  farm 
management . 
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FOREST      PHILOSOPHY 


T.  E.  Blackwell 
For.,  '62 


Shirley  Walter  Allen,  Profes- 
sor of  Forestry  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  defines  forestry  as 
"a  science,  and  art,  a  business,  and 
a  public  policy  capable  of,  and 
occupied  with,  effecting  continuous 
production  and  management  of  forests 
on  suitable  lands  and  promotion  of 
their  beneficial  use  by  mankind". 
Forestry  is  a  heritage  of  keeping 
the  woods  productive.  I  like  to 
think  that  when  God  made  the  first 
tree  he  knew  that  through  the 
centuries  trees  would  be  a  nesting 
place  for  birds,  a  refuge  for  wild 
creatures,  a  holder  of  the  soil  and 
an  element  that  would  provide  for  the 
comfort  and  spiritual  revitalization 
of  man. 

A  forest  is  an  entity,  a  being, 
in  that  it  seems  to  have  endless 
patience  with  destructive  man.  Man 
acts  as  though  he  hates  the  trees. 
He  destroys  them  by  fire  and  other 
means,  and  yet  the  forests  spring 
back  time  and  time  again  giving  man 
the  opportunity  to  alleviate  his 
sins  against  them. 


Forestry  is  the  profession  and 
calling  to  keep  these  forests  pro- 
ductive and  beautiful.  You  might  say 
that  a  forester  is  an  envoy,  a  mis- 
sionary if  you  will,  of  this  forest 
being.  It  is  up  to  him  to  see  that  the 
people  of  the  world  know  the  value  that 
exists  in  their  forests  and  that  they 
utilize  and  protect  this  priceless 
treasure. 

The  city  dweller,  and  I  am  one 
myself,  is  inclined  to  regard  the 
forest  as  a  place  where  "Smokey  the 
Bear"  roams  unmolested  and  where 
giant  virgin  stands  of  timber  rise 
against  the  sky. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  in  error. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  timber  in  the  United  States  is 
virgin  timber.  The  rest  has  to  be 
managed  intensively  by  highly  skilled 
technicians  and  scientists  known  as 
foresters.  Therefore,  the  concept 
that  seems  to  have  lodged  in  the 
public's  mind  that  a  forester  is  a 
man  in  a  green  suit  with  a  black  tie, 
riding  boots,  and  an  old-timey  boy 
scout  hat,  whiling  his  time  away  in 
some  deserted  portion  of  the  forest 
in  a  fire  tower,  is  entirely  in 
error.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ones  who  do  this  are  known  as  fire 
guards  or  wardens  who  are  sub-pro- 
fessional men.  These  are  very  im- 
portant men  and  without  them  the 
forests  would  be  in  bad  shape.  However, 
they  should  not  be  confused  with 
foresters  who  are  graduates  of  a  four 
year  curriculum  in  forestry  and  vriniose 
main  concern  is  with  the  over-all 
management  of  his  woods  rather  than  a 
narrow  field.  (Continued  page  13) 
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POLE      FRAME       HOUSE 


Lindsay  L.  McElwee 
Ag.  Eng.,  '61 


In  recent  years  pole  frame  con- 
struction has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  types  of  structural  framing  for 
farm  service  buildings.  Pole  frame 
construction  has  been  used  for  animal 
and  poultry  housing,  machinery  sheds, 
storage  sheds  and  many  other  types  of 
shelters.   The  uses  of  pole  fi-anie  con- 
struction are  virtually  unlimited;  new- 
structures  using  this  method  of  con- 
struction are  being  built  every  day. 
This  system  is  also  adaptable  for 
building  inexpensive  faim  homes. 

ADVAMTAGiS  OF  POLE  FRAI-IE  CONSTRUCTION 

Pole  fraibe  buildings  are  easy  to 
construct,  even  on  very  irregular  or 
sloping  grounds.   Foundations  are  less 
expensive.  No  scaffolding  or  forms  are 
required;  therefore,  regular  farm  labor 
and  tools  may  be  utilized.  Erection  is 
rapid,  since  the  foundation  and  fram.- 
ing  are  completed  in  one  operation. 
Cost  is  low,  relative  to  conventional 
types  of  construction.  By  using  pro- 
perly pressure  treated  poles  and 
lumber,  a  life  expectancy  of  more  than 
fifty  years  may  be  expected. 

DESIGN  FOR  ECONOMY 

A  simple  pole  frame  house  can  be 
constructed  very  economically  by  using 
farm  labor  and  tools.  Almost  any  sim- 
ple designed  floor  plan  can  be  adapted 
to  pole  frame  construction.  But  to 
minimize  cost  a  rectangular  shaped 
floor  plan  26  to  23  feet  wide  is  rec- 
ommended. Stock  rafters  l6  feet  long 
and  14  foot  floor  and  ceiling  joists 
minimize  waste.  An  economical  system 
is  to  use  floor  joists,  ceiling  joists, 
and  trusses  spaced  two  feet  on  centers. 

The  basic  structure  must  be  sound 
and  planned  for  remodeling  ease.  All 
windows  and  exterior  doors  should  be 
standard  sizes.  Multi-purpose  rooms 
are  a  must  for  low-cost  housing,  such 


as  kitchen-dining  room,  and  kitchen- 
fanily  room-dining  room  conbinations. 
Attic  space  provides  much  storage  area 
or  may  be  used  for  bedrooms.  Insula- 
tion should  be  used  especially  in  the 
attic. 

Trusses  and  gable  ends  may  be 
fabricated  on  the  ground  and  lifted 
in  place  bv  means  of  the  hydraulic 
lift  of  a  tractor.  This  saves  much 
time,  labor  and  scaffolding.  A  simple, 
clear-span,  gable  roof  should  be  used 
for  economy. 

Structural-insulation  type  shea th- 
ing-sheets save  labor,  cost  less  than 
conventional  sheathing,  and  have  at 
least  twice  the  insulation  value. 

Exterior  walls  may  be  covered  with 
exterior  plywood,  asbestos  cement 
board,  embossed  corrugated  aluininum,or 
wood  siding.  The  plyvood  should  be 
treated  with  preservative  for  longer 
life  expectancy.  Interior  walls  can  be 
finished  by  using  sheetrock,  interior 
pljrwood,  or  wood  paneling;  sheetrock 
is  the  most  economical. 

A  prefabricated  plumbing  wall  is 
very  important  for  bath  room  and 
kitchen  because  this  eliminates  costly 
tearing  out  and  replacement  of  materials, 
Pipeless  furnaces  are  much  cheaper  than 
piped  systems.  Wood  burning  stoves  and 
space  heaters  are  well  suited  for  econ- 
omical housing. 

Kitchen  cabinets  of  stock  sizes 
should  be  used  to  minimize  cost  and 
reduce  time  and  labor. 

The  roof  can  be  covered  with  as- 
phalt shingles,  aluminum,  or  any  suit- 
able roofing  material.  Finishes  for 
interior  walls,  exterior  walls,  ceil- 
ings, floors,  and  roofing  materials 
should  be  selected  by  the  individual  to 
suit  his  tastes  and  his  bank  account. 
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PROF  600DALE     PROGNOSTICATES 


B.  E.  Goodale 
Head,  Dairy  Department 


Editor' s  Introduction 


Speaking  before  the  general 
session  of  the  1961  Southern  Agricul- 
tural Worker'  s  Convention,  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  Clemson's  "Dean  of  Dairy- 
ing", Professor  B.  E.  Goodale,  recent- 
ly outlined  his  appraisal  of  the  next 
ten  years  in  southern  dairying. 
Professor  Goodale,  currently  is  serv- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Region, 
American  Dairy  Science  Association. 
He  collaborated  vdth  other  Heads  of 
dairy  departments  throughout  the  South 
in  arriving  at  a  projected  view  of  the 
dairy  industry.  A  resume'  of  his 
speech  follows. 


CHALLENGING  PROBLEMS  AHEAD 

Better  Dairy  Farm  and  herd  man- 
agement practices  must  be  developed. 
Low  production  per  cow  is  blamed  too 
often  on  breeding  when  it  may  be 
largely  feeding  and  management. 

Much  more  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  newer  knowledge  concerning  year- 
round  pastures  and  stored  high  quality 
forages.  More  agronomic  research  is  an 
urgent  need  to  develop  higher  quality 
feeds  for  dairy  cattle. 


The  plant  breeder  whose  research 
can  produce  a  new  high  quality  legume 
perfect  in  all  ways  for  Southern  con- 
ditions and  a  new  permanent  grass, 
palatable  over  a  long  season;  or  any- 
thing which  a  cow  will  drool  over  and 
make  cheaper  milk  flow  freely  -  that 
plant  breeder  will  be  the  patron  saint 
of  Southern  dairymen - 

Dairy  labor  continues  as  a  major 
problem.  Good  men  who  are  willing  to 
learn  and  to  work  are  hard  to  find  and 
hard  to  hold.  We  will  try  to  teach 
them  to  love  the  dairy  cow  and  make 
dairying  a  life-time  job.  We  must 
slowly  create  a  proud  heritage  of  dairy 
experiences  among  our  woricing  people. 

Artificial  insemination  is  not 
developing  in  all  areas  of  the  South 
as  it  should. 

Until  Artificial  Breeding  Services 
become  available  to  more  dairymen  over 
all  the  South,  we  will  be  forced  to 
trail  behind  leaders  who  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  techniques  proved  by  scientists 
to  be  economical  and  effective.  This 
is  not  a  panacea  to  cure  the  ills  of 
bad  management,  but  the  system  fits  well 
into  our  South-wide  program  of  breeding 
better  dairy  cattle.  Tie  this  to  a 
management  program  that  will  give  our 
cows  the  opport'onity  to  produce  to 
their  genetic  potential,  and  we  are  well 
on  our  vra,y. 

A  study  of  farm  buildings  over  the 
South  with  our  friends  from  Agricultural 
Engineering  can  prove  to  be  profitable, 
A  great  number  of  farm  buildings  planned 
by  the  dairy  farmer  and  built  by  farm 
labor  do  not  always  fill  the  require- 
ments of  efficient  mechanization.  Time 
and  motion  studies  used  so  long  in  in- 
dustrial operations  have  been  found  to 
be  just  as  useful  on  the  farm.  (Cont.  page  9) 
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CHANGES  EXPECTED  BEFORE  1971 

1,  The  National  Sanitation  Act  may  be 
passed  long  before  1971  after  amend- 
ments to  proposed  act  are  made.  When 
enacted  into  a  law,  barriers  -will  be 
removed  which  now  restrict  movement  of 
milk  meeting  the  standards  of  Grade  A 
milk  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  in  states  and  munici- 
palities having  higher  standards.  Many 
of  our  Southern  towns,  cities,  and 
states  have  higher  standards  than  the 
milk  code  of  the  U,  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

2,  The  cracked  crystal  ball  indicates 
the  possibility  of  more  State  and 
Federal  controls  on  dairy  products  and 
perhaps  on  producers. 

3,  Further  advances  in  dairy  equip- 
ment improvement  are  coming  with  more 
emphasis  on  automation. 

/+.  Early  in  the  decade  under  discuss- 
ion, demand  for  milk  fat  will  decrease 
but  consumption  of  solids-not-fat  will 
increase. 

5.  Increasing  emphasis  on  solids-not- 
fat  will  require  a  change  in  our  pric- 
ing structure  and  a  re-directed  stress 
placed  on  our  breeding  program. 

6.  Employees  working  ^.vith  the  milking 
herd  who  are  responsible  for  raining 
production  goals  may  be  startled  by  the 
/iOO,000  pounds  of  milk  requirement  per 
man  per  year  vriiich  has  been  set  by  some 
areas.  This  has  already  been  accom- 
plished and  surpassed  by  some  dairy 
farms  over  the  South,  but  too  few. 
Before  the  end  of  1970,  full  proof  of 
the  400,000  po^Jind  and  higher  goals  will 
be  widely  accepted. 

7.  Dairy  labor  will  become  more 
specialized  and  more  costly  during  the 
sixties,  and  may  become  unionized  in 

a  number  of  areas. 

8.  Large  chain  super-markets  will 
build  more  dairy  plants  in  the  South. 


Private  brand  dairy  items  will  increase 
rapidly  in  the  early  sixties. 

9.  The  flurry  of  promotions  for  low- 
calorie,  unpalatable,  pseudo  dairy 
drinks  will  subside  and  settle  down  to 
mainly  standard  skimmilk  products. 

10.  The  old  crystal  ball  indicates  less 
distinctly  that  one  standard  grade  of 
milk  will  be  sold  by  producers  in  the 
future.  Governmental  actions  may  speed 
this  change.   The  problems  involved 

are  rather  obvious  to  dairy  specialists, 
but  in  this  world  of  oerpetual  innova- 
tions the  unexpected  change  often  be- 
comes a  workable  reality. 

11.  In  many  areas  less  feed  nutrients 
will  come  from  grazing  and  more  will 
come  from  specialized  stored  feed 
systems.   We  will  learn  much  more 
about  handling  cows  in  large  units 
and  especially  in  dry-lot  units. 

12.  There  will  not  be  much  chance  of  a 
general  increase  in  price  of  milk  paid 
to  producers.  More  efficiency  in  all 
operations  is  apparently  their  only 
possibility  of  getting  more  net  return 
on  their  investment  if  changes  in  mark- 
eting methods  are  not  feasible. 

13.  Competition  from  lower  priced  Grade 
A  milk  from  other  sections  is  a  sure 
bet.  Implementing  such  competition  will 
be  shipments  into  the  South  of  a 
variety  of  canned  and  packaged  Grade  A 
concentrated  milk.  The  latter  when 
reconstituted  will  be  sold  at  a  price 
advantage  made  possible  by  savings  in 
cost  of  transportation  because  the  fresh 
whole  milk  is  three  or  more  times  bulk- 
ier and  ir  heavier, 

1/4.,   In  order  to  get  milk  production 
averages  over  10,000  lbs.  in  herds  all 
over  the  South  there  will  be  breeding 
programs  in  most  all  areas  using  pro- 
duction-proved bulls.  Artificial 
Insemination  programs  using  proved  sires 
will  spread  rapidly,   (Continued  page  13) 
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Block  and  Bridle: 

On  April  8th  the  Block  and 
Bridle  Club  held  its  annual  Little 
International  livestock  judging  and 
shovmanship  contest.  During  the 
morning  the  club  members  competed 
in  a  showmanship  contest  with  cattle, 
swine,  and  sheep.  That  afternoon  the 
club  played  host  to  i+-H  and  F.F.A. 
teams  from  throughout  the  state,  along 
with  interested  college  students,  as 
they  competed  in  a  livestock  judging 
contest.  The  day  was  concluded  with 
the  annual  Block  and  Bridle  Club  ban- 
quet where  awards  were  presented  to 
the  club  members. 

Bob  Hunnicutt  was  awarded  the 
coveted  Merit  Trophy  for  his  Block 
and  Bridle  activities. 

On  March  23-25  the  Junior  Live- 
stock Judging  Team  attended  a  live- 
stock evaluation  clinic  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  In  absence  of  their  coach. 
Dale  L,  Handlin,  they  were  accom- 
painied  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Wheeler,  Head  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department. 


Miss  Little  International,  Judy 
Allen,  awards  showmanship  of  Butch 
Kennedy.  Block  &  Bridle  President, 
Bob  Hunnicutt,  observes. 


Aloha  Zeta: 

The  South  Carolina  Chapter  of  Alpha 
Zeta  will  initiate  12  new  members  during 
the  spring  semester.  Sophomore  Joe 
Hughes,  National  FFA  Officer,  leads  the 
undergraduate  candidates  scholastically 
with  a  3.76  GPR. 

Dairy  Club: 

Jim  Caughman  was  recently  elected 
to  serve  as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
newly  formed  Southern  Section,  ADSA. 
Folks  down  Lexington  way  can  rightly 
be  pleased  with  their  native  son.  The 
selection  comes  as  no  surprise  to  Jim'  s 
Clemson  friends.  He'  s  active  in  a  half 
dozen  organizations,  including  Alpha 
Zeta,  the  Dairy  Club,  and  Pershing 
Rifles,  while  sporting  a  3.5  Grade  Point 
Ratio. 


Dean  Heads  Southern  Ag.  Workers 

Dr.  M.  D.  Farrar,  Clemson' s  Dean 
of  Agriculture  has  been  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Association  of  Southern  Ag- 
ricultural Workers  for  1961.  This  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  the  research, 
teaching,  and  extension  workers  through- 
out the  several  southern  states. 

Dean  Farrar  has  headed  Ag  activit- 
ies at  Clemson  since  1953. 


Ag  Ec  Club: 

A  new  project  is  being  undertaken 
by  the  Ag  Ec  Club  this  semester.  The 
Club  is  in  the  process  of  publishing  a 
News  Bulletin.  The  purpose  of  this 
publication  is  to  present  information 
that  concerns  the  Club,  the  Department, 
and  the  field  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  general. 
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Hort  Club; 

Clemson'  s  Hort  Club  is  again  re- 
presented by  an  officer  in  the  South- 
em  Region.  Jim  Aitken,  an  "indoct- 
rinated" Floridian,  was  elected  to 
serve  the  region  as  secretary  during 
the  current  year.  Jim  will  be  play- 
ing an  important  role  in  the  organi- 
zational meeting  of  a  National  Col- 
legiate Branch  of  the  American  Society 
for  Horticultural  Science.  This 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  August  at 
Purdue  University. 

Ron  Cowart,  a  January  graduate 
of  the  Hort  Club,  has  begun  work  on 
his  Master' s  Degree.  He' s  staying 
with  Clemson  -  working  on  chemical 
thinning  of  peaches. 


Ag  Eng: 

Seniors  Gerald  Brooks  and  Luke 
Nance  are  planning  graduate  work  in 
Ag  Engineering.  Gerald  has  a  Ginning 
Engineering  Fellowship  from  the 
Cotton  Council.  Luke  is  looking  into 
tobacco  mechanization  work  at  N.  C. 
State. 


Gamma  Sigma  Delta; 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  honorary 
agricultural  fraternity,  has 
elected  the  following  seniors  and 
graduate  students  to  membership. 
Selection  is  based  primarily  upon 
academic  achievement. 


Seniors 
C.  W.  Boone 
J.  A.  Brittain 
J.  D.  Mills 
J.  H.  Ryan 
J.  M.  White 

Graduates 
J.  0.  Black 


R.  N.  Boatwright 
F.  B.  Gates 
J.  E.  Cox 

D.  F.  Fox 

S.  C.  Gambrell 
L.  C.  Hamilton 

E.  H.  Hudson 
J.  W.  Kelly 
J.  B.  Kissam 


How  To  Eat  An  Apple 

Liberty  Hyde  Baily  gave  this 
formula  for  maximizing  the  pleasure  of 
his  favorite  fruit  -  THE  APPLE. 

"Hold  one  in  your  hand. ...note  its 
size  and  shape.  See  the  slight  blush 
on  the  cheeks  and  the  tones  of  green 
than  run  from  bottom  to  top.  Put  it  to 
your  nose  and  inhale  the  fragrance. 
Hold  it  at  the  hollow  of  your  cheek. 
Now  eat  it.  Do  not  cut  it  or  slice  it, 
but  eat  it.  Feel  the  break  and  crack 
of  its  cool  crisp  flesh,  the  flow  of 
its  sprightly  juice,  and  get  the  aroma 
that  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  it.  At 
last  you  have  eaten  an  apple." 


Senn  Heads  Horticulturists 

All  "alumni"  of  Hort.  201  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  T.  L.  Senn  is 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Southern 
Region,  American  Society  for  Horticul- 
tural Science.  Word  has  leaked  out  to 
THE  AGRARIAN  that  Clemson' s  Head  Hort- 
iculturist will  probably  choose 
RESPIRATION  as  the  topic  of  his  presi- 
dential address  next  year. 
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HERE'S  TO  THE  HEXAPODS 


Bruce  Wallace 

.i'        Entomology  is  the  science  that 
liji    deals  vdth  the  study  of  insects. 
' '    There  is  very  sound  reason  for  this 

study  when  you  consider  that  there  are 
over  80,000  different  species  of  in- 
sects in  the  United  States  alone  and 
more  than  700,000  species  in  the 
world.  This  does  not  take  in  related 
ticks,  spiders  and  mites. 

To  many,  entomology  offers  a 
very  interesting  hobby.  However,  it 
is  a  full  time  profession  for  over 
5,000  men  and  women  in  this  country. 
They  are  engaged  in  many  different 
bran^lies  of  entomology  such  as 
teaching,  research,  pest  control, 
quarantine  inspectors,  and  selling  of 
insecticides. 

You  may  ask  yourself,  "How  is 
this  science  important?"  Well,  when 
we  consider  that  insects  do  around 
four  billion  dollars'  damage  annually 
in  the  United  States  alone,  then  we 
realize  the  importance  of  entomology. 
We  have  all  been  annoyed  by  mosquitos, 
flies,  termites,  clothes  moths  and 
numerous  other  insects. 

There  are  many  phases  of  insect 
control.  Some  of  them  are:  use  of 
chemicals,  use  of  natural  predators, 
use  of  pest  resistant  plants  and  any 
other  means  of  reducing  harmful  in- 
sect populations  to  a  minimum. 
Physiology  is  the  study  of  body 
functions;  taxonomy  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  insects;  toxicology  concerns 
effects  of  poisons  on  insects;  ecology 
deals  with  life  cycles  and  environ- 
ment; and  morphology  is  the  study  of 
internal  and  external  structure  and 
form  of  insects.  Research  and  teach- 
ing may  engage  any  of  the  above  fields. 


There  is  also  the  prospect  of  reg- 
ulatory service  which  restricts  move- 
ment of  insects  into  new  areas  and  con- 
trol of  those  which  carry  harmful  plant 
and  animal  diseases.  It  also  involves 
inspection  of  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion entering  the  United  States  from 
foreign  lands.  State  inspectors  woric 
in  a  similar  capacity.  The  field  of 
extension  aids  the  public  by  making  the 
knowledge  and  experience  generally 
available.  Commercial  companies  hire 
many  entomology  graduates  as  salesmen, 
pest  control  technicians,  technical 
field  representatives  as  well  as  re- 
search workers.  Many  enter  service  in 
foreign  countries  as  representatives 
of  commercial  companies  and  various 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

The  person  who  makes  entomology 
his  choice  of  a  career  should  have 
specialized  study  in  this  field.  Back- 
ground training  should  be  rather  broad 
with  some  of  the  more  important  sub- 
jects being  zoology,  botany,  chemistry, 
plant  physiology  and  pathology. 
Courses  in  entomology  are  offered  at 
all  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. South  Carolina  is  fortunate 
in  having  one  of  the  better  entomology 
departments  in  the  South  at  Clemson, 


Dr.  Fox  instructs  pest  control  operations. 
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BLOCK    AND    BRIDLE 


Bill  Johnston  and  Bob  Kamey 

The  Block  and  Bridle  Club  is  a 
national  organization  composed  prim- 
arily of  students  majoring  in  animal 
husbandry,  or  persons  interested  in 
the  development  of  livestock. 

For  many  years  the  Clesnson  Block 
and  Bridle  Club  has  sponsored  the 
livestock  and  meats  judging  teams, 
which  have  represented  Clerason 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Each  year  the  Block  and  Bridle 
Club  selects  an  outstanding  club 
member  for  the  previous  year  to  re- 
present the  club  in  the  National 
Merit  Trophy  Award  Selection.  Also, 
fifty  dollar  scholarships  are  given 
every  semester  to  a  junior  club  member 
whose  scholastic  standing  is  high. 

Clemson  football  games  would  not 
be  complete  without  the  Block  and 
Bridle  barbecue.  The  profits  from 
these  barbecues  finance  all  club 
activities,  such  as  judging  trips. 

The  Block  and  Bridle  Club  also 
sponsors  the  Clemson  Little  Inter- 
national, which  is  a  contest  of  live- 
stock showmanship.  This  contest  is 
followed  by  a  banquet  where  awards 
are  presented. 

Periodically,  the  club  is  honored 
with  guest  speakers  from  all  parts,  of 
the  South. 

We  attribute  much  of  our  success 
to  the  supervision  and  advice  of  our 
club  advisors.  Professor  Dale  L, 
Handlin  and  Dr.  Don  H.  Kropf. 


FORESTRY 
(continued  from  page  6) 

We  are  all  vested  with  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect, nurture  and  harvest  this  vast, 
natural,  and  renewable  resource. 


GOODALE 
(continued  from  page  9) 

15.  There  will  be  contract  raising  of 
locally  produced  heifer  calves,  and 
contract  handling  of  dry  cows.  Special- 
ists with  assorted  types  of  equipment 
will  contract  to  raise,  harvest,  and 
store  hay,  silage  and  grain  for  the 
dairy  farmer. 

16.  In  ten  years  the  majority  of  com- 
plete cow  records  of  all  kinds  will  be 
processed  on  electronic  computers. 

Cost  accounting  systems  for  dairy  farms, 
also  using  electronic  brains,  will  give 
us  records  in  the  years  ahead  with  speed 
and  accuracy  not  considered  possible 
a  short  time  ago. 

17.  A  far  too  small  new  crop  of  potent- 
ial dairy  scientists  will  be  struggling 
to  earn  the  terminal  degree  in  pre- 
paration for  research  and/or  teaching. 
The  new  era  requires  leaders  with  grad- 
uate degrees.  Extension  directors'  de- 
mand for  men  with  advanced  degrees  will 
further  deplete  the  supply.  More 
scholarships,  fellowships  and  assistant  • 
ships  will  be  available  to  stimulate 
interest  in  graduate  studies. 

18.  The  years  ahead  look  promising  for 
the  dairy  industry  despite  expected 
problems.  Challenges  and  opportunities 
for  productive  work  at  the  highest 
possible  levels  will  be  plentiful  during 
the  coming  decade.  Dairymen  must  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  inevitable  chang- 
ing times  coming  in  the  remaining  six- 
ties. Those  vriio  do  not  may  be  ex- 
dairymen  by  1970. 
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DAIRYING    AT    CLEMSON 


Wayne  Boone 
Dairy,  '61 


Until  1917  there  vias  no  separate 
department  for  Dairying  at  Clemson 
College.  Professor  W.  W.  FitzpatrLck, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  came  to  South  Carolina  in 
1914  as  a  Livestock  Demonstration 
Specialist  with  the  Extension  Service 
and  was  made  Head  of  the  Dairy  Division 
when  the  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy 
Division  were  divided. 

The  original  Dairy  Division  was 
housed  in  the  Old  Dairy  Building  vdiich 
was  built  in  1912  and  still  stands  to- 
day. At  this  time  the  Animal  Husbandry 
and  Dairy  Divisions  were  both  located 
in  this  building* 

In  1920,  J.  P.  LaMaster,  also  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
came  to  Clemson  to  work  in  dairy  exten- 
sion. Prior  to  this  time  he  had  been 
in  the  Federal  Extension  Service  in 
the  South.  On  October  1,  1920  he  suc- 
ceeded Professor  Fitzpatrick  as  Head 
of  the  Dairy  Division. 

Professor  Fitzpatrick  resigned  to 
be  the  first  man  in  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  brand  new  Grolden 
Guernsey  National  Milk  Program,  vrtiile 
continuing  to  reside  at  Clemson.  Later 
he  became  manager  of  the  famous  Quail 
Roost  Guei-nsey  Farm  near  Rougemont, 
North  Carolina  where  he  lives  to  this 
day,  now  fully  retired. 

A  few  years  after  Professor 
LaMaster  was  made  Head  of  the  Dairy 
Division,  the  name  was  changed  to 
"Dairy  Department".  LaMaster  headed 
the  Dairy  Department  for  37  years  un- 
til his  retirement  on  June  30,  1957. 
He  supervised  the  extensive  growth  of 
the  Dairy  Department  and  its  services 
to  the  state,  and  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  man,  is  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  South 
Carolina.  When  Professor  LaMaster  be- 
came head  of  the  Dairy  Division,  the 


college  herd  consisted  of  three  regis- 
tered Holsteins,  thirty  two  registered 
Jerseys  and  twenty  five  grade  Holsteins. 
He  developed  a  high  producing  herd  to  a 
total  of  over  6OO  head.  The  Clemson 
daily  herd  became  one  of  the  largest 
state  college  herds  in  the  United  States. 
The  college  herd  from  the  beginning  has 
served  a  threefold  purpose: 

Production  of  milk  for  Clemson 
students  and  the  Clemson  community; 

Provision  for  a  large  number  of 
dairy  science  research  projects; 

And  the  production  of  animals  for 
student  classes. 

In  195 5 >  the  Dairy  Department  moved 
from  the  old  Dairy  Building  in  the 
center  of  the  campus  to  the  new  R.  F. 
Poole  Agricultural  Center.  The  new 
facilities  are  excellent  for  both 
teaching  and  research;  new  equipment  is 
being  added  each  year. 

Professor  Ben  E,  Goodale  became  the 
third  head  of  the  Clemson  Dairy  Depart- 
ment on  July  1,  1957.  He  had  been 
associated  with  Professor  LaMaster  since 
September  1,  1922. 

There  are  three  general  objectives 
of  the  Clenson  Dairy  Department: 

1.  To  develop  a  realistic  total 
program  designed  to  help  solve  problems 
of  our  changing  times  in  agriculture 

in  general  and  in  the  dairy  industry 
particularly. 

2.  To  further  encourage  and  partic- 
ipate in  mutually  beneficial  inter-de- 
partmental and  special  service  activi- 
ties, and  to  broaden  and  enhance  the 
contributions  of  the  Dairy  Department. 

3.  Dairy  Department  objectives  are 
to  be  fluid,  free  to  be  changed  when 
necessary  to  better  meet  the  demands 
of  new  problems  arising  from  newer 
techniques  in  the  many  phases  of  dairy 
science. 
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MORE  TO  RAIN  THAN   WATER 


Sit ton  Allison 
Agron.,  '62 


When  applying  fertilizer  to  his 
crops,  the  average  farmer  primarily 
concerns  himself  with  supplying  the 
three  major  elements  -  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  potassium,  vAiich  are  guar- 
anteed on  the  bag.  Little  does  he 
realize  that  the  other  elements,  even 
though  they  are  required  in  relatively 
aaall  amounts  per  acre  as  compared  to 
the  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen,  potas- 
sium, and  phosphorus,  are  definitely  an 
essential  requirement  for  majdmum  plant 
growth  and  quality  of  the  crops  he  is 
growing  on  his  soil. 

Another  element  which  is  very 
essential  is  sulfur.  Generally,  sul- 
fur is  either  assumed  to  be  sufficient 
or  is  actually  not  given  much  thought 
by  the  average  farmer.  In  the  low 
analysis  fertilizers  commonly  being 
used,  small  quantities  of  elemental 
sulfur  is  present.  When  higher  anal- 
ysis fertilizers  are  used  no  sulfur 
is  present.  Therefore,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  sulfur  be  applied  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  applications  of  a 
mixed  fertilizer. 

Sulfur  appears  to  influence  sev- 
eral plant  processes.  It  seems  to  be 
associated  with  the  formation  of 
chlorophyll,  as  shown  by  the  yellow 
color  of  sulfur-deficient  plants.  There 
is  also  a  relationship  between  sulfur 
and  the  amino  acids.  The  amino  acids 
are  important  in  animal  nutrition  and 
may  improve  the  quality  of  protein  in 
flour  for  bread  making. 

Crops  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  and 
cotton  require  from  15  to  25  pounds  of 
sulfur  per  acre  for  normal  production. 
Soils  of  South  Carolina  generally  con- 
tain six  pounds  or  less  of  available  per 
acre.  Some  sulfur  is  added  by  rainfall. 
The  principal  source  of  sulfur  in  rain- 
water, especially  in  the  winter,  is  pro- 
bably gases  released  in  the  burning  of 
wood  and  coal. 


The  concentrations  of  sulfur  in  the 
atmosphere  varies  from  one  locality  to 
another.  The  quantity  of  sulfur  brought 
down  by  rainwater  in  different  sections 
of  South  Carolina  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1.  Sulfur  collected  from  South 
Carolina  rainwater. 


Elemental  Sulfur 

Average  annual 

Collection 

locations 

collection 

in  S. 

C. 

lbs. /acre 

Blackville 

10.0 

Cl^nson 

8.0 

Columbia 

3.8 

Sunmerville 

5.1 

These  values  average  over  a  three- 
year  period  from  four  to  ten  pounds  of 
sulfur  per  acre  annually.  This  is  not 
enough  sulfur  to  supply  the  needs  of 
most  crops.  These  results  emphasize  the 
importance  of  soil-management  practices 
which  include  additions  of  sulfur,  A 
planned  program  of  sulfur  application 
should  replace  dependence  on  incidental 
additions. 
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SMALL  FRUITS 
(continued  from  page  4) 

As  to  blueberries,  both  the  high- 
bush  and  rabbiteye  tjrpes  can  be  grown 
in  South  Carolina.  While  the  rabbit- 
eye  is  better  adapted,  the  highbush  is 
the  better  commercial  producer.  Grow- 
ing of  the  highbush  varieties  has  not 
yet  become  fully  established  in  the 
State.  The  rabbiteye  bears  well  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Callaway,  Tif- 
blue  and  Homebell  are  excellent  rabbit- 
eye  varieties,  with  Rancocas,  Rubel 
and  Jersey  being  satisfactory  highbush 
varieties. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  blueberry  growing  is  the  pH  of  the 
soil.  A  pH  range  of  4.0  to  5.5  is 
considered  the  best.  The  use  of  com- 
plete acid-type  fertilizers  is  rec- 
ommended. Relatively  little  work  is 
required  in  growing  blueberries.  Only 
occasional  pruning  of  dead  wood  is 
iiecessary  and  pest  and  disease  problems 
are  at  a  minimum.  A  sawdust  mulch 
around  the  plants  is  beneficial  in  that 
it  helps  with  the  moisture  problem  and 
retards  weed  growth.  It  is  always  best 
to  plant  several  varieties  together 
since  cultivated  blueberries  are  part- 
ly self-sterile. 

As  an  ornamental  the  blueberry  is 
very  attractive  and  easy  to  keep  in 
bounds.  The  foliage  and  fruit  are 
complementary  and  after  harvest  the 
leaves  remain  green  until  fall. 

Bramble  fruit  culture  is  prob- 
ably the  least  important  small  fruit 
crop  in  South  Carolina.  Their  thorny 
characteristic  is  one  limiting  factor, 
and  many  varieties  are  not  adapted  to 
this  climate.  However,  many  new 
thomless  selections  look  promising, 
with  a  thomless  boysenberry  now 
available  for  commercial  or  home 
planting.  Thornless  blackberries  are 
to  be  released  in  the  near  future.  If 
you  care  to  tangle  with  the  "thorny 
tiger"  your  efforts  will  be  well  re- 
warded. Two  excellent  blackberries 
available  are  Hedrick  and  Ebony  King. 


EDITORIAL 
(continued  from  page  3) 

But,  does  the  young  man  entering 
college  leave  behind  his  need  for  moti- 
vation through  the  personal  interest 
of  his  teacher?  Does  the  influence  - 
truly  the  obligation  -  of  the  college 
teacher  end  with  the  dispensation  of 
technical  material?  Trite  questions? 
Perhaps  so,  but  we  submit  that  some  re- 
freshing opinions  concerning  such  ques- 
tions might  be  heard  from  the  student 
side  of  the  classroom  rostrum. 

What  do  students  know  about  teach- 
ing? It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  students  are  the  only  persons  in  a 
position  to  appraise  the  current  status 
of  teaching  at  the  classroom  level. 
Administrators  of  schools  or  departments 
do  not  hear  their  professors  perform. 
To  do  so  would  be  "an  infringement  of 
academic  freedom",  it  is  said. 

At  the  close  of  his  undergraduate 
career,  the  college  student  has  very 
lately  been  exposed  to  some  forty  diff- 
erent teaching  environments.  His  pro- 
fessional performance  will  be  determined 
in  large  measure  by  the  composite  of 
these  influences.  If  the  student  were 
encouraged  to  criticize  this  experience 
by  way  of  essay  or  forum,  measurable 
contributions  might  be  made  toward  more 
effective  classroom  communications. 


■Jt  *  -M-  ■»•*■«•■«•■«••«•■{«■-*■);-  -M-  -»• 

These  can  be  trained  to  individual 
stakes  or  put  on  a  wire  trellis  making 
for  easy  care.   (Leather  gloves  are  a 
handy  item  to  have  around). 

Upon  deciding  to  plant  any  of  the 
small  fruits  keep  these  points  in  mind: 
(l)  Always  buy  from  a  reputable  nur- 
sery to  obtain  top  quality,  disease- 
free  plants.   (2)  Use  recommended  cul- 
tural practices  for  each  fruit. 

For  happy  eating  and  increased 
profits:  GROW  SMALL  FRUITS  l 
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AULL     ON     AGRICULTURE 


G.  H.  Aull 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
recall  when,  if  ever,  I  have  under- 
taken an  assignment  with  more  enthu- 
siasm than  that  with  which  I  began  the 
preparation  of  this  paper.  I  believe 
in  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  which 
basically  is  Agriculture;  I  am  proud 
of  its  past;  I  am  challenged  by  its 
present  situation  and  its  problems;  and 
I  have  high  hopes  and  rich  expecta- 
tions as  to  its  future. 

I  believe  firmly  that  man*  s  first 
responsibility  is  to  serve  his  fellow- 
man.  If  this  becomes  his  fixed  goal, 
his  exact  vocation  assumes  a  place  of 
secondary  importance  but  under  no 
circumstance  can  it  ever  be  dis- 
honorable or  degrading.  If  you  are 
with  me  thus  far  you  will  agree,  I 
am  sure,  that  in  a  broad  sense  a  man' s 
vocation  is  bigger  than  his  job  and 
his  goal  is  far  out  beyond  the  par- 
ticular thing  which  occupies  his 
working  hours. 


As  an  economist,  interested  in  the 
future  welfare  of  our  state  and  nation 
and  striving  earnestly  to  contribute  to 
a  balanced  economy  in  our  area,  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  ignorance  and  the  pre- 
judice of  many  leading  citizens  as  re- 
gards so  basic  an  industry  as  agriculture. 
They  not  only  subscribe  to  the  mistaken 
notion  that  anyone  who  chooses  a  career 
in  agriculture  must  somehow  be  inferior 
to  one  entering  upon  one  of  the  other 
broad  areas  of  specialization,  but  they 
actually  believe  that  certain  kinds  of 
agriculture  are  lower  on  the  scale  of 
values  than  certain  other  kinds.  The 
Bible  speaks  of  the  fact  that  the  human 
body  "is  not  one  member  but  many"  and 
says  that  when  one  member  suffers  all 
suffer  and  when  one  member  is  honored 
all  are  honored.  This  is  equally  true 
of  the  "body  politic"  and  the  sooner  we 
recognize  it  the  better. 

(Continued  page  18) 


Ed.  Note- 

A  series  of  Agricultural  Career 
Planning  Conferences  was  recently  held 
throughout  South  Carolina.  The  meetings 
were  jointly  sponsored  by  Clemson  College 
and  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Education  for  the  primary  benefit  of 
high  school  counselors, 

Ke3mote  speaker  for  the  conferences 
was  Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  Head,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Soc- 
iology, Clemson  College. 

IHE  AG31ARIAN  is  honored  to  present 
selected  portions  of  Dr.  Aull' s  timely 
remarks. 
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AGRICULTURE 
(continued  from  page  1?) 

No  great  civilization  was  ever 
built  solely  on  an  agricultural 
foundation.  To  the  contrary,  a  self- 
sufficing  agriculture  leaves  no  oppor- 
tunity for  producing  anything  above 
the  basic  necessities  and  it  was  only 
after  agriculture  developed  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  efficiency  and 
productivity  that  man-power  was  re- 
leased to  produce  something  more  than 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter. 

However,  so  slow  was  our  progress 
in  agriculture  that  up  until  about  100 
years  ago  a  farmer  from  the  generation 
of  Moses  would  not  have  felt  terribly 
out  of  place  had  he  suddenly  been 
transplanted  into  our  own  rural  soc- 
iety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  changes 
in  U,  S.  agriculture  within  the  last 
50  years  have  probably  surpassed  in 
significance  anything  which  took 
place  during  the  previous  5000. 

Let  me  add  in  passing  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  this  magnificent 
accomplishment  must  go  to  the  U.  S. 
System  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  which 
will  shortly  round  out  100  years  of 
service  to  the  American  economy.  It 
was  the  Land  Grant  College  System 
which  provided  most  of  the  personnel 
and  much  of  the  infonnation  necessary 
to  service  our  far-flung  agriculture "* 
endeavors  which  have  redounded  not 
merely  to  the  benefit  of  farmers  but 
more  particularly  to  the  benefit  of 
consumers  throughout  the  world. 
Supported  by  this  system  we  have, 
within  a  remarkably  short  time,  grown 
from  a  nation  in  which  one  out  of 
every  four  workers  was  required  to 
produce  the  basic  agricultural  nec- 
essities to  a  nation  in  which  one 
farmer  is  supplying  the  food  and 
fiber  for  24  people  I  To  get  the 
products  of  this  one  producer  to  the 
23  other  consumers,  we  have  created 
in  this  country  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion which  is  a  challenge  to  the  best 


minds  of  any  generation.  I  would  warn 
you,  however,  that  this  system  would 
crunible  in  a  week  were  it  not  supported 
by  a  series  of  agricultural  organiza- 
tions and  enterprises  unequalled  in 
all  the  world. 

Vfe  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the 
Russians  overtaking  us  in  the  race  to 
conquer  space.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
problem  which  involves  not  only  pol- 
itics, but  engineering,  physics,  math- 
ematics, chemistry  and  a  host  of  other 
sciences.  Unfortunately  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  the  practice  among 
some  representatives  of  these  sciences 
to  point  a  finger  of  scorn  at  anyone 
who  showed  the  slightest  interest  in 
agriculture  and  to  imply  that  somehow 
their  specialty  has  a  monopoly  in 
brains  and  in  its  appeal  to  the  youth 
of  this  country.  To  such  as  these 
I  say:   "Look  at  the  record." 

Have  they  not  heard  that  Russian 
agriculture  today  is  at  the  point 
where  we  were  120  years  ago? 

Do  they  not  know  that  productiv- 
ity in  American  agriculture  over  the 
past  10  years  has  grown  at  a  rate 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  that  in 
nonagricultural  industries? 

Are  they  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  one  hour  of  farm  labor  today 
produces  4  times  as  much  food,  fi.ber, 
and  forest  products  as  it  did  40  years 
ago,  and  that  as  a  result  we  in  this 
country  not  only  eat  better  and  live 
more  comfortably  but  spend  a  smaller 
percentage  of  our  income  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  than  the  people 
of  any  other  country  on  the  globe? 

In  passing  let  me  say  that  I  have 
been  more  than  a  little  disturbed  by 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  agriculture  in  recent  years  and 
especially  so  since  the  basis  for  it 
(Continued  page  19) 
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AGRICULTURE 
(continued  from  page  18) 

is  that  we  have  produced  not  too  little 
but  too  much  i  C^e  Hiight  suppose  that 
a  record  such  as  that  established  by 
our  agricultural  plant  would  merit  the 
highest  praise  of  all  the  people.  In- 
stead we  have  seen  farmers  misrepre- 
sented and  vilified  as  no  other  group 
in  recent  economic  history.  They 
are  accused  of  piling  up  enormous  pro- 
fits at  public  expense.  They  are 
blamed  for  government  deficits  and 
for  the  high  cost  of  living.  Flogging 
the  farmer  has  become  a  popular 
national  pastime. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  a  defense  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy  (I  have  done  this  on 
other  occasions)  but  I  would  like  to 
present  to  you  a  few  facts  just  to 
keep  the  record  straight.  For  ex- 
ample, did  you  know  that J 

a)  The  farmer'  s  share  of  the 
price  you  pay  for  a  loaf  of  23  cent 
bread  is  only  about  3  cents?  (Twelve 
years  ago  when  bread  was  9  cents  a 
loaf  cheaper  the  farmer  received  a 
little  more  than  3  cents) . 

b)  Actually  the  farmer  receives 
a  little  less  for  growing  the  wheat 
in  a  loaf  of  bread  than  the  retailer 
does  for  handling  it. 

c)  It  costs  more  to  launder  a 
cotton  shirt  one  time  than  the  farmer 
gets  for  all  the  cotton  in  it. 

d)  The  cellophane  bag  in  which 
you  buy  your  carrots  costs  as  much  as 
the  farmer  gets  for  growing  the 
carrots. 

e)  You  pay  your  grocer  as  much 
for  the  can  containing  tomatoes  as  the 
farmer  gets  for  what  is  in  the  can. 


f )  Within  the  last  10  years  for 
every  $1.00  increase  in  the  cost  of 
food  the  farmer' s  share  has  been  about 
10  cents. 

Again,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
have  been  told  that  agriculture  is  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  federal  subsidies. 
This,  too,  is  far  from  the  truth.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  chief  critics  of 
U.  S.  farm  policy  is  a  large  magazine 
which  is  itself  beneficiary  of  a  mail 
subsidy  amounting  to  nearly  $9  million 
a  year.  Similarly,  manufacturers  com- 
plain because  the  American  farmer  gets 
a  little  more  than  the  world  price 
for  his  cotton,  but  they  seem  to  think 
it  perfectly  all  right  for  the  govern- 
ment to  impose  a  40  percent  import  tax 
on  something  they  make.  Laborers  who 
resent  government  purchases  of  milk 
and  pork  feel  no  hesitancy  in  entering 
into  an  unholy  alliance  with  this  same 
government  to  establish  a  floor  under 
their  hourly  pay.  Shippers  using 
government  built  vessels  and  plying 
their  trade  over  routes  paid  for  by 
public  funds  are  not  overly  sympathetic 
toward  "subsidized  farm  credit"  and 
government  sponsored  telephone  and 
electric  services  for  farm  people. 
Numerous  nonagri cultural  commodities 
are  being  bought  by  our  government  and 
"stockpiled"  far  beyond  the  limits  im- 
posed by  national  security. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  future. 
Currently  we  are  adding  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  country  alone  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  3  million  souls  a  year. 
That  is  more  than  the  present  popu- 
lation of  South  Carolina  and  it  means 
that  by  1975  we  shall  have  in  the 
United  States  a  total  of  about  230 
million  people,  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  million,  or  the  equivalent  of  20 
South  Carolinas  '.  (Continued  page  20) 
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AGRICULTURE 
(continued  from  page  19) 

Worldwide  we  accomplish  this  feat 
(of  50  million  more  jjeople)  every 
year.  This  means  a  new  Columbia  every 
day;  a  new  South  Carolina  every  three 
weeks;  and  a  new  United  States  every 
four  years  I  So  powerful  is  the  popu- 
lation explosion  which  you  and  I  are 
witnessing  that  the  number  of  people 
living  on  this  earth  in  1975  will 
probably  exceed  one-fifth  the  total 
number  bom  since  Adam  and  Eve  set 
up  housekeeping  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

If  I  am  correct  in  these  as- 
sumptions, there  is  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  new  activity  going  on  in  the 
fields  of  producing,  processing,  trans- 
p-^ing,  selling,  financing  and  other- 
wise servicing  the  needs  (and  the 
desires)  of  these  people  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture.  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  best  judgement 
at  this  time  seems  to  be  that  by  1975 
we  shall  need  something  like: 

55  percent  more  beef  and  veal 

40  percent  more  milk  and  pork 

35  percent  more  eggs 

30  percent  more  cotton 

20  percent  more  broilers 
plus  substantial  increases  in  all  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  and  in 
forest  products. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  we  will  need  corresponding  in- 
creases in  the  numbers  of  woricers  re- 
quired to  produce,  distribute  and 
service  the  vast  enterprises  assoc- 
iated with  these  operations.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  -  and  let  me  make 
this  very  clear  -  the  agriculture  of 
the  future  will  of  necessity  have  to 
be  organized,  planned,  directed  and 
actually  operated  by  men  and  women 
with  special  training.  The  alternative 


would  be  intolerable  increases  in  the 
cost  of  food  and  clothing,  frequent 
scarcity  of  basic  necessities,  and  the 
ever-present  threat  of  actual  starvation 
in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  au- 
thority that  the  niunber  of  fanns  in  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  decline 
from  the  present  3.7  million  to  perhaps 
2.0  million  by  1975.  However,  to  ser- 
vice the  needs  of  these  2  million  top 
flight  producing  units  and  to  process 
their  ever-expanding  production  and 
distribute  it  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  will  require  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  college  trained  men  and  women 
with  technical  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  agricultural  production, 
financing,  and  marketing.  It  is  this 
sort  of  training  we  are  endeavoring  to 
provide  at  Clemson  with  our  science, 
business  and  production  "options"  in 
the  several  subject  matter  areas.  We 
are  determined  not  only  to  make  ag- 
riculture better  through  science  and 
technology  but  to  service  it  better  by 
increasing  the  numbers  of  those  quali- 
fied to  make  it  function. 

If  these  goals  sound  fantastic, 
let  us  recall  that  most  of  the  progress 
of  mankind  thus  far  has  taken  place 
within  a  relatively  few  years.  To 
dramatize  this  fact,  let  us  compress 
the  500,000  or  so  years  man  has  lived 
on  this  earth  into  a  period  of  50  years: 

It  took  49  of  these  50  years  for 
man  to  settle  down  and  learn  to  wear 
pants. 

(Continued  page  21) 
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(continued  from  page  20) 

Six  months  ago  he  learned  to 
write. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  built  the  first 
printing  press. 

Four  days  ago  he  began  to  use 
electricity. 

Yesterday  he  learned  to  fly,  de- 
veloped radio,  television,  diesel 
power,  rayon,  nylon,  motion  pictures, 
and  high  octane  gasoline. 

Since  breakfast  today  he  re- 
leased atomic  energy,  built  jet  planes, 
conquered  polio,  and  launched  a  score 
of  satellites. 

Within  the  last  few  seconds  he 
has  looked  at  the  daric  side  of  the 
moon  and  sent  a  rocket  around  the 
sun. 

It  is  against  this  background 
that  we  look  to  the  future.  We  have 
every  confidence  that  agriculture 
will  meet  the  challenge.  However, 
change  does  not  come  easily  and  with- 
out pain.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  does 
character.  If  we  are  to  be  a  great 
nation  and  a  good  people  we  shall  have 
to  work  at  it.  Even  then  the  road  wilL 
not  be  smooth  but  the  reward  will  be 
satisfying. 

When  Grod  made  the  oyster  He 
guaranteed  him  absolute  economic  and 
social  security.  He  built  the  oyster  a 
house,  a  shell  to  protect  him  from  his 
enemies.  When  hungry  the  oyster  simply 
opens  his  shell  and  the  food  rushes 
in  for  him. 

But  when  Grod  made  the  eagle  He 
said  "the  blue  sky  is  the  limit;  go 
and  build  your  house."  And  the  eagle 
built  on  the  highest  mountain  crag, 
where  storms  threaten  him  every  day. 
For  food,  he  flies  through  miles  of 
snow  and  rain  and  wind. 

The  eagle,  not  the  oyster,  is  the 
emblem  of  America. 


TALL   CORN 


Night  Watchman:  "Young  man,  are 
you  going  to  kiss  that  girl?" 

Freshman:   "No,  Sir," 

Night  Watchman:  "Then  hold  iDiy 
lantern." 

Farmer  Brown  had  a  mule  (Son)  that 
he  couldn't  teach  or  tame,  so  he  took 
the  animal  to  a  professional  mule  train- 
er (Professor). 

The  trainer  (Professor)  immediately 
grabbed  a  stout  stick  (Red  Pencil)  and 
beat  the  mule  (Student)  unmercifully 
about  the  head  and  along  the  flanks. 

"Stop  I"  cried  Farmer  Brown.  "Are 
you  trying  to  kill  my  mule  (Son)?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I've  got  to  be 
sure  that  I've  got  his  attention." 

************* 

A  Quaker  had  a  very  mean  cow.     The 
cow  was  always  putting  her  tail  in  the 
Biilk  bucket,  kicking  the  poor  fellow, 
and  refusing  to  stand  still. 

Finally,  after  a  particularly  try- 
ing morning,   the  Quaker  told  the  cow, 
"Friend  cow,  I  would  not  beat  thee  or 
harm  thee  for  the  world,  for  it  is 
against  my  religion.     I  will  not  punish 
you  in  any  way,  but  I'll  sell  you  to  my 
brother-in-law  vrtio  is  a  Baptist,  and 
he'll  beat  hell  out  of  you." 

************* 

Frosh:  "I  just  brought  home  a 
skxmk." 

Roomie:  "Where  ya  gonna  keep  him?" 

Frosh;  "I'm  gonna  tie  him  under 
the  bed," 

Roomie:  "What  about  the  smell?" 

Frosh:  "He'll  just  have  to  get 
used  to  it  like  I  did." 
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AN    AGRARIAN    day 


Jere  A,  Brittain 
Hort.,  '61 

Every  man  vdth  even  a  trace  of 
dirt  in  his  shoes  will  attest  that  a 
timely  sojourn  in  the  vdlderness  can 
refresh  the  soul  beyond  measure.  The 
term  "wilderness"  as  applied  here  is 
not  intended  to  connote  some  distant 
and  primieval  forest.  To  the  con- 
trary, one  man' s  wilderness  may  be  no 
farther  than  the  upper  corner  of  his 
farm  pond.  Mine  happens  to  be  the 
white  water  of  the  Blue  Ridge  I 

On  a  recent  Friday  afternoon, 
Claude  Derting,  Don  Fox  and  I  were 
dissolving  in  coffee  our  appraisals 
of  the  academic  week.  There  event- 
ually precipitated  this  opinion,  as 
paraphrased  from  Wordsworth: 

"Books  I  ' tis  a  dull  and  endless 
strife; 
Come,  hear  the  East  Fork  linnet. 
How  swift  his  water  on  my  boots. 
There'  s  even  Brook  Trout  in  it  I" 

We  breakfasted  the  following 
morning  over  a  crackling  bed  of  hick- 
ory coals  on  the  bank  of  the  East  Fork, 
Chatooga  River,  where  North  Carolina 
tumbles  into  South. 

The   sun  had  just  began  to  tease 
the  top  of  the  gorge  when  we  tied  on  a 
#10  Eagle-Claw,   dangled  a     garden- 
hackle  just-so,  and  stepped  into  the 
spring-flushed  stream. 

For  the  next  eight  hours  we  were 
in  a  world  apart.      The  loud  quietness 
of  the  hurried  mountain  stream  was  a 
solace.     A  man  balanced  on  a  lichen- 
covered  log  below  a  swirling  rapids, 
his  fly- rod  bent  to  the  unexpected 
surge  of  a  chunky  Brown,  is  in  pro- 
found communion  with  his  environment. 
This  is  indeed  an  AGRARIAN  experience. 


At  mid-day  we  paused  to  kindle  a 
fire,   cut  some  birch  forks,  and  roast 
and  eat  some  of  our  catch.     Fresh  moun- 
tain trout  with  black  "biled"  coffee 
an  AGRARIAN  repast ! 

We  swung  down  the  rocky  face  of 
Hell-Hole  Falls  by  grass  rope,  an- 
chored to  the  roots  of  a  rhododendron 
which  apparently  clings  there  out  of 
sheer  persistence.     This  is  an  East 
Fork  tradition  —  a  sort  of  landmark 
in  the  winter  conversation  of  those 
vrtio've  been  that  way. 

When  twilight  overtook  us  we 
climbed  out  to  the  old  logging  trail, 
vAiich  parallels  the  river  high  on  the 
less  precipitous  side.     On  the  leisure- 
ly trudge  up  the  river  we  paused  here 
to  admire  a  yellow  poplar  cove;  tarried 
again  to  drink  at  a  branch  typical  of 
the  multitude  vrfiich  are  the  icy  tri- 
butaries of  the  river. 

Darkness the  Journey  home- 
ward ....  very  little  conversation  . . . 
each  man  reflecting  a  day  well  spent 
an  AGRARIAN  day. 


This  Issue  of  THE  AGRARIAN  is  sponsored  by: 

THE    SOUTH    CAROLINA     CROP 
IMPROVEMENT    ASSOCIATION 

This  organization  is  not  only  interested  in  the  production 
of  Certified  Seed  and  better  adapted  varieties.  In  the  AGRARIAN 
tradition,  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  also  sp>onsors  graduate 
students  for  advanced  stud^  in  crop  production. 
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This  design  appears  on  the  entrance  to 
The  Plant  and  Animal  Science  Building.  It 
was  executed  by  Willard  Hirsch,  the 
Charleston  sculptor,  and  can  be  interpreted 
as  follows:   The  bull's  head  stands  for 
animals,  the  leaves  stand  for  plants,  and 
the  retort  represents  the  sciences.   The 
retort  stands  out  in  both  the  design  and  in 
agriculture.   Science  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  integral  part  of  agriculture. 


CLEMSON    SWF  SWINE  HERD 


by 
Bill  Johnston 


Over  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  swine  disease  cases  reported o  Such 
diseases  as  infectious  atropic  rhinitis 
(AR) ,  virus  pig  pneumonia  (VPP)  and 
swine  dysentery,  have  caused  a  great 
economic  problem  with  producers » 

In  1956  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  the  production  of  specific- 
pathogen  free  pigs  (SPF)  was  started. 
In  their  program  of  production,  the 
pigs  were  removed  from  the  sow  shortly 
before  birth  (112th  day  of  gestation) 
and  raised  under  highly  aseptic  condi- 
tions until  one  month  old.   This  pro- 
cess breaks  the  transmission  chain  of 
AR,  VPP,  and  other  virus  diseases 
(from  sow  to  off-spring) .   Their  pro- 
gram was  very  successful  and  is  still 
in  full  swing. 

Under  the  supervision  of  D.  L. 
Handlin,  Assistant  Animal  Husbandman, 
Clemson  College  has  started  its  SPF 
program.   On  May  2,  1961  Dr.  J.  B. 
Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Swine  Disease 
Control  at  Clemson  College  Poultry- 
Livestock  Department  located  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  removed  the 
first  litter  surgically.   The  freshly 
removed  pigs  were  placed  in  incubators 
for  the  first  week  of  their  lives. 
The  incubator  is  in  a  clean,  white 
room,  ventilated  by  filtered  air  kept 
at  95  degrees  temperature.   During  the 
first  week  they  are  fed  a  sterile 
liquid  diet.   This  diet  consists  of 
milk,  minerals  and  vitamins.   The  week 
old  "pigglets"  were  then  placed  into 
brooders,  where  they  remained  for  three 
weeks.   In  this  period  they  were  changed 
from  the  liquid  diet  to  a  regular  pre- 
starter  diet. 

On  June  1,  1961  this  first  litter 
of  SPF  pigs  arrived  at  the  new  Clemson 
Swine  Research  Center.   Since  that  time 
eight  more  litters  have  been  taken  by  the 
hysterectomy  method.   Presently  the 
farm's  population  is  fifty-seven. 


The  SPF  pig  is  not  free  from  all 
diseases.  Inoculations  must  sill  be 
given  for  cholera,  erysipelas,  and 
other  swine  diseases.   However,  the 
SPF  program  is  well  worth  the  money 
and  time  involved  in  it.   The  four 
main  goals  of  the  SPF  program  at 
Clemson  are: 

1.   Eliminate  AR,  VPP  and  possi- 
bly other  diseases  from  the  Clemson 
College  breeding  herd. 

2o   To  replace  in  its  entirety 
the  existing  breeding  stock  with  a 
breeding  herd  originating  from  stock 
tracing  directly  to  animals  taken  by 
hysterectomy  (surgical  removal  of  pigs 
from  dams  on  the  112th  day  of  gestation) 

3.  To  determine  whether  a  herd 
of  swine  developed  in  this  manner  could 
be  maintained  free  of  AR  and  VPP » 

4.  To  follow  an  ideal  health  and 
sanitation  program. 


RURAL    ZONING— THE  FARMERS  FRIEND 

James  H.  Markley 


Let  us  begin  by  asking  a  question. 
Do  our  communities  have  sufficient  room 
for  both  urban  expansion  and  agricul- 
ture?  If  the  answer  is  negative,  it's 
high  time  something  is  done  about  it. 
The  non-agricultural  needs  for  land  and 
water  resources  are  increasing  very 
rapidly.   Fertile  soils  are  irreplace- 
able in  our  communities o   Once  they  are 
converted  to  non-farm  use,  they  are  lost 
forever  to  agriculture. 

The  economic  impact  of  this  loss 
is  quite  alarming.   The  price  of  land 
goes  up  with  taxes.  Assessments  are 
voted  by  non-farm  members  who  have 
other  sources  of  income.   A  high  pro- 
portion of  the  total  cost  is  shifted 
to  agricultural  land  which  cannot  sup- 
port it.   The  farmer  gets  hit  twice; 
once  by  losing  his  valuable  fertile 
soil  and  the  other  by  paying  more  tax. 
This  economic  erosion  is  just  as  severe 
and  wasteful  as  soil  erosion. 

Another  factor  is  the  instability 
of  land  use  on  the  urban  fringe.   City 
dwellers,  with  surplus  capital,  often 
invest  in  farm  properties.  They  do  so 
with  the  idea  of  high  return  on  their 
investment,  resulting  from  swift  urban 
growth.   These  various  kinds  of  specu- 
lation promote  urban  expansion  and 
further  land  deterioration. 


A  zoning  ordinance  for  rural  or 
semi-rural  areas  should  not  interfere 
with  farming  operations,  but  should  be 
designed  to  regulate  the  land  uses  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  property 
values.   If  the  people  of  the  community 
use  zoning  as  an  instrument  for  con- 
structive guidance  for  the  use  of  land, 
it  will  work  well  in  their  behalf.  Com- 
munity goals  must  be  established  and 
comprehensive  planning  programs  followed 
It  is  essential  that  these  practices  be 
followed  to  insure  the  community  that 
it  will  grow  according  to  a  logical 
plan. 

The  adoption  of  zoning  laws  are 
dependent  upon  public  initiative  and 
action.   A  zoning  ordinance  should  be 
locally  initiated  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent locally  supported.   In  order  for 
zoning  to  contribute  the  fullest  measure 
of  direction  to  the  future  growth  of  the 
community,  it  must  be  understood  and 
wanted  by  the  people.   This  is  the 
secret.   Let  us  plan  for  the  future  so 
all  may  benefit.   Let  us  push  zoning 
laws  where  they  are  fair  and  equitable 
for  all.   When  we  accomplish  this, 
zoning  will  work  for  the  fairmer  and 
become  his  lifelong  friend. 


Zoning  is  an  effective  method  of 
obtaining  public  control  over  land 
development.   It  is  the  only  feasible 
way  of  controlling  the  conditions  dis- 
cussed above o   Zoning  does  not  unfairly 
deprive  property  owners  of  their  rights. 
The  benefits  derived  from  zoning  laws 
can  be  local,  direct  and  personal  as 
well  as  indirect  and  intangible o   They 
create  and  maintain  healthy  and  attrac- 
tive areas o   Zoning  necessarily  results 
in  limitations  to  both  parties,  the 
urbanite  and  the  farmer.   However,  if  they 
will  strive  to  encourage  or  limit  the 
use  of  land  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  individual  and  the  community. 


UNCLE    SAM'S    GARDEN 


by 


Jere  A.  Brittain 


Recently  the  venerable  politi- 
cal scientist,  one  Uncle  Sam,  became 
tired  and  frustrated  with  the  seem- 
ingly insoluble  problems  of  his  de- 
mocracy.  So leaving  his  rocking 

chair  of  state  in  "vigorous"  hands, 
Sam  set  out  to  study  and  reorient 
himself  at  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  this  unique  form  of  government. 

Now  Uncle  Sam  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  as  he  was  proud  to  relate »   So 
why  not  go  back  to  the  old  homeplace 
down  in  South  Carolina  and  do  some 
farming?  As  he  recalled,  the  farmer 
was  a  capitalist  in  the  best  sense; 
he  owned  the  land;  he  controlled  the 
inputs;  he  sold  the  outputs  wherever 
he  could,   at  the  best  price.   Real 
American  entrepreneurship . 

Our  farmer  arrived  at  the  old 
plantation  in  midwinter.   A  nephew, 
twice  removed,  had  been  keeping  the 
place  for  Sam.   The  pair  quickly  dis- 
penses with  a  TV  dinner  (Sam  hadn't 
remembered  the  Agrarian  repast  as 
anything  of  this  sort)  and  set  out  to 
tour  the  premises. 

"Nice  cover"  crops  you've  got  here 
Orvil,"  admired  the  elder. 

The  younger  looked  askance . "Them 
ain't  cover  crops  Unc .   Them's 
permanent  sods." 

"Permanent  hell!   I  don't  see  any 
stock  grazing  on  'em,"  roared  the 
capitalist . 

"But  Unc,"  squirmed  Orvil,  "We've 
rented  the  land  to  the  government. 
It's  called  the  'soil  bank'  !" 


"What's  the  government  going 
to  do  with  it?" 

"Nothing o   They're  just  paying 
us  to  not  grow  any  crop  --  conserve 
the  soil  and  all.   Course  we  don't 
make  quite  as  much  as  if  we  cropped 
it,  but  that  government  check  makes 
me  feel  mighty  secure « " 

"Humbug!"  judge  Sam.   "Any 
farmer  worthy  of  the  name  can  con- 
serve the  soil  and  crop  it  too,  if 
it's  fit.  You'll  get  up  off  your 
security  and  prepare  some  land  for 
cotton  and  tobacco  if  you  have  to 
rent  it  I   I  intend  to  give  my  capital 
a  chance  to  work  for  me." 

"You're  forgetting  something 
Uncle  Sam,"  replied  the  nephew. 
"We  can't  grow  cotton  or  tobacco 
without  an  allotment  f rom  ASC.  They 
tell  us  how  much  we  can  plant  in 
exchange  for  guaranteed  prices 
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Sam's  reply  is  not  quoted  in 
the  interest  of  preserving  his  dig- 
nity.  From  the  impromptu  oration  on 
the  great  truths  of  free  enterprise, 
Orvil  finally  discerned  a  query  as 
to  who  had  emplemented  this  program. 

"Well  sir,  in  a  way,  we  farmers 
asked  for  it  as  a  sort  of  protectiono 
We  were  assured  it  would  be  in  our 
best  interest  -  it  sounded  sort  of 
patriotic  besides.   Why  they  say  it 
will  eliminate  small,  marginal  pro- 
ducers and  m£ike  agriculture  more 
efficient!" 

The  great  furrows  of  the  old 
gentleman's  brow  deepened  as  he  pon- 
dered that  observation.   Eliminate 
marginal  producers  indeed  I   If  they 
were  truly  marginal,  why  weren't  they 
eliminated  by  economic  forces?   This 
line  of  reasoning  would  logically  end 
at  total  centralized  control  of  the 
farming  enterprise.   Was  the  federal 
government,  already  controlling 
utilities  and  making  inroads  on 
schools  and  housing,  to  become  the 
potentate  of  food  and  fiber  also? 
Would  "the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
become  the  pursuit  of  bureaucratic 
benevolence?   In  the  ebb  of  day,  the 
field  before  him  was  darkening,  as  it 
were,  by  the  shadows  of  those  great 
bearded  figures  of  American  history 
who  had  boldly  conceived  this  experi- 
ment in  limited  central  government  - 
many  of  them  products  of  "marginal 
farms." 

Turning  to  livestock  as  a  pos- 
sible enterprise,  Sam  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  feeding  cattle 
or  hogs  on  price  supported  grain. 
Dairying  was  a  rather  closed  frater- 
nity of  local  monopoly.  And  broilers 
it  seemed  were  faced  with  a  marketing 
order. 


"These  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
are  a  right  peculiar  bunch, "informed 
Orvil.   "They  seem  willing  to  take 
all  sorts  of  chances  for  a  big  pro- 
fit occasionally.  When  we  get  home, 
I'll  show  you  some  literature 
they've  published." 

That  evening.  Uncle  Sam  was 
browsing  through  a  booklet  entitled 
Resolutions  of  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  America. 

In  tones  of  a  man  who  had  found 
what  he'd  lost,  Sam  hollered,  •'Orvil  I 
Where's  a  seed  catalog?" 

Having  complied,  the  young 
keeper  of  the  farm  picked  up  the 
booklet  which  still  lay  open  to  a 
passage  circled  in  red. 

"We  are  opposed  to  Federal 
subsidies  to  any  segment  of  the 
national  economy,  including  govern- 
ment price  support  programs  for  agri- 
culture.  Such  handouts  add  to  the 
staggering  burden  of  the  taxpayer, 
encourage  inefficiency,  increase 
costs  to  the  consumer,  make  neces- 
sary a  non-productive  Federal  bureau- 
cracy to  spin  out  endless  regulations 
and  controls  and  eventually  stifle 
individual  freedom  and  responsibility. 

We  urge  all  Americans  to  stead- 
fastly oppose  the  creeping  socialism 
implicit  in  any  subsidy  program,  and 
the  steadily  increasing  subordination 
of  the  individual  to  the  state. 

We  specifically  point  to  the 
glaring  failure  of  the  Federal  agri- 
culture programs,  costing  an  estima- 
ted $5,000,000,000  annually,  to  do 
anything  but  poison  the  well  springs 
of  agricultural  free  enterprise." 


Noting  that  his  neighbors  still 
grew  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  Sam 
inquired  about  prospects  for  horti- 
cultural controls. 


DAIRYMEN   AS  AD-MEN 


by 
Jerry  L .  Moore 


Have  you  ever  considered  the 
importance  of  research  and  adver- 
tising in  producing  sales  for  food 
products?  As  more  food  products  are 
displayed  on  the  store  shelves,  con- 
sumers are  being  forced  to  make  more 
and  more  decisions  about  their  food 
purchases,  because  this  consumption 
cannot  be  substantially  increased. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  food  consump- 
tion has  decreased  from  1668  pounds 
of  food  per  person  in  1945  to  the 
current  1500  pounds  per  person.   It 
becomes  evident  that  any  food  pro- 
duct must  be  in  a  good  competitive 
position  to  make  per-capita  gains. 
People  are  not  going  to  continue  to 
buy  simply  because  they  bought  in 
the  past.   With  these  ideas  in  mind, 
dairy  farmers  organized  the  American 
Dairy  Association  in  1940  with  a  goal 
of  giving  the  dairy  industry  an 
effective  voice  in  the  American 
market  place. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Association  is  to  strengthen 
the  markets  for  dairy  products  with 
a  year-round,  nationwide  program  on  a 
non-brand,  non-profit,  non-legislative 
basis.   The  dairy  farmers  themselves 
support  this  advertising  program  built 
around  research,  public  relations,  and 
merchandising.   Two  cents  from  every 
one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  sold  by  the 
farmer  supports  the  current  six  and 
one-quarter  million  dollar  budget  of  the 
A.  D.  Ao 

Is  this  money  well  spent,  or  does 
it  serve  only  to  raise  consumer  prices 
and  to  profit  the  dairy  processors  and 
advertisers?   First,  let  us  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  A.  D.  A.  advertising 
and  research  program  is  financed  solely 
from  the  farmers'  milk  income,  not  by 
the  processors.   Therefore,  the  program 
backing  A.  D.  A.  advertising  and  the 
advertising  itself  are  free  gifts  from 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 

Now,  what  about  some  of  the  effects 
this  research  and  advertising  program 
has  produced?   First,  the  research  stim- 


ulated by  stiff  competition  has  produced 
improved  products  as  well  as  many  new 
ones.   Improvements  in  processing, 
preservation,  and  packaging  of  milk 
and  its  products  are  quite  evident. 
The  improvements  made  in  non-fat  dry 
milk  -  better  taste  and  wider  use  in 
many  foods  -  serves  as  a  good  example. 
Second,  more  variety  in  the  American 
diet  has  been  the  result  of  the  A.  D.  A. 
test  kitchen.   Four  trained  home  econo- 
mists develop  more  than  five  hundred 
dairy  recipes  and  menu  suggestions 
annually.  Variety,  while  being  the 
spice  of  life,  is  also  the  delight  of 
every  meal.   This  delight  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  ADA  test  kitchen  staff. 
Research  sponsored  by  the  dairy  farmer 
has  served  its  purpose  well  by  providing 
new  and  improved  products  served  in  a 
variety  of  new  ways. 

The  real  effect  of  the  research 
program  cannot  be  felt,  however,  until 
its  results  have  been  promoted  through 
advertising.   The  distribution  of  new 
recipes  and  new  combinations  originated 
by  the  research  staff  accounts  for  the 
first  advertising  advantage.  Homemakers 
and  the  public  in  general  are  educated 
to  new,  varied,  and  improved  products 
as  well  as  to  more  healthful  and  nutri- 
tious diets o  The  use  of  sour  cream 
offers  a  good  example.  Because  many 
people  have  not  tried  this  palate- 
pleasing  product,  dairymen  will  intro- 
duce it  to  the  public  in  1962  with  a 
concentrated  advertising  program. Cottage 
cheese  is  a  very  similar  example. 

Education  of  teens  and  youngsters 
to  dairy  health  foods  will  be  a  big 
objective  of  the  1962  advertising  cam- 
paign and  a  big  advantage  to  the  younger 
set  -  compliments  of  the  A.D.Ao  adver- 
tising. 

A  third  advantage  of  dairy  adver- 
tising is  the  entertainment  it  supports » 
Bob  Hope,  Bob  Crosby,  Perry  Como  and 
Dave  Garroway  are  a  few  famous  names 
who  have  been  sponsored  by  the  A.D.A. 
in  the  past.  Watch  Dinah  Shore  in  1962  - 
with  the  best  wishes  of  the  dairy 
industry] 


AG  TEACHERS-FARM    MANAGEMENT 


by 

Wayne  Rish 


Could  it  be  in  future  years  that 
the  farmer's  most  important  implement 
could  be  a  pencil?  Although  that  may 
sound  strange.  Agricultural  Economists, 
in  general,  agree  that  many  farmers  are 
losing  money  because  they  do  not  utilize 
the  pencil  and  the  principles  of  farm 
management  in  their  farm  operations. 
Management  problems  on  the  farm  today  are 
greater  than  everc  Farms  are  getting 
larger,  margins  of  profit  are  very  small, 
investments  needed  for  operation  are  in- 
creasingj  and  mechanization  is  rapidly 
replacing  labor. 

Some  of  the  management  problems 
facing  the  farmers  are:   selecting  enter- 
prises and  sizes  of  each,  reducing  cost 
of  production,  wise  use  of  labor,  buying 
machinery  and  financing. 

Last  summer  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  Agricultural  Education  Department 
at  Clemson  initiated  a  program  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  teaching  of  more  farm 
management  through  the  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural Education  Departments  in  the  High 
Schools  of  South  Carolina.   The  first  phase 
of  the  program  was  an  intensive  two-week 
course  in  farm  management  for  thirteen  key 
Agriculture  Teachers  from  the  six  supervis- 
ory districts  in  the  state.  This  workshop 
was  directed  by  Professor  L,  Mo  Bauknight, 
Agricultural  Economics  Department,  with 
assistance  from  staff  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Department. 

This  two-week  course  included  a 
review  of  farm  management  principles,  an 
analysis  of  a  farm  in  the  local  community 
of  each  teacher,  making  a  farm  management 
study  and  analysis  of  two  farms  near 
Clemson, and  collecting  teaching  informa- 
tion „ 


Following  the  training  period  at 
Clemson  College,  two-day  workshops  were 
held  throughout  the  state  for  small 
groups  of  Agriculture  teachers.   In 
each  district,  Mr.  Bauknight  was  assisted 
by  the  two  key  teachers  who  had  attended 
the  training  program  at  Clemson.  During 
these  workshops,  a  farm  in  the  community 
was  visited  and  studied,  the  principles 
of  farm  management  were  reviewed,  and 
plans  were  made  for  the  teaching  for 
farm  management  in  the  local  community. 

During  the  State  Teachers'  Con- 
ference at  Clemson  in  August,  the  need 
for  teaching  farm  management  was 
emphasized.  Discussions  were  led  by 
L.  M.  Bauknight,  F=  E.  Kirkley  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Department,  and 
Frank  Barton  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Efforts  to  encourage  and  assist 
teachers  in  presenting  this  subject 
of  this  instructional  group  will  be 
made  throughout  the  school  year.  Teach- 
ing materials  are  being  prepared  and 
additional  conferences  and  workshops 
will  be  held  when  needed. 


THE     BIOLOGY     CURRICULUM 


by 
John  Schachte 


Beginning  with  the  fall  semester 
of  1961-62  a  new  curriculum  was  estab- 
lished at  Clemson.  The  following  events 
led  to  the  creation  of  this  curriculum. 

In  1913  the  first  major  in  Botany 
was  established  at  Clemson.  At  that  time 
students  could  major  in  one  of  seven 
divisions  and  minor  in  a  second.  Botany 
and  Entomology  were  included  in  these 
seven  divisions.  This  curriculum  contin- 
ued until  1921  when  majors  in  departmen- 
tal areas,  as  now  practiced,  were  estab- 
lished. By  1920,  however,  the  seven  divi- 
sions had  been  increased  to  ten.  Among 
the  eleven  Botany  graduated  between  1913 
and  1920  was  the  former  president  of 
Clemson,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Franklin 
Poole .  The  botany  program  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Barre,  now  retired 
and  residing  at  Clemson. 

In  1921 J  with  the  establishment  of 
departmental  majors,  the  Botany  major  was 
eliminated  and  the  Entomology  major  was 
continued . 

Again  in  1947  a  Botany  curriculum 
was  established  in  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  the  same  year  an  area  of  concen- 
tration in  the  Biological  Sciences  was 
added  for  students  in  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  This  Botany  curriculum  was 
offered  for  ten  years,  until  1957  when  it 
was  again  dropped  since  only  one  Botany 
major  had  graduated  during  that  period. 

In  1961  the  Biology  major  was  changed 
from  an  area  of  concentration  in  Arts  and 
Sciences  to  a  curriculum  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture.   It  is  administered  jointly  by 
the  Departments  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology, 
and  Entomology  and  Zoology. 

The  Biology  curriculum  is  arranged  so 
as  to  give  the  student  initially  a  broad 
background  in  the  biological,  physical,  and 
social  sciences,  and  to  permit  him  to  select 
an  option  in  Botany  or  Zoology  in  the  Junior 
or  Senior  year. 


The  Biology  graduate  can  expect 
to  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  job 
opportunities.  Most  important  of  all, 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  shortages 
in  the  present  supply  of  biological 
scientists.  Today  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle branch  of  Biology  that  doesn't 
have  space  for  qualified  new  appli- 
cants. Biology  graduates  can  find 
employment  with  federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  Several  years  ago, 
a  survey  of  so-called  "white  collar" 
workers  in  the  federal  government's 
executive  branch  showed  about  900,000 
persons  distributed  into  450  adminis- 
trative, professional,  and  technical 
occupations.  This  figure  represented 
about  40  per  cent  of  all  civilian 
federal  employees.  Of  these,  some 
26,000  were  catalogued  as 
biological  scientists. 

More  biologists  are  primarily 
engaged  in  teaching  than  in  any  other 
single  activity.  Of  the  estimated 
64,000  biologists,  some  22,000  are 
teaching  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Excluded  from  this  total  are  the 
approximately  30,000  persons  who  teach 
Biology  in  secondary  schools.  Those 
who  desire  to  teach  on  the  college 
level  or  to  do  research  are  usually 
required  to  have  graduate  training 
leading  to  an  M.  S.  or  Ph.D.  degree. 

Jobs  are  also  available  to 
biologists  as  technicians  whether  one 
is  interested  in  working  outdoor  or 
in  the  laboratory. 

Private  industry  also  has  its 
place  for  the  biologists  Commercial 
establishments  which  produce  and  mar- 
ket foods,  feeds,  drugs,  seeds,  many 
kinds  of  chemicals,  materials  for 
teaching  laboratories,  instruments  and 
machines  of  production  and  research, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  businesses  re- 
quiring the  skills  of  the  biological 
scientist. 
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FOOD  TECHNOLOGY     A    FORWARD     LOOK 


by 
Arthur  Pfister 


The  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  agriculture  has  made 
the  United  States  the  most  efficient 
food -producing  nation  of  the  world. 
This  foremost  position  has  been 
achieved  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  agricultural  scientists,  extension 
workers,  and  farmers.   Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  rapid  advances  in  production, 
agriculture  still  faces  tremendous 
challenges,  many  of  which  are  concerned 
with  marketing  and  utilization  of  farm 
products.  Agriculture  today  must  look 
beyond  efficiency  in  production  of  raw 
products.  It  must  provide  materials 
having  rigid  standards  of  quality.  The 
amount  of  processing  applied  to  these 
products  must  be  increased.  The  com- 
plex physical  and  chemical  structure 
of  these  products  must  be  understood o 
Wholesome  and  attractive  foods  must  be 
provided  that  meet  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  the  body.  The  develop- 
ment of  more  convenience ,  food  and 
special  foods  such  as  those  for  space 
travel  are  needed.  Through  more  complete 
understanding  and  extended  practice  of 
these  aspects,  agriculture  will  enjoy 
a  greater  measure  of  stability. 

A  large  step  forward  was  taken 
at  Clemson  this  year  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  curriculum  in  Food 
Technology.  The  purpose  of  this  curri- 
culum is  to  provide  a  sound  training 
program  for  this  rapidly  expanding 
phase  of  science. 


Food  Technology  is  by  definition 
the  application  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing to  the  production,  processing, 
storage  and  distribution  of  foods.  Food 
products  are  by  nature  complex,  biolog- 
ical substances  which  vary  in  composi- 
tion with  differences  in  variety  or 
breed,  soil,  climate,  processing,  and 
storage.  For  one  to  become  an  authority 
in  this  field,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  basic  training  in  chemistry,  biochem- 
istry, nutrition,  physics,  microbiology, 
and  engineering  as  these  apply  to  agri- 
cultural food  products.  The  new  Food 
Technology  curriculum  has  been  planned 
carefully  to  provide  such  training. 
Graduates  in  FoodTechnology  from  Clemson 
are  expected  to  command  attractive  posi- 
tions in  research,  teaching,  development, 
inspection,  manufacturing,  sales,  and 
management . 

As  more  trained  food  technologists 
assume  responsible  positions,  it  should 
be  possible  to  attack  more  effectively 
the  three  most  pressing  world  food  prob- 
lems, namely:  (1)  the  need  to  produce 
enough  food  for  the  world's  exploding 
population;  (2)  the  need  to  reduce  food 
spoilage  and  waste  through  suitable  pro- 
cessing and  preservation  practices;  and 
(3)  the  need  to  provide  foods  that  have 
the  proper  nutritional  attributes  for 
health  and  well  being. 


^'■^■-J 
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AGRONOMY  CLUB 


On  November  7.  1961,  twelve  members 
were  initiated  into  the  Clemson  College 
Agronomy  Club.   This  was  an  increase 
from  last  year. 

The  Soil  Judging  Team  went  to  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Soil  Judging 
Meeting  at  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  November 
3  and  4.   This  was  the  first  time  Clemson 
had  participated  in  such  a  meetingo   John 
Meetze  placed  third  in  the  region.  Other 
members  of  the  team  were:  Jimmy  Palmer, 
Joseph  B.  Graham,  and  Beaty  C.  Graham. 

Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  Agronomy 
Club  went  to  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy  Convention  in  St.  Louis  during 
the  week  of  November  26. 


BLOCK  AND  BRIDLE  CLUB 

This  fall  the  Clemson  College 
Livestock  Judging  Team,  coached  by 
Professor  Dale  Lc  Handlin  and  sponsored 
by  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club  has  parti- 
cipated in  two  intercollegiate  judging 
contests o 

On  September  25  the  team  competed 
in  the  Mid-South  Fair  Contest  which 
took  place  in  Memphis,  Tenn.   After 
the  contest, the  team  was  treated  to  a 
rodeo  and  a  banquet.   With  Craig 
Keese  placing  fifth  high  individual 
in  all  classes,  the  team  placed  sixth 
out  of  the  twelve  teams  that  partici- 
pated . 


On  October  2,  the  judging  team 
participated  in  the  judging  contest 
at  the  Southeastern  Fair  in  Atlanta, 
Georgiao   Clemson  placed  fourth  out 
of  five  teams  with  Craig  Keese  high 
individual  in  the  contest.   He  re- 
ceived a  cash  prize  of  fifty  dollars. 

Members  of  the  team  that  took 
the  trips  were:   Craig  Keese,  George 
P.  Jones,  Bill  Finley,  Roger  Crouch, 
Sidney  Kennedy,  Marlon  Vallentine  and 
Bob  Tripp.  The  meats  team  placed 
fourth  in  their  judging  contest o 

The  Block  and  Bridle  Club  held 
its  annual  fall  Bar-B-Que  at  the 
Clemson-Wake  Forest  game.  The  members 
of  the  club  were  assigned  to  certain 
committees  which  were  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  Bar-B-Que.   The 
menu  consisted  of;   Pit  cooked 
Bar-B-Que,  Hash,  Slaw,  Rolls,  Rice, 
and  Tea. 

DAIRY  CLUB 

The  American  Dairy  Science 
Association  recently  initiated  ten 
freshmen  and  two  sophomores  to  bring 
its  total  membership  to  the  highest 
level  in  recent  years.   These  ten 
freshmen  represent  the  largest  entering 
class  since  the  forties.  Among  the 
new  initiates  was  Miss  Dixie  L.  Marion 
of  Lindale,  Georgia,  the  first  dairy 
co-ed  in  the  history  of  the  school . 
Dixie  has  chosen  the  Dairy  Production 
Technology  Option  as  her  major o 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  team 
returned  from  Waterloo,  Iowa  in  late 
September  after  participating  in  the 
regional  contest  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  the  international  contest  in 
Waterloo.   Ken  Butcher  was  third  high 
in  the  Hoi  stein  breed  in  the  nation » 
Other  team  members  were  Jim  Caughman 
and  Jim  Morrison o   Mr,  C.  Co  Brannon 
was  the  team  coach. 
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The  products  judging  team  enjoyed 
more  success  than  usual  in  their 
participation  in  the  regional  competi- 
tion in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  and  inter- 
national competition  in  Washington, 
D.  C.   The  team  placed  fourth  in  the 
regional  contest  and  thirteenth  in  the 
National  Contest.   Bob  Kapp  was  second 
best  ice  cream  judge  in  the  nation o  Other 
team  members  working  under  coech  Dr. 
J.  J.  Janzen  were  Dick  Wilkes,  Jerry 
Moore,  and  Cedric  Thomas. 

The  Dairy  Club  constructed  an 
eye  catching  homecoming  display  again 
this  yearo  Pat  McMullan  was  Chairman. 

F.  F„  A. 

Kicking  off  the  activities  of  the 
Clemson  Collegiate  Chapter  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  for  this  year  was  a 
cook-out  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Lowery 
H.  Davis,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education.   In  attendance 
were  74  old  members,  the  staff  and 
families  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Department,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jo  W.  Jones, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Teaching,  Mro 
W.  Eo  Gore,  State  Supervisor  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  in  South  Carolina, 
Dro  and  Mrs.  Earle  Carpenter,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  and  30  prospective 
members . 

Eleven  chapter  members  and  Dr. 
Davis  spent  the  weekend  of  October  28 
in  the  mountains  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.   Highlights  of  the  trip  were 
a  talk  by  Mr.  Ray,  Oconee  State  Park 
Superintendent  on  the  state  park  organ- 
ization in  South  Carolina  and  a  visit  to 
the  Walhalla  Fish  Hatchery. 

FARM  ECONOMICS  NEWS 

This  fall  has  been  a  most  active 
one  for  the  Clemson  Student  Chapter  of 
the  American  Farm  Economics  Associa- 
tion, headed  by  Sammy  Marsh,  a  senior 
from  Camden. 

The  school  term  got  underway  with 
a  hamburger  supper  in  honor  of  the 
freshman  members  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and 
Mrso  Ho  L.  Spurlock.   Dr.  Spurlock  is  the 
chapter  adviser. 


The  chapter  also  built  a  display 
for  Clemson  Homecoming  Weekend  which 
was  featured  on  the  lawn  of  Long  Hall. 
Jim  Markely,  a  senior  from  Ridgeway, 
New  Jersey,  was  the  designer  and  chair- 
man of  the  Display  Committee,  but  the 
project  involved  an  enthusiastic  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  students  in  the 
department . 

At  the  first  meeting.  Dr.  Go  H. 
Aull,  Head  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural 
Economics  Department,  talked  to  the 
group  on  the  philosophy  of  the  depart- 
ment, its  emphasis  on  building  strong 
character  as  well  as  sound  scholarship. 
Luke  Hamilton,  Clemson  Extension  Editor, 
discussed  career  opportunities  in  agri- 
cultural communications  at  a  later  meet- 
ing.  Other  programs  throughout  the  year 
will  emphasize  the  variety  of  careers 
available  to  the  Ago  Economics  graduate » 

HORTICULTURE  CLUB 

This  past  summer,  James  B.  Aitken, 
a  senior,  and  Robert  G.  Half acre,  a  junior, 
attended  and  participated  in  the  1961 
American  Institute  of  Biological  Science 
Meetings  held  at  Purdue  University,  La- 
Fayette,  Indiana.   Highlights  of  the  trip 
included  the  second  National  Meeting  of 
the  Collegiate  Branch,  The  American  Soci- 
ety for  Horticultural  Science  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  papers  at  the  horticultural 
sessions.   At  the  branch  meeting,  Mr. 
Aitken,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Region, 
was  secretary  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Branch.  Also,  he  placed  fourth  in  the 
presentation  of  papers. 

At  present  the  Hort.  Club  is  en- 
gaged in  making  jelly  and  jam  to  provide 
financial  aid  to  enable  the  club  members 
to  attend  the  Southern  Region  Convention 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  February. 


POULTRY  SCIENCE  CLUB 
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The  Clemson  Poultry  Science  Club 
was  reorganized  October  24  after  several 
years  of  inactivity.   The  recent  reor- 
ganization was  made  possible  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  poultry  majors  at 
Clemson.   Students  interested  in  poultry 
saw  the  need  for  organizing  a  club  that 
would  permit  a  close  association  of  stu- 
dents and  promote  a  better  relationship 
between  the  professors  and  students.   It 
is  also  expected  that  an  active  club 
sponsoring  worthwhile  projects  will 
stimulate  more  interest  in  the  poultry 
industry  and  in  the  study  of  poultry 
science.   The  club  begins  with  11 
members  with  expectation  of  increased 
participation  in  the  near  future. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to 
further  the  social,  cultural,  and 
scholastic  activities  of  the  students 
who  are  members  of  the  Poultry  Science 
Club,  by  working  together  as  a  team  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  faculty  of  the 
Poultry  Department.   The  formal  training 
received  in  the  classroom  provides  the 
primary  benefit  to  a  college  student, 
but  it  is  recognized  that  extra-curri- 
cula activities  are  an  important  part  of 
college  life.   Club  members  learn  how 
to  conduct  meetings  and  transact  busi- 
ness in  an  effective  manner.   Club  meet- 
ings provide  an  opportunity  for  members 
to  express  themselves  before  a  group  and 
to  engage  in  the  give  and  take  of  organ- 
ized group  activity.   A  recent  study  of 
"problem  employees"  indicated  that  the 
vast  majority  of  people  who  lose  a  job, 
do  so  because  of  their  inability  to  work 
with  people.   This  suggests  that  an 
understanding  of  human  nature  is  at  least 
as  important  as  technical  knowledge  in 
one's  specialized  field.   The  Poultry 
Science  Club  expects  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  people  with  technical  knowledge 
to  learn  to  work  together.   Projects  that 
provide  income  permit  students  to  parti- 
cipate in  inter-collegiate  activities  and 


to  take  extended  field  trips  for  study 
of  the  industry  in  this  state  or  in 
other  areas.  J 

Thomas  E.  Webb,  poultry  major  froi 
Saluda,  was  elected  president  for  the 
1961-62  school  year.   Reuben  R.  Macfie, 
pre-vet  major  from  Winnsboro,  was 
elected  vice  president,  and  Furman  M. 
Gregory,  poultry  major  from  Union,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.   Frank  M. 
Senn,  Jr.,  poultry  major  from  Newberry 
was  elected  reporter.   The  Advisory 
Council  consists  of  B.  Do  Barnett, 
Chairman,  James  Bo  Cooper,  Merritt  A. 
Boone,  and  Thomas  C.  Stewart. 

Club  projects  under  consideration 
include  a  sale  of  turkeys  to  the  Clemso 
faculty  and  community,  chicken  barbecue 
for  communities  and  clubs  throughout  th 
Piedmont  area,  and  a  possible  egg  art 
show  just  before  Easter. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  UNIONS 

by 

Jim  Hite 

There  is  a  growing  interest  among 
American  agriculturists  in  the  current 
attempt  to  persuade  farmers  to  join  the 
organized  labor  union  movement.  For  a 
long  while,  in  many  areas,  farmers  and 
organized  labor  have  found  mutual  poli- 
tical benefits  in  common  fronts,  dating 
from  the  Populist  Party  of  Georgia's 
Tom  Watson  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
to  the  Minnesota  Farmer-Labor  Party  of 
Hubert  Humphrey.  It  is  true  that  for  some 
time  farmers  have  organized  unions  of  a 
sort  in  their  marketing  cooperatives 
which  have  sought  to  increase  farm  bar- 
gaining power,  particularly  in  such  com- 
modities as  milk  and  truck  crops,  but 
farmers'  unions,  affiliated  with  other 


done  little  to  cause  the  farmer  to  rush  head- 
long and  embrace  union  membership. 

If  unions  cannot  offer  the  advantage  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  if  they  seem  to  be 
highly  susceptible  to  corruption  and  communism, 
why  do  they  have  an  appeal  for  agriculture? 
There  are  three  major  reasons.  First,  farmers 
are  already  dependent  upon  unions  for  the  sup- 
plies and  services  necessary  to  their  operation 
and  the  marketing  of  their  products »  In  order 
to  insure  that  these  vital  services  will  not 
be  cut  off,  they  feel  a  need  to  ally  them- 
selves with  labor  unions.  Second,  while  the 
actual  withholding  of  most  agricultural  pro- 
ducts from  the  market  as  a  form  of  strike  is 
not  feasible,  a  large  union  with  power  in  the 
food  processing  industry  could  exert  consid- 
erable pressure  in  the  area  of  farm  prices. 
Third,  the  increasing  realization  by  some  farm 
operators  that  union  inroads  in  their  labor 
supply,  particularly  in  migratory  labor,  will 


groups  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  industrial  place  them  in  severe  economic  strain  if  they 


labor  organization, have  never  been  very 
successful.   Recently,  however,  new  and 
energetic  action  by  some  segments  of  the 
labor  movement  has  met  with  a  measure  of 
success,  particularly  among  small  farmer 
operators  and  hired  workers. 

Agriculture,  unlike  many  industries, 
does  not  lend  itself  well  to  unionizing. 
The  farmer  is  often  both  a  laborer  and  a 
manager.  He  cannot  strike  against  his  own 
management;  therefore,  if  the  long- 
standing union  tool  of  striking  is  to  be 
used,  it  must  be  directed  against  the 
buyers  of  farm  products.   Yet  these  pro- 
ducts with  the  exception  of  fluid  milk 
and  a  few  other  commodities,  represent  a 
season's  work  and  considerable  capital. 
alsOj  they  are  often  so  highly  perishable 
that  the  farmer  finds  himself  under  great 
pressure  to  sell  for  what  he  can  quickly 
get  and  salvage  something,  rather  than  to 


do  not  have  union  support  in  getting  their  own 
incomes  raised. 

There  are  other  factors,  of  course,  which 
are  important  too o   The  growing  fear  by  small 
farmers  that  the  "Big  Man"  is  going  to  force 
him  out  of  business o   The  small  farmer's  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  political  policies  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  and  other  organiza- 
tions have  made  him  dependent  upon  the  farm 
lobby  in  Washington.   This  is  coupled  with  an 
awareness  of  the  declining  influence  of  farm 
lobbyists  because  of  population  shifts  which 
are  decreasing  rural  representation  in  Congress, 
and  a  knowledge  that  union  influence  is  likely 
to  remain  strong  and  be  especially  helpful  in 
getting  votes  from  city  congressmen  for  farm 
legislation. 

Agriculture  is  faced  with  a  declining 
numerical  position  in  the  American  population 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  technological 


revolution  that  reshaped  the  production  phase 
take  a  chance  on  losing  his  entire  crop  in  of  farming.   These  twin  developments  have 
lengthy  negotiations  for  a  better  price o    created  some  grave  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems.   The  labor  union  movement  seems 
to  offer  some  answers.  If  it  can  rid  itself  of 
the  stigma  of  communism,  racketeering,  and 
boss  ism  which  have  grown  up  around  it,  it  may 
well  find  that  the  sixties  will  enable  it  to 

move  into  the  last  great  non-union  industry- 


For  this  reason,  farm  strikes  have  not 
been  very  successful  in  most  agricultural 
products . 

Also  the  farmer  is  reluctant  to  sur- 
render a  portion  of  his  prized  autonomy 
and  particularly  so  to  the  industrial  labor 
union  which  he  distrusts  as  ultra-radical, 
boisterous  and  dominated  by  the  big-city 
racketeer.  Current  publicity  on  labor 
leaders,  like  James  Hoffa,  Dave  Beck,  and 
Harry  Bridges,  and  the  corruption  and  mis- 
management disclosed  in  some  unions  by  con- 
gressional investigations,  have  certainly 


agriculture . 
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TIPS  FROM   A   TRIP 


TIPS  FROM  A  TRIP 
by 
Jimmy  Cothran 

South  Carolina  is  indeed  blessed  with 
many  finCj  historic  and  monumental  gardens, 
public  as  well  as  private.  Last  spring  the 
advanced  landscaping  class,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  set  out  on  a  field  trip  to  make  a 
study  of  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones. 

Our  trip  began  as  we  headed  for  the 
"Low  Country"  to  first  view  some  of  the  his- 
toric gardens  of  Charleston  which  grow  from 
sheer  swamps  and  have  stood  the  test  of  the 
Revolution,  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 
earthquakes,  as  well  as  the  endurance  of  time. 
Our  first  stop  was  at  Middleton  Place, 
situated  between  Suinmerville  and  Charleston. 
No  one  can  imagine  the  fascination  of  this 
mellowed  old  estate  until  visiting  it.  Time 
has  matured  the  garden  into  a  paradise  of 
plant  material  which  literally  fires  the 
imagination  --  Camellias  large  enough  to  form 
tunnels  composed  of  foliage  and  blossoms; 
azaleas  in  such  quantity  and  color  that  one 
has  never  seen;  prodigious  Live  oaks  which 
blot  the  premises  and  add  to  the  very  air  of 
antiquity  that  prevails;  cascading  parterres 
which  reflect  the  work  of  slave  labor  com- 
bined over  many  years  to  create  a  wonderful 
effect  of  form  and  structure;  and  the  silent 
and  serene  waters  of  pools  and  sinuous  lakes 
which  reflect  and  display  a  spectrum  of 
color  and  form. 

Stopping  next  at  Magnolia  Gardens,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  garden  that  has  matured 
into  a  masterpiece.  This  garden  was  fashioned 
through  the  care  and  precision  of  John  Drakton, 
an  Episcopal  minister,  in  1840.  This  garden 
contains  many  indigenous  plants  as  well  as  a 
tremendous  collection  of  imported  ones.   The 
earlier  specimens  have  matured  into  shapes 
and  sizes  of  unimaginable  magnitude o 


The  trip  then  continued  into 
Charleston,  and  we  began  on  foot.  As 
we  walked  the  narrow  cobblestone  streets 
we  began  to  seek  out  private  gardens 
hidden  behind  walls  which  customarily 
encompass  ones  premises.   These "clandes- 
tine" gardens,  so  to  speak,  which  are 
hidden  from  public  view,  are  fashioned 
into  fascinating  effects. 

Because  of  the  limited  area,  the 
gardener  has  sought  to  utilize  every 
available  inch  of  space  and  has  created 
phenomenal  results.   Plant  material  has 
been  selective,  and  many  walks  and  bor- 
ders have  been  devised  and  planned  with 
false  perception  in  order  to  give  the 
feeling  of  unlimited  spaciousness  and 
capaciousness.  Mirrors,  statuary  and 
small  intricate  terraces  have  been  fully 
utilized  to  portray  such  effects.   The 
true  artistry  of  these  gardens  leaves 
one  with  a  full  awareness  of  the  ingen- 
uity of  their  creators. 

Continuing  the  next  day,  we  next 
made  a  stop  at  Cypress  Gardens.  Cypress 
Gardens  in  actuality  are  floating  gar- 
dens.  Fashioned  out  of  swampland,  the 
primary  means  of  viewing  these  gardens 
is  by  boat.   As  one  of  our  able-bodied 
professors  had  walked  us  ragged  in 
Charleston  the  day  before,  you  can  cer- 
tainly understand  the  satisfaction  we 
received  by  being  rowed  through  a  garden 
instead  of  the  conventional  walkings  The 
ride  carried  us  through  dark,  silent 
waters,  towered  on  all  sides  by  giant 
"Bald  Cypress".   On  all  sides  there  were 
flowering  azaleas  and  camellias  which 
compose  the  majority  of  its  plant 
composition. 

Continuing  up  the  coast,  we  next 
stopped  at  Brookgreen  Gardens.  Even 
though  we  toured  this  garden  in  the  rain, 
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it  v;as  well  v;orLh  the  discomforto  In 
essence,  Brookgreen  is  actually  a  dis- 
play of  statuary  in  a  garden  setting  - 
the  combination  being  spectacular.  This 
garden  is  constructed  on  the  site  of  an 
old  rice  plantation  and  the  original 
avenue  of  Live  Oaks  which  lined  its 
entrance  compose  the  central  hub  of  this 
garden.   In  addition  to  containing  many 
imported  plants,-  there  is  a  sizable 
collection  of  material  including  trees, 
shrubs s  and  many  wild  flowers  which  are 
indigenous  to  South  Carolina. 

Biltmore  Estates  and  Gardens  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  while  not  in  our  native 
state,  again  offers  excellent  study  in 
landscaping  endeavors.   Represented  at 
Biltmore  are  the  efforts  of  d^.  sign  of 
Mr,  Olmstead,  who  is  also  accredited  with 
the  design  of  the  famed  Central  Park  in 
New  York.  There  is  diversit\  at  Biltmore  - 


its  Italian  gardens^  shrub  gardens, 
rose  garden,  and  the  collection  of 
native  azaleas  in  the  azalea  gardeno 
Each  of  these  gardens  is  truly  an 
exceptional  work  of  art. 

After  visiting  the  previously 
mentioned  gardens  on  several  field 
trips i,  I  have  concluded  that  until  a 
student  can  actually  see  what  can  be 
created  with  the  fundamentals  given  him 
in  class,  he  cannot  appreciate  his 
learning o  Not  until  he  is  aware  of  what 
others  in  his  field  have  achieved, can 
he  work  for  such  achievement.   Not  until 
he  is  awed  by  example,  can  he  determine 
the  value  of  his  education.   In  return, 
his  efforts  are  encouraged  and  his 
pace  becomes  motivated.   This,  in 
essence,  is  the  value  of  "the  tips 
from  a  trip". 
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RADIOACTIVE  AGRICULTURE 
A.  N:  Plant 

The  fission  process  accompanying 
an  atomic  detonation  produces  about  200 
separate  isotopes.  Most  of  these  iso- 
topes are  short-lived  and  although  they 
present  very  great  immediate  hazards, 
generally  they  do  not  present  land  use 
problems.   Most  long-lived  fission  pro- 
ducts are  not  removed  from  the  soils  by 
plants.  However,  strontium-90  is  an 
exception.   Strontium-90  is  chemically 
similar  to  calcium  and,  therefore,  it 
is  taken  up  by  plants  and  is  assimilated 
in  animal  bodies.  Thus  it  can  be  found 
in  fresh  vegetables,  milk  and  meats. 

Until  the  recent  Soviet  series  began, 
atomic  detonations  of  all  nations  had 
produced  a  total  of  approximately  170 
megatons  yield.   During  1954-59  the 
annual  strontium-90  fallout  due  to  these 
tests  was  about  10  millicuries  per  square 
mile  and  was  decreasing  greatly  following 
the  cessation  of  large  scale  nuclear 
testing  m  1958. 

The  U.  So  Weather  Bureau  has  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  next  spring 
fallout  from  the  recent  Soviet  tests 
(30  detonations  totaling  about  115  mega- 
tons yield)  will  have  blanketed  the 
United  States  with  50  to  100  millicuries 
of  strontium-90  per  square  mile.  Strontium- 
90  fallout  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  eastern  United  States,  will 
have  approached  the  100  millicurie  range. 

From  an  agricultural  approach,  stron- 
tium-90 palatives  include  food  selection^ 
decontamination  of  food  and  land,  and  new 
patterns  in  agriculture. 

Foods  could  be  classified  according 
to  their  strontium-90  content.   Foods 
lowest  in  strontium-90  content  could  be 
reserved  for  children  and  young  women; 
while  foods  higher  in  strontium-90  con- 
tent could  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  susceptibility  of  individuals  to 
injuryo   Supplemental  calcium  in  the  diet 
would  also  lower  the  strontium-90  calcium 


ratio,  thus  reducing  the  strontium-90 
uptake  by  the  bodyc 

Certain  foods  could  be  subjected 
to  decontamination  processes.  Replacing 
strontium-90  with  calcium  in  various 
foods  could  be  affected.   Certain  re- 
fining processes,  such  as  that  used  in 
the  extraction  and  purification  of 
sugar  would  remove  nearly  all  of  the 
strontium-90 . 

Refining  processes  would  fit  well 
with  new  agricultural  patterns.   A 
shift  of  heavily  contaminated  lands 
to  production  of  timber,  cotton  and 
sugar  crops  could  become  necessary, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  land 
contaminated.   Moderately  contaminated 
land  could  be  planted  in  grains  or 
forages,  and  relatively  "clean"  land 
could  be  reserved  for  vegetable  pro- 
duction . 

Research  to  cope  with  the  land 
decontamination  is  being  conducted.  In 
fact,  two  experiments  are  located  in 
this  region,  one  at  Watkinsville ,  Ga., 
and  the  other  at  Florence,  South 
Carolina.   If  the  land  is  highly  con- 
taminated, removal  of  the  surface  layer 
is  probably  necessary.  However,  on 
moderately  contaminated  land,  cultural 
practices  might  reduce  the  strontium-90 
uptake  by  crops.   Burial  of  the  contam- 
inated surface  layer  by  deep  plowing, 
followed  by  proper  applications  of  lime,| 
fertilizer  and  moisture  appears 
promising. 

These  practices  are,  in  reality, 
a  relief  without  cure.   The  cure  can 

come  only  from  man  the  cessation 

of  nuclear  testing. 
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THINK   IT.  OVER 


In  the  past  The  Agrarian  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  student 
publications  in  the  nation „   Several 
years  ago  its  financial  source  became 
depleted  and  the  publication  ceased. 
Thanks  to  the  great  effort  of  Jere  A. 
Brittain  and  his  staff.  The  Agrarian 
began  publication  again  last  year. 

The  editor  feels  that  there  are 
companies  and  individuals  who  would  be 
more  than  glad  to  sponsor  an  edition  of 
The  Agrarian,  or  it  could  be  published 
jointly  by  several  companies  or  indi- 
viduals »   If  money  in  excess  of  the 
amount  needed  for  publication  is  accumu- 
lated, an  A.grarian  scholarship  could  be 
set  up.  This  would  tend  to  interest  more 
people  in  choosing  agriculture  as  their 
major  field  of  study. 

The  Agrarian  serves  not  only 
Clemson  College  and  its  School  of 
Agriculture,  but  the  entire  field  of 
agriculture  in  South  Carolina.  Every 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher  and 
every  High  School  library  receives  a 
copy  of  this  magazine.  Because  of  this, 
the  contents  of  The  Agrarian  touches 
thousands  of  individuals  in  this  state. 
Through  it,  agricultural  information 
from  Clemson  is  disseminated  throughout 
the  state.   Therefore,  our  future  will 
have  a  vital  effect  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  state  and  your  support  deter- 
mines our  future. 

Won't  you  help  The  Agrarian  pro- 
mote agriculture  in  South  Carolina? 


Great  advancements  have  been  made 
in  agriculture  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.   The  main  objective  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  past  v/as  production,  but 
recently  the  objective  has  shifted  to 
business  and  science. 

In  1890  the  average  person  had 
a  hard  time  producing  enough  food  for 
his  family.   Today,  one  person  can  pro- 
duce enough  food  for  tv/enty-five  people  o 
This  has  come  about  through  an  evolution 
of  sc  ience . 

To  keep  pace  with  ever-changing 
agriculture,  new  curricula  have  been 
established  in  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Clemson.   Students  can  now 
also  choose  an  option  in  business  or 
in  science. 


(^ 
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TALL     CORN 


A  tractor  salesman  was  going 
along  a  back  country  road  when  he 
saw  a  farmer  plowing  his  field  with 
a  bull  hitched  to  the  plow.  Thinking 
this  should  be  a  likely  prospect,  he 
stopped  his  car,  got  out  and 
approached  the  plower. 

He  made  his  pitch  and  then  asked 
the  farmer  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  buy 
a  tractor.  The  farmer  replied,  "I've 
got  a  tractor  in  the  barn." 

"Then  why  in  the  world  are  you 
using  this  primitive  method  of  plowing?" 
returned  the  salesman. 

The  farmer  answered,  "I  aim  to 
teach  this  critter  there's  something 
else  in  life  besides  romance  I" 


"What's  the  matter  here,"  asked 
the  policeman  of  the  battered  man 
lying  on  the  sidewalk  outside  an  apart- 
ment house . 

"Oh,  just  absent-mindedness," 
was  the  reply. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 
retorted  the  cop : 

"Well,  you  see,  I  live  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  this  building  and  both 
my  wife  and  I  are  very  absent-minded 
I  just  got  home  from  a  business  trip 
and  my  wife  and  I  were  at  the  dinner 
table  when  a  step  sounded  in  the  hall 
and  someone  tried  the  door.  Well,  my 
wife  is  so  absent-minded  that  she 
said,  "Goodness,  here  comes  my  husband, 
and  I'm  so  absent-minded  that  I  jumped 
out  the  window o" 

Census  Taker:   "How  many  bushels 
of  corn  did  you  raise  last  year?" 

Backwoodsman:   "Didn't  bushel 
it  --  bottled  it." 


The  main  difference  between  a  demo- 
crat and  a  republican  is  that  a  demo- 
crat sells  what  he  cannot  eat  and  a 
republican  eats  what  he  cannot  sell. 


One  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
life  is  how  the  boy  who  wasn't  good 
enough  to  marry  the  daughter  can  be 
the  father  of  the  smartest  grandchild 
in  the  world . 


An  "old  timer"  who  graduated  from 
Clemson  years  ago  was  asked  why  he  was 
a  democrat.   He  said,  "Well,  my  father 
was  a  democrat;  my  grandfather  was  a 
democrat;  so  I  am  a  democrat. 

The  friend  who  was  asking  him 
said,  "That  is  no  basis  for  you  being 
a  democrat.   What  if  your  ancestors 
had  been  crooks  and  horse  thieves?" 

He  said,  "In  that  case  I  guess  I 
would  have  been  a  republican." 


A  farmer  went  to  the  school  house 
and  greeted  the  faculty  at  a  P.  T.  A. 
Meeting.   He  met  the  first  grade 
teacher  and  said  "  I  am  the  father  of 
those  twins  you  will  have  in  September." 


Whether  a  man  winds  up  with  a 
nest  egg  or  a  goose  egg  depends  some- 
what on  the  chick  he  married. 


Sign  on  winding  highway:  "These 
curves  are  different;  they  get  more 
dangerous  after  you  pass  65." 


It  takes  no  high-powered  scien- 
tists to  explain  --  or  figure  out  -- 
the  philosophy  expressed  by  a  hard- 
working negro  woman  who  was  asked  why 
she  put  up  with  her  likable,  but  com- 
pletely lazy  husband:   "Well,  I  makes 
de  living  and  he  makes  de  living 
worthwhile . " 


It  takes  girls  longer  to  dress 
because  they  have  to  slow  down  for 
curves . 
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MEET  YOUR  FROZEN  FOOD  PLANT 


The  Harvest  Issue  of  The  Agrarian 
is  presented  by  The  South  Carolina 
Frozen  Food  Locker  Assoc iat ion »   In 
sponsoring  The  Agrarian,  this  fine 
organization  marks  itself  well  as  a 
proponent  of  agricultural  journalism 
and  scholarship.   The  Agrarian  staff 
members  are  deeply  grateful  for  this 
support. 

In  the  interest  of  informing  the 
reader  of  this  vital  member  of  his 
community,  some  comments  from  two  lead- 
ing members  of  the  association  are  pre- 
sented below.   These  spokesmen  are, 
Mrsc  Bernice  Gambrell,  Manager  of 
Hinsdale  Quality  Foods,  Greenville, 
So  C.,  and  L.  0.  Van  Blaricom,  Profes- 
sor of  Horticulture,  Clemson  College, 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Locker 
Association. 

"The  South  Carolina  Frozen  Food 
Locker  Association  is  a  group  of 
independent  business  men,  representing 
the  community  frozen  food  locker  plants 
of  South  Carolina.   Formally  organized 
in  1945  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  in  an  effort  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  War  Production  Board,  the  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  in  1950  as  a 
non-profit  organization  of  South  Carolina, 
As  stated  in  their  declaration  and 
petition  for  incorporation,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  corporation  is  "The 
advancement  and  improvement  of  the 
frozen  food  locker  industry  by  encour- 
aging and  fostering  high  standards  and 
sound  business  practices;  promoting 
educational  and  research  work;  obtain- 
ing interchange  of  information  between 
members;  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
usefulness  of  the  industry  to  the 
general  public."  Members  of  this 
association  have  always  been  interested 
in  research  and  education,  and  on  many 
occasions  have  held  their  annual  and 
summer  meetings  at  Clemson  College. 


The  community  frozen  food  locker 
plant  has  been  and  is  still  a  big  asset 
to  any  community.   These  businesses 
offer  many  services  not  only  to  the 
fanner,  but  to  urban  dwellers  as  well<. 
Besides  providing  locker  rentals,  the 
early  locker  plants  processed  farm 
produced  meats o   This  service  included 
slaughtering,  chilling,  aging,  curing, 
cutting,  wrapping,  quick  freezing,  and 
storage  of  meats. 

In  general,  locker  box  rentals 
have  dropped  off  with  the  increasing 
use  of  home  freezers  and  the  more 
readily  available  frozen  foods  from 
grocery  stores  and  supermarkets o  With 
this  decrease  in  locker  rentals,  many 
plants  have  expanded  in  function  to 
include  other  items  such  as  processing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  whole- 
sale meat  business,  production  of 
specialty  items  from  local  products, 
merchandizing  of  commercially-packed 
foods,  production  of  portion  controlled 
servings  of  meats  for  restaurants  and 
hotels  and  the  servicing  of  home 
freezers . 

The  community  locker  plant  busi- 
ness was  originally  based  on  the  sal- 
vaging of  farm  produced  meats  in  the 
early  days  of  the  '29  depression.   The 
plants  have  always  offered  services 
of  benefit  to  the  farmer  at  most 
reasonable  prices.   It  is  one  of  the 
places  where  real  value  can  still  be 
obtained.   Where  else  can  meat  be 
slaughtered,  dressed,  chilled,  cut 
into  retail  cuts,  quick-frozen  and 
stored  for  approximately  seven  cents 
per  pound? 

Locker  plants  are  also  a  splendid 
source  for  getting  to  the  public  the 
research  that  has  been  done  by  our 
colleges  and  universities,  together 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  on  preparing  food  for  freez- 
ing.  Educating  the  public  on  the  correct 
way  of  preparing  food  is  a  continual 
process ." 


^ 


This  issue  of  THE  AGRARIAN  is  sponsored  by  the  following 
members  of  the  SOUTH  CAROUM  FROZEN  FOOD  LOCKER  ASSOCIATION 


All  Rich  Meats 

Anderson  Frozen  Foods>  Inc. 

Conway  Refrigeration  &  locker  Co, 

Corley  Sausage  &  Polar  Foods  Co» 

Dillon  County  locker  Co. 

Farmers  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Gilliam's  Store  &  Freezer  Plant 

Greenwood  Freezer  Plant 

Hemingway  Refrigeration  &  locker  Co. 

Hill's  Frozen  Foods 

Hinsdale  Quality  Foods 

Hodge  Frozen  Food  Center 

Holly  Hill  locker  Co. 

Kingstree  Refrigeration  &  locker  Co. 

lamar  Refrigeration  &  locker  Co.,  Inc. 
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Nothing  signals  the  coming  of  Spring 
like  the  peach  blossom  in  South  Carolina. 
With  the  advent  of  warm  blue  skies,  the 
land  bursts  forth  in  pink  flowers  and  the 
air  is  filled  with  sweet  fragrance.   Now 
one  of  the  major  crops  of  South  Carolina 
agriculture  from  the  rolling  orchards  of 
Spartanburg  County  to  the  Sand  Hills,  the 
peach  industry  each  year  adds  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  pockets  of  South 
Carolinians.   The  Agrarian  is  pleased  to 
salute  "King  Peach"  in  this,  our  Planting 
Edition. 
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It  is  certainly  a  privilege  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sponsor  an  issue  of  your  fine  agriculture 
student  publication,  the  Agrarian*     As  you  know,  our 
organization  is  the  only  official  organization  which 
represents  all  growers  and  deals  primarily  with  the 
interests  of  peach  growers  in  production  and  market- 
ing.    We  are  keenly  interested  in  the  functions  of 
Clemson  College  and  the  School  of  Agriculture,  parti- 
cularly from  the  standpoint  of  research  and  extension, 
It  is  throu^  this  service  that  we  receive  the  infor- 
mation needed  for  production  and  marketing  of  peaches 
of  fine  quality. 

However,  we  recognize  another  great  value  of 
Clemson  and  the  School  of  Agriculture  to  South 
Carolina.    We  recognize  the  value  of  teaching,  whose 
end  product  is  fine  well-trained  young  men  iirfao  will 
be  the  leadership  of  agriculture  in  the  future.     It 
is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  are  sponsoring  this 
issue  of  the  Agrarian. 


I  am 


With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  regards. 


y^. 
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J err old  A,  Watson,  President 
South  Carolina  Peach  Council 
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•'A  Peach  for  the  Trapper" 
Dennis  A.  Abdalla 


A  big  burly  Canadian  trapper  was 
visiting  a  large  supermarket  in  Montreal 
for  the  first  time.  At  the  fruit  counter 
he  spied  an  attractive  display  of  big, 
juicy,  fuzzy,  golden-red  fruit. 

"By  Jiminy,  what  is  that  fancy  look- 
ing thing?"  he  asked  the  counter  boy  who 
was  just  opening  another  bushel. 

"Why  those,  sir,  are  South  Carolina 
peaches.   Try  one,"  he  replied.   The 
trapper  dug  into  one. 

"Wow,  that  there  thing  is  nothing 
but  'de-lish'.  It  sure  must  take  some 
know-how  to  grow  a  victual  like  that." 

"Well,"  said  the  counterboy,  "you 
just  grab  yourself  an  empty  bushel  basket, 
have  a  seat  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.   Gosh,  I  thought  everybody  knew  about 
South  Carolina  peaches." 


"Montreal  is  only  one  of  the  large 
receiving  points  for  fresh  South  Carolina 
peaches.   Right  now  South  Carolina  is 
second  only  to  California  in  total  produc- 
tion.  On  the  fresh  market  6372.8  freight 
car lot  equivalents  were  shipped  in  1961. 
Now  that's  no  drop  in  the  bucket." 

"About  three  years  after  the  baby 
peach  trees  are  planted  they  begin  to 
produce  large,  round,  plump  fruit  buds 
that  open  into  beautiful  pink  or  white 
blossoms.   This  is  peach-blossom  time  down 
South,  and  people  come  from  miles  around 
to  see  this  immaculate  display.   Well,  a 
little  later  the  petals  begin  to  fall  and 
tiny  little  green  peaches  begin  to  form  in 
their  place.   These  peaches  continue  to 
grow  and  grow  and  grow  until  they  get  like 
the  one  yon  just  ate." 

"Well,  that  don't  sound  like  much 
ISlaiow-how  to  me,"  grumped  the  trapper. 
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"Oh,  I'm  not  finished  yet--  you  just 
hold  your  horses  a  minute,"  said  the 
counter  boy.   "When  those  little  baby 
trees  are  growing  up  they  have  to  be 
fertilized  with  just  the  right  amount  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium.   Then 
they  have  to  be  pruned  just  right.   The 
'open-vase'  method  of  training  is  used  so 
enough  light  gets  in  and  its  branches  are 
well  distributed  to  hold  its  future 
peaches. " 

"That  sounds  a  little  more  complicat- 
ed, but  still  not  too  much,"  replied  the 
trapper. 

"Now  listen  to  this,"   the  counter 
boy  continued,  "when  those  little  babies 
become  adults  in  about  five  years  and  are 
bearing  a  heavy  crop,  they  have  to  have 
their  blossoms  thinned  to  about  8  inches 
apart.   How  about  that?   If  they  aren't, 
then  the  fruit  will  be  small  and  have 
poor  flavor.   They  do  a  lot  of  this 
thinning  by  hand  but  now  are  experiment- 
ing with  phytoauxin  sprays  which  look 
like  promising  time  savers." 

"Phyto-who-what, "  remarked  the 
trapper.   "That's  a  dilly." 

"Yes  sir,  phytoauxin  sprays,  and 
that's  not  all.   They  have  great  big 
spray  rigs  that  would  take  about  20  of 
your  dog  teams  to  pull  that  keep  off  bugs 
and  fungi  and  stuff.  These  sprays  are 
insecticides  and  fungicides  that  have 
been  developed  by  extensive  agricultural 
experimentation.   Chemicals  like  wettable 
sulfur  for  blossom  blight,  Captan  for 
brown  rot,  and  Guthion  for  curculio  -- 
that's  a  bug.   These  all  have  to  be  mixed 
and  applied  at  exact  amounts  to  get  so 
many  ppm  (parts  per  million)  or  so  much 
percentage  on  the  trees.  And  to  boot, 
these  sprays  are  put  on  a  total  of  no 
less  than  10  times  to  get  perfect  control 
and  top  quality  fruit." 

"Boy,  it  would  take  a 'dern' top-notch 
Captan  (Captain)  to  run  an  outfit  like 
that,"  commented  the  trapper. 

"Now  when  these  'peacharoonies '  are 
in  full  production  you  have  to  change  the 


fertilizer  program  -  cut  down  on  the 
nitrogen  supply.   Too  much  nitrogen  makes 
all  leaves  and  no  peaches.  At  the  same 
time  you  have  to  put  on  more  potassium  to 
bring  out  that  nice  rosy  cheek  like  you 
see  on  those  peaches  there.   They  apply 
what  they  call  a  6-9-12  fertilizer  at  800 
to  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  which  means  the 
trees  get  about  54  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
81  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  108  pounds  of 
potassium  per  acre.   All  that  figurin' 
must  be  done,  see?  Then  you  have  to  keep 
the  weeds  knocked  out  so  they  don't 
compete  with  the  trees  for  water  and 
nutrients  -  that's  another  big  job.   Then 
comes  July  and  those  big,  golden-red 
' fuzzie-wuzzies '  are  about  ready  to  pick 
and  send  here  and  there.   Here  comes  a 
need  for  more  know-how.'   When  is  the 
right  time  to  pick;  how  should  they  be 
packed;  and  at  what  temperature  should 
they  be  held  in  the  refrigerator  car? 
You've  got  to  know  it  all.   So  now  you 
know  what  you  have  to  know  about  growin' 
that  big  South  Carolina  peach  -  right?" 

"Son,  I  sure  enjoyed  the  information 
on  them  there  peaches  and  sure  will  be 
a-buying  'em  and  eatin'  'em,  but  I'll 
leave  that  peach  growing  business  to  the 
South  Carolina  man,  because  he  sure  knows 
how  it's  done." 
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Then  there  was  the  family  who  named 
their  dog  Carpenter  because  he  did  odd 
jobs  around  the  house. 


****'*'*•*'***** 


Mother,  putting  junior  to  bed: 
"Shh  --  the  sandman  is  coming." 

Junior:   Fifty  cents  and  I  won't 
tell  Daddy." 


Time  -  Your  Most  Valuable  Possession 


Jerry  L.  Moore 


Robert  Ripley,  in  "Believe  It  or  Not" 
once  said  that  a  bar  of  iron  could  be  made 
into  $10.50  worth  of  horseshoes,  or  $355 
worth  of  needles,  into  $3,285  worth  of  pen- 
knife blades  or  into  $250,000  worth  of 
watch  balance  springs.   People  utilize 
time  in  an  analogous  manner  -  many  convert- 
ing their  time  into  the  value  of  horse- 
shoes, while  few  -  very  few  -  convert  their 
time  into  the  value  of  watch  balance 
springs. 

Can  you  honestly  say  that  you  are 
using  your  time  in  the  most  fulfilling  and 
profitable  way?  Are  you  daily  satisfied 
with  your  accomplishments  for  that  day? 

True,  time  can't  be  saved  and  used 
later,  but  every  minute  can  be  more 
efficiently  used  by  acting  on  the  following 
four-step  plan:   (1)  Define  your  goals, 
(2)  work  out  a  definite  program,  (3)  set 
up  time-tables,  and  (4)  concentrate  on 
essentials. 

First,  define  your  goals.   Define  them 
according  to  your  business  or  professional 
ambitions.  Make  your  goals  specific.   What 
are  the  goals  you  have  for  your  family  or 
family -to -be?   Include  self -improvement 
goals  to  assure  continued  personal  growth 
through  travel,  friendships,  reading, 
athletics,  etc.   Christian  goals  and 
actions  are  very  important  parts  of  your 
list  of  defined  goals. 


(The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  a  speech 
prepared  by  Mr.  James  K.  Henderson,  Asst. 
General  Sales  Manager  of  Carnation  Milk 
Company  in  Houston,  Texas.   Mr.  Henderson 
graduated  from  Clemson  with  a  B.  S.  in 
Dairying  in  1955.) 

It's  not  in  your  wallet  nor  your 
bank  account.   You  can't  earn  it,  borrow 
it,  or  hoard  it.   In  fact  all  you  can  do 
is  spend  it.   What  is  it?  It's  time,  of 
course,  the  universal  coin  of  achievement 
which  is  equally  available  to  all. 


Now  after  defining  and  listing  your 
goals,  you  should  work  out  a  definite 
program.   Action  involved  in  setting  up  a 
definite  program  will  breed  the  action 
necessary  to  carry  it  out;  success  will 
breed  success.   Achievement  of  this  goal, 
to  work  out  a  specific  program,  and  other 
small  goals  will  increase  your  determina- 
tion and  ability  to  achieve  increasingly 
larger  goals.  Your  program  plan  should 
provide  rewards  for  the  accomplishment  of 
goals.   It  should  be  in  writing  to  provide 
a  concrete  basis  for  your  actions.   More 
important  then  is  turning  this  program 
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plan  into  an  active  program. 

After  defining  your  goals  and  work- 
ing out  a  definite  program,  schedules  or 
timetables  should  be  established. 
Schedules  are  necessary  to  be  sure  your 
goals  and  actions  are  carried  out  in  an 
orderly  sequence.   Time  limits  or  dead- 
lines can  aid  you  by  challenging  you  to 
your  greatest  effort,  alerting  you  to 
tasks  that  must  be  done,  and  by  giving 
you  the  affirmative  idea  that  you  can 
accomplish  the  given  goal.   Prevent  loss 
of  confidence  and  frustration  that  stems 
from  failure  by  keeping  constant  check  on 
your  schedules  and  time  limits  to  make 
them  realistic,  but  challenging. 

Finally,  concentrate  on  essentials 
and  eliminate  all  the  unnecessary  steps 
in  your  goal  achievement  efforts.   The 
point  is,  don't  spend  dollar  time  on 
penny  jobs  or  effort.   Don't  spend  time 
worrying  about  mistakes  and  failures.   Be 
elastic  enough  to  bounce  back,  and  realize 
that  all  efforts  involve  profit  and 
losses.   Spend  time  today  working  toward 
your  goals  for  tomorrow,  not  rectifying 
or  worrying  about  yesterday's  mistakes. 
Likewise,  don't  get  in  debt  to  yesterday 
by  postponing  actions  that  could  be 
finished  today. 


Once  again  the  four  basic  principles 
in  the  efficient  use  of  your  time  are: 
(1)  Define  your  goals,  (2)  work  out  a 
definite  program,  (3)  set  up  time 
schedules  and  time  limits,  and  (4)  con- 
centrate on  the  essentials.   Won't  you 
set  these  principles  into  action?  Nothing 
can  be  attained  from  knowing  these 
principles,  but  much  can  be  attained  from 
actively  using  these  principles. 

You  can  carry  out  these  principles  if 
only  you  will  learn  to  discipline  yourself 
with  the  three  following  resolutions:   "I 
can",  "I  want  to",  "I  must"  make  more 
efficient  use  of  my  time.   Do  more  of  the 
things  you  know  you  should  do  and  they 
soon  become  genuine  pleasures,  but  do  more 
of  the  unnecessary  things  you  simply  want 
to  do  and  they  soon  become  habits  almost 
impossible  to  break. 


Bacterial  Spot  of  the  Peach  and  its  Control 
Dick  Holstein 


Bacterial  spot,  also  commonly  called 
bacteriosis,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
diseases  of  peach  trees  in  South  Carolina. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  disease  is 
caused  by  a  bacterium,  Xanthomonas  pruni , 
that  enters  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  twigs 
of  the  peach  through  the  stomates.   The 
stomates  are  tiny,  natural  openings 
connecting  internal  tissue  with  the  out- 
side atmosphere.   The  organism  may  also 
enter  through  wounds. 

Once  inside  the  plant  the  organism 
multiplies  and  kills  small  pockets  of 
cells.   These  small  pockets  on  the  leaves 
first  appear  as  small  spots,  a  little 
lighter  in  color  than  the  surrounding 
tissue.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the 
spots  become  larger  and  darken  to  a  deep 
purple,  brown,  or  black.   The  dead  tissue 
separates  from  the  living  tissue  and 
drops  from  the  leaf,  leaving  the 
characteristic  "shot-hole"  appearance. 
Badly  infected  leaves  turn  yellow  and 
drop  off,  especially  on  non-vigorous 
trees. 

On  the  peach  itself,  bacterial  spot 
is  first  evident  as  small  circular  brown 
spots  on  the  surface.  As  the  disease 
progresses  the  spots  become  darker  and 
sunken.   The  spots  may  be  few,  or  so 
numerous  that  they  cover  large  areas  of 
the  fruit.   When  these  spots  are  present, 
the  quality  of  the  peach  is  reduced,  even 
though  there  is  little  damage  beneath  the 
surface.   However,  the  fruit  produces 
callus  tissue  to  seal  off  the  dead  area 
from  the  living,  and  this  callus  tissue 
will  not  stretch.   Therefore  as  the  peach 
grows  the  callus  tissue  does  not  expand, 
and  cracks  appear  on  the  fruit.  A  peach 
in  this  condition  may  not  be  marketable 
even  as  a  cull.   The  size  and  number  of 
cracks  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
spots  on  the  fruit  and  the  size  of  the 
peach  before  infection.   Therefore,  it  is 
obvious  that  early  infection  is  more 
serious  than  late  infection. 


A  peach  free  of  spots  will  find 
a  ready  market 
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The  losses  incurred  from  bacterial 
spot  can  not  be  evaluated  by  the  loss  of 
marketable  fruit  alone.   Usually,  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  disease  is  its 
defoliation  of  the  trees.   In  a  bad  year, 
15  to  30  per  cent  of  the  leaves  are 
commonly  lost.   As  the  leaves  are  lost, 
the  tree's  capacity  to  manufacture  food 
is  reduced,  and  the  obvious  result  is 
the  weakening  of  the  tree.   Weakened 
trees  may  be  incapable  of  supporting  a 
crop,  and  the  result  is  reduced  quality 
and  quantity.   Also,  a  tree  entering  the 
winter  months  in  a  weakened  condition  is 
more  likely  to  be  killed  by  low  tempera- 
ture cold  injury;  and  even  if  the  tree 
survives  the  winter  it  will  lack  the  food 
reserves  to  produce  a  good  crop  in  the 
succeeding  year. 

A  very  important  method  of  reducing 
the  severity  of  bacterial  spot  is  proper 
fertilization.   Vigorous  trees  resist  the 
disease;  weak,  inadequately  fertilized 
trees  are  susceptible.   Therefore,  keep- 
ing the  tree  "healthy"  through  proper 
orchard  management  insures  not  only 
maximum  production  but  also  improved 
control  of  bacterial  spot. 

As  far  as  chemical  control  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  "sure-fire"  material, 
but  zinc  is  the  most  helpful  when  used  in 
a  full  program  each  season.   The  most 
successful  spray  program  consists  of 
weekly  zinc  sprays  beginning  when  leaves 
are  \    inch  long.   After  five  applications 
at  one-week  intervals,  zinc  applications 
should  continue  at  two -week  intervals 
until  30  days  before  harvest.   The  most 
commonly  used  form  is  neutral  zinc  applied 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  100 
gallons.   Neutral  zinc  is  compatible  with 
parathion.   It  is  important  to  note  that 
to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  zinc  this 
program  should  be  followed  each  year  and 
not  just  during  years  when  the  disease  is 
severe. 

Sulfur  should  be  used  as  the  fungicide, 
when  zinc  is  used,  to  minimize  foliage 
injury.   Captan-zinc  mixtures  are  more 
injurious  to  foliage  than  are  sulfur- 
zinc  mixtures,  which  cause  only  slight 


injury  to  the  first  leaves. 

Perhaps  the  best  control  of  bacterial 
spot  is  the  use  of  resistant  varieties 
when  applicable.   Red  Haven,  Ranger, 
Loring,  and  Redskin  are  resistant  and, 
although  they  are  not  immune,  zinc  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  spray  program. 

There  is  another  control  "gimmick" 
used  by  peach  growers  which  is  worthy  of 
mention.   Since  the  organism  can  also 
invade  through  wounded  tissue,  a  method 
has  been  devised  to  reduce  injury  to  fruit 
and  leaves  during  spraying.   This  is  done 
by  putting  a  wind  shield  at  the  bottom  of 
the  blower,  which  then  draws  the  air  in 
from  the  sides  and  reduces  the  amount  of 
sand  and  debris  blown  on  the  trees.   This 
prevents  wounds  caused  by  airborne  sand, 
which  could  serve  as  infection  sites. 
There  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  back 
up  this  method,  but  growers  who  use  it 
seem  to  think  it  helps  -  and  against 
bacterial  spot  we  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get.' 

*************** 


Cooperation  is  not  a  sentiment  -  it 
is  an  economic  necessity. 

Charles  Steinmetz 

**************** 


Dollars  and  sense  do  not  always 
travel  together. 

Prochnow 


**************** 


No  machine  can  do  the  work  of  one 
extraordinary  man. 

Elbert  Hubbard 

**************** 


Orchids  at  Clemson 
Robert  G.  Halfacre 


There  are  no  members  of  the  plant 
kingdom  embracing  more  varied  and  more 
charming  qualities  than  orchids.   These 
fascinating  plants  are  becoming  more  and 
more  wanted  throughout  the  world  and, 
consequently,  more  carefully  studied  and 
technically  cultivated.   On  the  whole, 
the  orchid  is  an  epiphytic  plant  and 
grows  most  commonly  in  tropical  parts  of 
the  world.   However,  there  are  orchids 
naturally  in  the  United  States  and  in 
areas  farther  north.   There  are  orchid 
plants  and  flowers  of  many  diverse  sizes, 
shapes,  and  colors.   The  orchid  family, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  plant  families, 
is  composed  of  approximately  15,000 
different  species. 

Until  June  of  1961,  Clemson  College 
did  not  have  more  than  a  handfull  of 
orchid  plants.   At  that  time,  however, 
two  collections  were  donated  to  the 
college  by  the  families  of  the  late 
Joseph  M.  Costello  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Frederick  A.  Klein  of 
Augusta,  Georgia.   The  moving  of  these 
collections  hurt  them  greatly,  but  with 

tender  care  all  but  a  few  of  the  752 
mature  plants  survived  and  are  doing  well. 


In  addition  the  college  was  later  given 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sheffield 
Phelps  of  Aiken. 

Most  of  the  plants  were  in  osmunda, 
a  medium  obtained  from  fern  roots.   As  the 
need  for  repotting  the  plants  becomes 
apparent,  we  are  replacing  them  in  a 
medium  of  fir  bark  rather  than  osmunda. 
This  bark  is  composed  of  80%  California 
white  fir  and  10%   ponderosa  pine.   The 
cost  and  the  difficulty  of  using  osmunda 
as  a  medium  necessitated  the  change. 
(Picture  1) .   Here  we  see  a  typical  plant 
after  about  two  years  of  growth  showing 
the  need  for  repotting.   You  can  also  see 
the  nature  of  the  growth  by  the  rhizome 
on  a  horizontal  plane. 

Before  we  try  to  remove  the  plant 
from  the  pot  we  first  soak  it  in  water 
overnight,  and  then  with  a  dull  knife  we 
can  loosen  the  roots  without  damage. 
Then  we  trim  off  all  of  the  old  roots  and 
place  the  plant  in  the  bark  not  watering 
it  for  about  five  weeks  except  its  foliage 
with  a  mist  nozzle. 


Picture  2 

(Picture  2) .   Here  we  see  a  Cattleya 
about  four  weeks  after  being  repotted. 
You  can  observe  the  new  root  growth. 

In  their  native  habitat,  orchids 
grow  clinging  high  up  in  the  trees.   It 
is  often  not  understood  that  the  bark  to 
which  they  are  attached  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  leaves  and  other  decaying  material 
give  up  considerable  food  to  the  inter- 
twined and  circling  masses  of  roots. 
Successful  growing  in  bark  depends  on  the 
availability  of  totally  soluble  fertiliz- 
ers formulated  for  orchid  growing  that 
can  be  easily  applied  to  the  plants  when 
watering.   At  present  we  are  fertilizing 
every  three  weeks,  using  a  100%  organic 
fish  fertilizer,  in  concentration  of  1 
tablespoon  per  gallon  of  water. 

An  occasional  change  in  fertilizer 
is  advisable,  for  like  ourselves,  plants 
may  get  certain  nutrients  from  one  formula 
that  are  missing  entirely  in  another.   By 
this  procedure,  we  are  planning  "well- 
balanced  meals"  over  a  period  of  time. 
As  the  bark  gets  older  in  the  orchid  pots, 
it  tends  to  increase  its  moisture-holding 
capacity,  which  in  turn  increases  the 
retention  of  the  fertilizers. 


humidifier  system  keeps  the  relative 
humidity  around  677o,  but  we  must  water  the 
plants  about  twice  a  week  during  the  morn- 
ing or  early  afternoon,  so  the  leaves  will 
be  dry  before  night.   Water  left  overnight 
on  the  foliage  may  stimulate  disease  and 
rotting.   We  allow  about  207o  to  30%  of  the 
direct  sunlight  to  enter  the  greenhouse  in 
the  summer  and  80%  to  85%.  during  the 
winter.   Too  much  light  causes  burned 
spots  on  leaves  and  too  little  causes 
spindly,  slender  plants  which  will  not 
bloom.   Our  plants  are  located  on  benches 
with  elevated  shelves  made  of  redwood 
slats.   This  arrangement  was  made  so  that 
the  plants  could  receive  good  ventilation. 

Slugs  and  snails  cause  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  raising  orchids.   In  order 
to  control  them,  we  have  been  using 
metaldehyde,  being  sure  to  apply  it  at 
extra  strength  under  the  benches  and  on 
lower  walls.   (Picture  3.)   This  is  a 
picture  of  slug  damage  to  a  Cattleya  bloom 
in  our  orchid  house.   As  you  can  see,  this 
bloom  has  been  partially  eaten  by  slugs, 
which  do  most  of  their  damage  by  night. 
During  the  day  they  remain  hidden  in  the 
pots  and  beneath  the  benches . 
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At  Clemson  we  keep  the  day  tempera- 
ture between  65°  and  70°F.  and  the  night 
temperature  between  60°  and  70°F.   Our 


Picture  3 


dS- 


(Picture  5) .   Here  you  may  observe  one 
bench  of  our  orchid  collection  in  bloom. 
As  you  can  see,  most  of  our  plants  are 
Cattleyas  but  we  also  have  a  few  specimens 
of  other  genera.   They  are  housed  in  a 
steam-heated  greenhouse  thirty-three  by 
twenty-five  feet. 


Picture  4 

Almost  any  orchid  plant  can  and  will 
produce  a  freak  bloom  in  its  lifetime.   A 
sudden  shock,  insufficient  light,  or  any 
other  cultural  deficiency  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  production  of  freak  blossoms. 
Occasionally  a  plant  will  produce  many 
consecutive  freaks.   When  this  occurs  the 
plant  is  usually  discarded.   (Picture  4) 
As  you  can  see,  this  Cattleya  has  a  double 
throat. 


Picture  6 

(Picture  6) .   This  is  a  Dendrobium, 
which  is  native  to  Southeastern  Asia.   The 
flowers  which  they  produce  are  charmingly 
colored  and  vividly  marked.   The  lateral 
sepals  of  the  blossoms  are  joined  to  form 
a  more  or  less  prominent  spurlike  chin. 
The  lip,  as  you  can  see  here,  is  highly 
colored  and  larger  than  the  other  floral 
segments.   Dendrobiums  grow  rapidly  and 
can  be  easily  propagated. 


Picture  5 
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(Picture  8) .   Here  we  see  a  member 
of  the  Cypripedium  genus,  which  is  found 
in  virtually  all  of  the  temperate  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  globe.   They 
are  known  commonly  as  "Lady 's -Slippers" 
or  "Moccasin  Flowers"  and  are  characterized 
by  showy  flowers  that  are  mostly  pink, 
green,  brownish-yellow,  or  white  in  color. 
They  also  have  a  prominent  pouch- like  lip 
and  two  fertile  anthers  instead  of  a  single 
one  found  in  almost  all  other  orchids. 


Picture  7 

(Picture  7).   The  Vanda,  shown  here, 
is  a  genus  of  sun- loving  plants.   These 
are  the  orchids  which  are  used  in  leis  in 
Hawaii.  Their  fragrant  flowers  are 
beautifully  shaped  and  exhibit  a  wonderful 
blend  of  colors.   They  are  of  excellent 
texture  and  are  adaptable  to  many  uses 
because  of  their  long-lasting  blossoms. 


Picture  9 


(Picture  9).  This  is  a  member  of 
the  genus  Phalaenopsis,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Moth  Orchids"  which  is  extremely 
popular  both  with  hobbyists  and  with 
commercial  growers.   This  plant  is  so 
generous  with  its  blooms  that  it  often 
produces  a  second  and  even  a  third  spray 
after  the  first  one  is  cut.  The  white 
blooms  of  this  genus  are  especially 
valued  for  wedding  bouquets. 


Picture  8 
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Picture  10 

(Picture  10) .   To  almost  all  of  you, 
the  Cattleya  blooms,  shown  here,  are 
probably  the  best  known  of  all  orchidace- 
ous plants.   They  make  up  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  collection.   The  Cattleya 
has  a  large  lip  with  two  side  lobes  which 
fold  up  to  form  a  tube  around  its  column. 
The  lower  part  of  the  lip  which  is  called 
the  middle  lobe  is  continuous  with  the 
side  lobes.   It  spreads  wide  and  is  hand- 
somely ruffled  and  richly  colored.   There 
are  two  wide  flaring  petals  and  three 
evenly  spaced  sepals  around  this  lip. 
When  you  consider  the  Cattleya 's  beauty 
and  long  lasting  quality,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  it  has  found  favor  as  the  most 
valuable  of  the  orchid  genera. 

This  past  month  we  began  conducting 
extensive  research  with  our  orchid  plants, 
studying  various  growing  media,  cultural 
methods,  and  fertilization.   We  shall 
attempt  to  improve  old  methods  and 
experiment  with  new  ones. 

In  earlier  days  the  orchid  was 
exciting  because  of  its  rarity  and  the 
fact  that  so  little  was  known  about  it. 
Today,  orchids  are  more  common,  but  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  our 
search  for  knowledge  of  orchids  and  their 
growth.   This  alone  is  enough  to  make  the 


orchid  family  the  most  interesting  of 
plant  families. 


TALL  CORN 


Several  years  ago,  a  rabbit,  a 
buzzard,  and  a  turtle,  who  were  real  good 
buddies,  went  west  to  acquire  their 
fortune.   When  they  arrived  they  set  up 
camp  and  drew  straws  to  see  who  would 
return  to  the  old  place  and  get  a  much 
needed  load  of  manure  for  their  crops. 
The  rabbit  was  chosen  for  this  chore. 

It  took  the  rabbit  several  weeks  to 
return  and  when  he  did,  he  saw  a  large 
mansion  where  their  camp  had  been.   Not 
knowing  the  buzzard  and  the  turtle  had 
discovered  oil  while  he  was  gone,  he 
knocked  on  the  door  and  a  fancy  butler 
answered. 

The  rabbit,  in  his  common  way,  asked 
for  "Buzzard"  and  "Turtle." 

The  butler  replied  that  Mr.  Buzz-ard 
was  in  the  yard  and  that  Mr.  Tur-tell  was 
at  the  well. 

Taken  aback,  the  rabbit  thought  for 
a  minute  and  said,  "Will  you  please  tell 
Mr.  Buzz-ard  in  the  yard  and  Mr.  Tur-tell 
at  the  well  that  Mr.  Rab-bit  is  back  with 
the  --er- -manure. 


■kie-k-k'kicick'k 

A  farmer  is  a  man  who  stands  out  in 
his  field. 


We  the  staff  of  The  Agrarian  welcome 
your  comments  and  criticisms  on  the  mater- 
ial it  contains  as  we  strive  to  publish  a 
magazine  interesting  and  informing  for  you, 
the  reader.    Write: 

Editor,  The  Agrarian 

7o  Horticulture  Department 

Clemson  College 

Clemson,  South  Carolina 
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Subsoiling 
Boyd  Loadholt 


The  problem  of  soil  compaction  is 
one  of  growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Soil  Scientists, 
and  operating  farmers. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  hard- 
pans  in  soil  profiles  are  very  hard 
layers  of  varying  thicknesses  which 
usually  occur  six  to  ten  inches  below  the 
soil  surface. 

Several  types  of  hardpans  occur  in 
the  soils  of  this  country.   The  pan 
presenting  the  largest  problem  in  the 
soils  of  the  eastern  seaboard  is  known 
as  an  induced  hardpan.   The  rate  and  ease 
of  formation  of  an  induced  hardpan  is 
directly  related  to  the  moisture  content 
of  the  soil.  An  engineer  named  Proctor 
theorized  "that  moisture  acts  as  a 
lubricant  which  reduces  the  frictional 
resistance  between  soil  particles  and 
increases  the  amount  of  compaction  for  a 
given  applied  force  up  to  the  point  where 
water  fills  the  soil  voids." 

It  was  found  that  the  soil  moisture 
content  which  was  ideal  for  soil  compac- 
tion was  also  ideal  for  tillage  on 
certain  soil  types.   The  tractor  tires 
compacted  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  9  inches, 
which  is  below  reach  of  normal  tillage 
apparatus . 

Those  soils  where  the  restrictive 
layer  is  the  result  of  a  recently  applied 
compacting  force  are  most  common  in 
medium  textured  soils  and  soils  of  low 
organic  matter.   When  soils  of  this  type 
are  under  a  continous  cropping  system, 
the  presence  or  development  of  a  hardpan 
is  almost  certain.   In  the  Coastal  Plains 
of  South  Carolina  soils  of  this  type  are 
numerous . 

Hardpans  have  a  pronounced  effect 
upon  the  infiltration  rate  and  the  amount 
of  plant  growth  on  a  soil.   Roots  are 
usually  very  slow  to  penetrate  a  severe 
pan. 


What  is  the  advantage  of  subsoiling 
and  deep  placement  of  fertilizer?   If  no 
hardpan  or  compacted  zone  is  present  in  the 
soil,  or  if  rainfall  is  sufficient  during 
the  growing  season  the  practices  mentioned  | 
above  will  not  be  economical.   After  a 
hardpan  has  been  shattered,  the  root 
systems  of  most  crops  will  be  greatly 
increased.   As  the  root  system  enlarges, 
the  size  of  the  area  from  which  water  and 
nutrients  are  drawn  is  also  enlarged. 

Another  possible  advantage  that  may 
be  obtained  from  deep  placement  of  part  of 
the  fertilizer  is  the  availability  of  deep- 
placed  plant  nutrients  during  dry  periods 
when  the  moisture  content  of  the  topsoil 
is  at  or  near  the  wilting  point.   Since 
nutrient  absorption  from  a  soil  zone 
practically  ceases  as  the  soil  dries  to 
the  wilting  point,  the  placement  of  part 
of  the  fertilizer  in  the  subsoil  insures 
an  adequate  nutrient  supply  for  longer 
periods  during  dry  weather. 

Several  different  methods  of  subsoil- 
ing and  deep  placement  of  fertilizer  have 
been  tried  in  different  areas  in  the  East. 
North  Carolina  State  has  tried  mixing  the 
topsoil  and  subsoil  by  using  a  giant  disk 
plow  that  runs  20  to  30  inches  deep.   In 
the  mixing  process  a  large  amount  of  lime 
and  phosphorus  was  added  to  the  soil.   This 
deep  plowing  was  field  tested  in  1960  with 
encouraging  results.   The  results  obtained 
would  probably  have  been  more  striking  had 
not  the  summer  rains  been  so  frequent. 


In  the  Coastal  Plains  of  Connecticut, 
a  machine  has  been  used  which  deep  plows, 
subsoils,  and  applies  fertilizer  at  the 
plow  sole  and  subsoil  depth  all  in  one 
operation.   This  process  is  unique  in  that 
each  furrow  slice  is  subsoiled  ?nd 
fertilized. 

Purdue  University  is  using  a  giant 
chisel  which  reaches  to  a  depth  of  about 
four  feet  and  has  80  inch  middles. 
Organic  matter  is  blown  into  the  opening 
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made,  and  then  into  the  soil  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  tons  an  acre.   Residue  from 
the  previous  crop  is  used  for  the  organic 
matter.   One  very  noticeable  advantage  of 
this  system  is  that  the  amount  of  runoff 
is  greatly  reduced. 

The  State  of  Louisana  has  been 
performing  some  subsoiling  experiments 
which  are  similar  to  that  in  this  state. 
About  a  dozen  subsoiling  experiments 
were  performed  in  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  last  year.   The  results,  for 
corn,  cotton,  and  soybeans  were  favorable 
in  some  cases  even  though  the  rainfall 
during  the  growing  season  was  sufficient. 

Some  land  in  the  experiments  was 
subsoiled  to  a  depth  of  18  inches.   Other 
land  was  subsoiled  and  equal  parts  of 
superphosphate  and  dolomitic  limestone 
were  applied  at  the  subsoil  depth.   The 
results  obtained  from  most  of  these 
experiments  were  very  encouraging. 


Not  all  subsoiling  experiments  have 
been  successful.   In  this  state  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  crop 
response  has  been  very  poor  on  certain  soil 
types  and  under  certain  conditions. 

Most  of  the  experimental  work  done 
prior  to  1925  in  several  different  loca- 
tions across  the  country  indicated  that 
subsoiling  was  of  little  or  no  value.   It 
is  important  to  remember  that  prior  to 
1925  land  was  not  in  the  state  of  cultiva- 
tion it  is  today  and  that  equipment  used 
was  relatively  light. 

Although  subsoiling  and  deep  placement 
of  fertilizer  has  not  proven  beneficial  in 
all  cases,  recent  experimental  work 
indicates  that  it  may  enter  the  program  of 
many  of  our  farmers  in  the  near  future. 


^^ 
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A  Real  Peachy  Beauty  -  The 
Peach  Queen  of  Lexington  County 
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Pretty  Girls,  Peaches,  Barbecue  --  and  Education?? 
Jim  Ballington 


Take  a  trip  to  Gilbert,  the  heart  of 
the  peach  industry  in  Lexington  County, 
South  Carolina,  next  July  4th  and  see  for 
yourself. 

Early  in  1959,  in  the  community 
center  at  Gilbert,  the  idea  of  having  a 
county-wide  peach  festival  was  born. 
This  seemed  a  very  appropriate  idea  since 
peaches  bring  in  approximately  one  million 
dollars  annually  to  the  farmers  of  Lexing- 
ton County.   Likewise,  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  Gilbert  community  either 
are  peach  growers  or  are  connected  in 
some  way  to  the  peach  industry.   The 
Community  Club  members  decided  to  ask  the 
peach  growers  of  the  county  what  they 
thought  of  the  idea  of  having  a  peach 
festival.   The  growers  response  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  such  a  movement. 
A  date  was  set  for  a  joint  meeting  at 
which  the  two  groups,  the  Community  Club 
and  the  peach  growers,  decided  to  sponsor 
the  festival  on  July  4th  at  the  Gilbert 
School  campus. 

Preparations  were  begun  at  once  by 
forming  23  committees  to  care  for  the 
numerous  tasks  which  included  publicity, 
program  planning,  food,  and  entertainment. 

Pretty  girls  have  always  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  means  of  drawing  a  crowd, 
and  the  young  lady  adorning  the  preceed- 
ing  page  is  evidence  that  the  crowd  was 
to  be  pleased.   So  to  spotlight  the 
entertainment,  they  decided  to  sponsor  a 
contest  to  select  the  Peach  Queen  of 
Lexington  County. 

To  provide  an  educational  feature  to 
the  program  a  tour  was  organized  which 
would  include  picking,  washing,  and  pack- 
ing the  fruit  for  shipment.   A  fruit  show 
and  sale  was  sponsored  to  give  the  farmers 
a  chance  to  show  off  their  product.   Many 
of  the  organized  clubs  over  the  county, 
as  well  as  civic  organizations,  cooperat- 
ed by  putting  displays  in  the  Gilbert 
School  gymnasium.   Also,  farm  machinery 
companies  and  agricultural  chemical 


manufacturers  set  up  exhibits  on  the 
school  campus. 

Both  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
proved  to  be  no  problem.   Beiug  held  on 
July  4th  and  in  Lexington  County,  the 
food  was  barbecue.   Barbecue  is  a 
speciality  in  this  county  and  the  local 
people  claim  there  is  none  better  in  the 
world  than  their  own. 

No  public  event  today  is  complete 
without  an  address  by  some  noted  official 
in  government,  business,  or  education. 
Being  a  wide-awake  group,  provision  was 
made  for  an  outstanding  speaker. 

The  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  all 
local  groups  is  needed  for  such  an 
endeavor.   Local  school  officials,  Clemson 
College,  the  community  and  civic  clubs, 
together  with  business  people  responded 
readily.   Radio  and  TV  provided  the 
necessary  publicity  free  of  charge.  More 
than  40  newspapers  in  and  out  of  the  state 
informed  the  public  of  the  coming  event. 

The  first  peach  festival  proved 
successful  and  now  the  festival  is  an 
annual  affair.   The  reason  for  success 
does  not  lie  in  an  astounding  new  approach 
for  attracting  people,  but  simply  that  the 
public  was  given  what  it  desired  -  good 
wholesome  entertainment  and  an  insight 
into  one  of  the  major  industries  of  their 
home  county.   It  all  relates  back  to  one 
of  the  foremost  ideas  behind  education  in 
agriculture  today- -namely ,  helping  the 
farmer  help  himself. 


•k-kickickick-kirkMtick 


It  is  not  wealth  but  tranquility 
and  occupation  which  give  happiness. 

Thomas  Jefferson 
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AG  Students  Initiate  "Operation  Contact" 


Despite  the  ever  growing  demand  for 
more  people  trained  in  Agriculture, 
enrollment  in  Schools  of  Agriculture  has 
been  declining  during  the  last  few  years. 
Perhaps  we  in  agriculture  can  assume  some 
of  the  responsibility  since  we  have  been 
complacent.   Too  many  of  us  have  assumed 
the  public  was  well  aware  of  the  far 
reaching  changes  in  agriculture.  All  of 
a  sudden  we  realized  the  farmer  was  no 
longer  the  national  hero  but  a  whipping 
boy.   In  addition,  we  soon  saw  that  most 
people  thought  of  agriculture  as  farming.' 
To  correct  this  erroneous  impression,  the 
Student  Agricultural  Council  at  Clemson 
decided  to  do  its  share. 

"Operation  Contact"  is  the  program 
sponsored  by  the  Clemson  Student  Agri- 
cultural Council  to  spread  the  "gospel" 
of  agriculture  to  the  college-bound  high 
school  students  of  South  Carolina  and 
surrounding  states.   The  Council,  in 
cooperation  with  the  departmental  clubs 
of  the  Clemson  School  of  Agriculture,  is 
seeking  to  send  agricultural  students 
from  Clemson  as  emissaries  to  their  home 
areas  to  talk  with  prospective  college 
students  about  the  opportunities  for 
youth  with  interests  in  the  modern 
agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  individual 
contacts,  several  Agriculture  students 
have  spoken  to  juniors  and  seniors  in 
various  high  schools.   Recently  the  Block 
and  Bridle  Club  devoted  part  of  the  Little 
International  Livestock  show  program  to 
this  subject.   Two  special  programs  are 
also  presented  during  the  State  F.F.A. 
Convention. 

Boyd  Loadholt,  Chairman,  and 
Dr.  Lowery  H.  Davis,  Advisor,  have  written 
letters  to  each  high  school  student  con- 
tacted.  Throughout  the  suiraner  vacation 
period  Clemson  students  will  continue  to 
urge  home  town  youth  to  consider  college 
training  in  agriculture.   The  hope  grows 
that  next  autumn  the  faces  of  many  eager 
Ag  freshmen  will  dot  the  Clemson  campus. 


Jerry  Moore  talks  with  interested 
high  schoolers  about  careers  in 
Agriculture. 
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Hey!  You  had  better  not  drink  thatl 


Beware  of  Milk I? 


Jerry  L.  Moore 


Have  you  ever  thought  about  the 
chances  you  are  taking  every  time  you 
drink  a  glass  of  milk?  Do  you  realize 
that  "cow's  milk  is  not  intended  for 
human  consumption,  but  only  for  calves"? 
That's  what  an  extremely  intelligent  (?) 
friend  of  mine  related  to  me  recently. 
But  I  wonder  -  do  you  suppose  he  thought 
about  the  fact  that  no  food  is  designed 
especially  for  human  consumption  except 
human  milk?  Actually  nutrients  or  ele- 
ments, not  foods  as  such,  are  needed  by 
man,  I^  prejudiced  opinion  is  that  milk, 
while  not  a  perfect  food,  is  a  "whale" 
of  a  food  product  considering  its  excel- 
lent collection  of  essential  nutrients, 
its  palatibility,  and  economic  advantages, 

I  now  refer  you  to  some  choice 
words  of  warning  from  an  eminent  (?) 
physician,  R.  D.  Pope,  M.  D.,  in  his 
book  entitled  Raw  Vegetable  Juices. 
"Cow's  milk  is  probably  the  most  mucous- 
forming  food  used  by  human  beings.  The 
casein  (protein)  content  of  cow's  milk 
is  exceedingly  high,  being  300$2  more 
than  is  contained  in  mother's  milk," 
(Actually  mother's  milk  has  1,^%,   cow's 


milk  3»S%   protein  -  a  300^  difference.) 
"(Casein,  by  the  way,  is  a  milk  by- 
product used  as  one  of  the  most  tenacious 
adhesive  glues  for  glueing  wood  together. )" 

He  further  asserts  that  all  we  have 
to  do  to  cure  colds,  running  noses,  and 
tonsil,  adenoid,  and  bronchial  trouble  is 
to  drink  nothing  but  raw  vegetable  juices 
such  as  carrot,  cucumber,  alfalfa,  and 
dandelion  juices  -  and  stay  away  from  that 
health  menacing  liquid,  cow's  milk.  This 
really  scares  me,  but  after  a  swallow  of 
the  pint  of  mucous -forming  liquid  (milk) 
before  me,  I'll  be  able  to  write  on. 

And  say  -  if  milk  doesn't  make  you 
deathly  ill  with  its  mucous -forming  abil- 
ity, "it  will  make  a  'sissy'  of  you." 
Sure  -  "milk  is  a  baby's  foodi  Evidently 
milk  was  designed  for  infants  and  the  very 
young."  Still,  I  fail  to  see  why  I  should 
search  for  other  sources  of  calcium,  high 
quality  protein,  riboflavin.  Vitamin  A 
and  other  nutrients  when  they  are  readily 
available  in  the  palate -pleasing  form  of 
milk,  I've  yet  to  hear  of  an  athlete  or 
he-man  being  handicapped  from  drinking  milk, 
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Then  I've  been  warned  by  w^ll- 
wishing  friends  in  my  weight  watching 
efforts  to  stay  clear  of  milk  -  "it's 
fattening,"  i^fy  skeptic  brain  starts 
turning  and  I  soon  conclude  that  no  food 
can  be  properly  called  fattening  or  non- 
fattening.  Except  with  glandular  and 
metabolic  problems,  over-weight  is 
caused  from  excessive  eating  of  all 
foods,  not  from  eating  or  drinking  any 
one  food,  'i\niile  almost  all  foods  have 
calories,  few  foods  can  boast  of  the 
measure  of  nutrients  per  calorie  that 
milk  haso  This  seems  to  make  milk  a 
good  dietary  food  -  high  nutrient  content, 
which  is  needed,  with  a  relatively  low 
calorie  content  which  is  also  desired  for 
losing  weight, 

"Mlk  can  cause  heart  attacksl" 
Even  at  my  age,  this  scares  me,  and  I'm 
tempted  to  ask  "How  long  can  I  drink 
milk  and  expect  to  live?"  Anyway  it 
seems  that  a  compound,  cholesterol, 
contained  in  butter fat,  animal  fat,  and 
some  vegetable  oils,  has  been  connected 
to  the  occurrence  of  heart  attacks 
caused  by  thickening  of  the  arteries. 
It  would  seem  feasible  to  prevent  heart 
attacks  by  eliminating  cholesterol 
containing  compounds  from  the  diet, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  body  makes 
a  supply  of  cholesterol  on  its  own  so 
that  animal  fat  or  milk  may  not  be  the 
culprit  causing  heart  attacks  after  all. 
The  complicating  influences  of  heredity, 
obesity,  diabetes,  hypertension  and  many 
other  factors  make  it  impossible  to  know 
the  exact  role  of  cholesterol  in  heart 
attacks.  At  any  rate,  any  great  change 
in  the  diet  should  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
doctor's  prescription,  not  on  pseudo- 
medical  advertising. 

During  all  my  school  years,  I've 
been  told  about  the  importance  of 
calcium  in  the  body  for  bone  and  teeth 
formation,  clotting  of  blood,  enzyme 
actuation,  etc,  and  the  importance  of 
milk  in  obtaining  the  calcium  require- 
ments. Now,  someone  comes  up  id.th  a 
report  that  "milk  drinkers  consume  too 
much  calcium",  A  check  on  the  experiment 
shows  that  the  report  is  based  on  a  few 
illnesses  caused  by  faulty  metabolism, 
not  by  an  excess  of  calcium,  which  is 
excreted  from  the  body  normally.   Once 
again  I  can  enjoy  milk  then,  knowing 


that  it  is  the  only  source  of  calcium 
which  can  supply  the  necessary  amount 
without  adding  excess  bulk  to  the  stomach, 

"Atomic  Radiation  -  Beware!  Milk  is 
radioactive,  containing  Strontium  90  which 
has  an  arinity  for  calcium  and  causes  bone 
cancer,"  Sounds  as  if  we'd  better  begin 
to  look  for  another,  safer  source  of 
calcium,  doesn't  it?  On  the  other  hand, 
scientists  have  found  that  of  the  Stronti- 
um 90  a  cow  consumes,  only  10^  or  less  is 
found  in  the  milk.   It  appears,  then, 
that  milk  is  safer  for  human  consumption 
than  plant  foods  which  have  been  exposed 
to  radiation,  but  not  screened  through 
the  cow's  body  to  make  milk. 


"Milk  is  full  of  chemical  poisons 
and  residues!"  After  so  many  charges 
against  milk,  I  become  irked  by  it  all. 
Then,  to  this. charge  I  ask  one  question. 
Is  this  accusation  made  due  to  ignorance 
or  an  intentional  effort  to  mislead 
others?  In  days  prior  to  chemicals,  anti- 
biotics, and  sanitizers,  illnesses,  plagues, 
and  deaths  were  frequent.  Today,  when 
chemicals  are  used  to  treat  animal  diseases, 
to  exterminate  pests,  and  preserve  food, 
the  death  and  illness  rate  due  to  poisons 
in  food  is  completely  nil  compared  to 
earlier  illness  and  death  tolls. 

I  wonder,  finally,  if  the  "natural 
food"  faddists  and  addicts  might  like  to 
return  to  the  earlier  age  of  superstition 
and  false  beliefs  and  ideas  about  foods 
rather  than  remain  in  our  age  of  scienti- 
fic food  industries.  They  can  have  the 
earlier  agel  I  feel  much  more  secure  in 
the  care  of  food  and  nutrition  scientists 
and  scientific  food  processors.  How  about 
you? 

1,  Raw  Vegetable  Juices.  Walker,  N.  W. 
and  Pope,  R,  D.  Norwalk  Press, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

2.  Other  information  from  "Who  Speaks 
for  Milk",  American  Dairy  Science 
Association. 
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Hughes  National  Winner 


Dr.  Edwards  Elected  to  AZ  Membership 

Dr.  Robert  C,  Edwards  has  been 
elected  to  Centennial  Honorary  Member- 
ship in  the  Fraternity  of  Alpha  Zeta  by 
the  Fraternity  High  Council  and  the  South 
Carolina  Chapter,  located  at  Clemson 
College.  Alpha  Zeta  is  the  national 
honorary  and  Service  fraternity  for 
agriculture, 

Charlie  Coble,  Chancellor  of  the 
Alpha  Zeta  Chapter  at  Clemson,  announced 
that  Dr.  Edwards  was  formally  initiated 
into  the  Fraternity  at  the  Chapter ' s 
annual  banquet  on  April  30c  Dr.  Edwards 
was  also  the  guest  speaker  for  this 
event. 

In  presenting  Dr.  Edwards  as  a  nomi- 
nee for  honorary  membership,  the  South 
Carolina  Chapter  pointed  out  several  of 
the  highlights  in  his  career.  Graduating 
from  Clemson  in  1933  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  in  Textile  Engineering, 
he  became  supervisor  of  the  quality 
control  laboratory  at  the  Duncan  Mill  of 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Comapny.  Later,  as  a 
member  of  the  Deering-Milliken  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Edwards  served  as  treasui^er 
and  general  manager  of  the  Abbeville 
Group  of  Milliken  plants.,  Dr.  Edwards 
came  to  Clemson  as  Vice-President  for 
Development  and  became  President  of  the 
College  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Poole  in  19^8 o 

In  his  position  as  President  of  the 
State's  land-grant  school.  Dr.  Edwards 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  devel- 
ment  of  an  improved  agriculture  in  South 
Carolina.  Dr.  Edwards  has  proven  him- 
self a  friend  of  agriculture.  He  firmly 
believes  that  agriculture  has  a  dynamic 
future  in  the  nation's  economy. 


Joe  Hughes,  Junior  Animal  Husbandry 
major  from  Duncan,  S.  C,  has  recently 
received  confirmation  of  his  winning  a 
$100  scholarship  offered  by  Alpha  Zeta  on 
a  national  level.  Hughes,  who  is  Scribe 
of  the  South  Carolina  chapter,  was  one  of 
three  winners  chosen  from  28  chapter- 
chosen  applicants  across  the  nation.  The 
other  two  winners  were  from  Idaho  and 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Louis  L.  Madsen,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Alpha  Zeta,  had 
special  praise  for  Hughes'  record  which 
shows  his  unique  ability  to  participate^ 
in  many  activities  while  maintaining  top 
grades  -  a  U.O  G.  P.  R.  for  his  last  four 
semesters  in  fact. 

Honors  and  awards  are  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  Joe  Hughes.  He  received 
numerous  honors  as  a  result  of  his  active 
FFA  work  and  served  as  National  Vice- 
President  in  1959-60.  Since  coming  to 
Clemson,  he  has  been  a  perennial  par'tici- 
pant  and  asset  to  Animal  Husbandry 
Judging  Teams. 

In  1961,  Hughes  received  the  Alpha 
Zeta  Award  as  the  sophomore  with  the 
highest  G.  P.  R.  in  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, Even  more  recently,  he  was  selected 
winner  of  a  $500  scholarship  awarded 
ajinually  by  the  Ralston  Purina  Company. 

Hughes  will  be  the  official  delegate 
of  the  South  Carolina  Chapter  of  Alpha 
Zeta  at  the  National  Biennial  Conclave  to 
convene  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  late 
summer. 
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New  Boon  to  Forestry 


Ted  Blackwell,  Forestry 


Much  has  been  written  recently  about 
the  pros  and  cons  of  gibber ellic  acid  and 
its  effects  as  a  growth  stimulus  on 
different  species  of  forest  trees.  Many 
experiments  are  being  conducted  that  will 
eventually  prove  whether  or  not  this 
growth  stimulant  can  be  an  economical 
addition  to  the  complex  business  of 
growing  trees. 

If  future  experiments  prove  fruitful, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
gibberellic  acid  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
forestry  business.  There  may  be  a  very 
particular  advantage  in  the  case  of 
longleaf  pine,  (Pinus  palustris).  Long- 
leaf  pine  remains  in  the  so-called 
"grass"  stage  for  a  few  years  until 
stem  elongation  takes  place.  While  it 
is  in  this  seedling  stage,  it  is  very 
susceptible  to  Brown  Spot  Needle  Blight 
caused  by  the  fungus  Scirrhia  acicola 
which  is  very  destructive  to  young  long- 
leaf  pines.  More  rapid  initial  growth 
with  the  aid  of  gibberellic  acdd  could 
possibly  help  to  control  this  disease. 

At  the  present  time,  the  best  way 
to  get  longleaf  pine  out  of  the  "grass" 
stage  is  to  keep  Brown  Spot  from  attack- 
ing the  young  seedlings  by  using  various 
pesticides  such  as  Bordeaux  mixture,  or 
by  physical  methods  such  as  prescribed 
burning.  Controlled  burning  destroys  the 
conidia  which  are  present  on  the  lower 
needles  of  longleaf  pine  and  on  needles 
which  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

By  the  use  of  gibberellic  acid  it 
may  be  possible  to  initiate  rapid  stem 
elongation  which  would  allow  the  seedling 
to  grow  out  of  the  "grass"  stage  more 
rapidly,  thus  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  conidia  and  possible  rain 
splash.  This,  in  itself,  would  save  many 
thousands  of  seedlings  and  also  shorten 
the  time  interval  between  establishment 
and  harvesting  of  the  crop. 

What  is  gibberellic  acid?  It  is  a 
chemical  that  can  stimulate  a  plant  to 
grow  and  develop  in  many  different  ways. 
The  natural  source  of  gibberellic  acid  is 
an  Asian  fungus  called  Gibberella  funji- 


kuroi  which  is  the  fungus  causing 
"bakanae",  a  disease  threatening  to  eradi- 
cate the  rice  crop  in  China.  The  fungus 
was  isolated  and  studied.  It  was  noted 
that  when  the  fungus  was  placed  in  a 
culture  liquid,  then  removed  and  the 
culture  liquid  boiled,  the  resulting 
sterile  liquid  caused  stem  elongation  in 
rice  plants.  1 

Soon  forest  research  workers  in  the 
United  States  became  interested  in  this 
finding  and  began  conducting  experiments 
of  their  own.  The  results  of  these 
trials  indicated:   (1)  that  even  the  low- 
est concentrations  induced  a  change  in 
some  test  plants;  (2)  almost  every  kind 
of  plant  treated  with  gibberellic  acid 
responded;  and  (3)  the  most  pronounced 
stem  lengthening  occurred  on  young  actively 
growing  plants. 

According  to  Leake,  it  was  possible 
to  find  favorable  growth  response  on  one 
month  old  Yellow  birch  seedlings  using  100 
parts  per  million  gibberellic  acid.  Bilan 
and  Kemp  both  found  favorable  response  with 
2  and  3,%   aqueous  solutions  of  gibberellic 
acid  on  one  year  old  loblolly  seedlings. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Shipman  of  the  Clemson 
Forestry  Department  recently  conducted  a 
limited  test  on  UO  cuttings  of  a  3-year- 
old  hybrid  poplar  (Populus  deltoides  x 
Populus  nigra).  The  test  pointed  out 
that  improved  rooting  took  place  only  in 
a  narrovj  range  of  gibberellic  acid  concen- 
trations. The  effect  of  the  acid  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  only  hO%   of  the 
untreated  cuttings  developed  roots  while 
10%   of  those  treated  became  rooted.  This 
test  revealed  that  gibberellic  acid  is 
adopted  for  use  on  certain  hardwood  cut- 
tings. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned possibilities  for  use  on  longleaf 
pine  to  overcome  Brown  Spot  disease,  it 
may  be  used  to  (1)  advance  growth  of  a     | 
crop  that  must  be  harvested  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time;  and  (2)  overcome  the 
scarcity  of  seed  supply  for  certain  plants. 

How  far  has  gibberellic  acid  advanced 
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in  practical  use?  In  forestry,  gibber- 
ellic  acid  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stages.  Kow  can  it  be  obtained?  It  usu- 
ally is  stocked  in  stores  carrying  garden 
supplies. 

There  are  certain  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  the  use  of  this  chemical: 
(1)  overdosage  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
plant  J  (2)  the  young  plants  may  need  time 
to  establish  roots  before  applying  gibber- 
ellic  acid  except  in  the  case  of  rooting 
certain  hardwoods;  •':ind  (3)  gibberellic 
acid  should  not  be  expected  to  be  a 
substitute  for  plant  nutrients^  sunlight, 
moisture,  and  other  factors  necessary  for 
plant  grovrth. 

In  all  cases,  the  manufacturer's 
directions  regarding  the  use  of  gibber- 
ellic acid  should  be  observed. 


.»;.  .;t.  J{.  .^.    .;<.  ^.    ^    .v.  >>.    ^'.    ^{.  j;.  .x. 

The  future  that  we  study  and  plan 
for  begins  today.  Chester  0.  Fischer. 

^t  ^.  -;<.  j(.  .)<.  -v.  ^.  .;<.  j<.  .;;.  ^-  .)<.  ^;. 

A  man  is  relieved  when  he  has  put 
his  heart  into  his  work  and  done  his 
best.  Emerson. 


A!-     A!-     ■>'- 
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Nothing  in  haste  but  catching  fleas, 
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Profits  From  Pigs 
Bill  Johnston 

Farmers  can  make  a  profit  with  low  Total  receipts $2,32UoOO 

capital  investments  in  the  Southeast, 

This  is  a  pork  deficient  area  and  the  Variable  Expenses: 

production  of  feeder  pigs  offers  a  real  Corn,  k6   bu./sow  and  pigs,  20'  bu./boar, 

opoortunity.  T^his  article  outlines  a  8.5  bu./gilt=Total  of  6l3  bu.  at  $1.2!^ 

sound  feeder  pig  production  schedule,  $  716,25 

that  if  follovjed  closely,  vjill  guarantee  Protein  supplement  UOO  lb, /sow,  365  lb,/ 

extra  income,  boar.  $0   lb, /gilt,  5  lb, /pig  =  Total  of 

6,200  lb.  at  $[i.80  cwt, 297.60 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  produc-  Ladino  pasture  1,7  acres/l2  sows  at 

tion  of  market  hogs.  The  first  stage  is  $25.00/acre U3.50 

the  feeder  pig  stage.  These  pigs  are  Boar  cost  (difference  between  sales  and 

raised  by  the  sow  until  they  are  weaned,  purchase  price) 30,00 

The  pigs  then  go  in  a  second  stage  which  Vaccination  for  cholera,  l80  pigs,  .85/ 

is  called  the  growing  and  finishiner  stage,  pig 153,00 

If  you  have  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  Medical  and  other  expenses 68,75 

but  leisure  time,  raise  feeder  pigs.  The  Marketing  cost,  3%   of  total  receipts 

time  to  start  is  now.  Below  is  the  esti-  69,75 

mated  cost  and  returns  of  a  twelve  brood  Total  variable  expenses $1,378,85 

sow  operation.  Income  over  variable  expenses-  $  9U5.15 

Sales:  Annual  Fixed  Cost: 

Feeder  pigs,  180  at  UO  lbs,  ($11,50  each)  Depreciation  on  12  year  average—  210,50 

$2,000.00  Average  interest  (3%   on  $2,526)  figured  at 

Sows,  6  at  U50  lbs.  ($12.00  cwt.)  rate  of  6%   on  unpaid  balance 75.78 

32U.OO  Taxes  and  insurance 35.00 
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Total  yearly  fixed  cost $321,28 

Net  returns  to  land,  labor  and  manage- 
ment   $632.87 

These  figures  are  all  estimates  and 
perhaps  could  be  cut  by  efficient  plan- 
ning and  management.  They  are  based  on 
the  following  factors:   (1)  each  sow 
farrows  twice  a  year  and  raises  15  pigs 
(2)  corn  is  figured  at  $1.25/bu.   (3) 
pigs  sold  at  it5ll,50  (k)   six  gilts  held 
over  as  replacements  (5)  1.7  acres  of 
pasture  is  used. 

The  sows  should  be  put  into  farrow- 
ing houses  or  pens  prior  to  farrowing 
and  given  special  attention  at  farro\d.ng 
time.  Three  days  after  the  pigs  are  born, 
they  should  be  given  iron  shots,  or  allow- 
ed free  access  to  soil  or  clay  which  is  a 
good  source  of  iron,  Th-is  prevents  ane- 
mia. They  should  also  have  their  needle 
teeth  cut  shortly  after  birth.  Their 
ears  should  be  notched  and  their  navel 
cord  dipped  in  iodine.  Artificial  heat 
should  be  provided  in  the  pen  for  the 
pigs  to  prevent  chilling  which  might 


cause  death.  Most  producers  use  250  watt 
infrared  heat  lamps  suspended  about  30 
inches  over  the  pigs  depending  on  the 
temperature.  Castration  of  male  pigs 
is  recomi'iended  at  the  age  of  3  to  U 
weeks • 

Creep  feeding  may  begin  v;hen  the 
pigs  are  about  3  weeks  of  age.  Pig 
"pellets",  preferably  containing  sugar, 
may  be  used  as  all  baby  pigs  have  a 
"sweet  tooth". 

Wean  the  pigs  at  6  to  8  weeks  of  age 
and  treat  for  worms  and  hog  cholera.  The 
pigs  are  now  ready  to  be  sold  as  feeder 
pigs.  On  a  pound  per  pound  basis,  feeder 
pigs  are  worth  about  1^  times  as  much  as 
market  hogs.  Good  feeder  pigs  will  weigh 
from  kO   to  100  pounds. 

The  feeder  pig  business  has  a  defin- 
ite place  in  the  Southeast,  The  success- 
ful producer  must  have  a  well  managed 
breeding  and  feeding  program,  however  a 
small  operation  can  be  run  efficiently 
during  hours  away  from  a  regular  job. 


BUT   VN/ii^^E  DO  TH^^    6r  O  ^ 
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Agricultural  Sconomics  Club 

Highlight  of  the  year  for  the  Clem- 
son  Agricultural  Economics  Club  was  an 
educational  tour  of  farm-related  busi- 
nesses in  the  Atlanta  area,  April  1  and 
2,  The  Club,  accompanied  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Spurlock  and  N,  A,  >Jynn  of  the  Research 
Staff,  visited  the  facilities  of  the 
Atlanta  Produce  Market,  the  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Association,  and  several  other 
major  concerns.  Included  in  the  tour 
was  a  luncheon  as  guests  of  Swift  and 
Company, 

Another  major  event  of  the  year,  the 
Annual  Banquet,  will  be  held  at  the  Clem- 
son  House  on  May  11,  The  entire  Staff  of 
the  Department,  teaching  and  reaaarch, 
the  club  members,  and  their  wives  or  girl 
friends  are  invited  to  attend.  Between 
75  and  100  people  are  expected « 

This  summer,  the  Club  hopes  to  send 
Jim  Hite,  rising  senior  from  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  as  a  delegate  to  the  American 
Farm  Economics  Association  Meeting  in 
Storrs,  Conn,  Hite  plans  to  enter  the 
public  speaking  contest. 


Agronomy  Club 

Club  elections  were  held  at  the 
second  meetii^g  of  the  semester,  February 
19,  1962.  Those  elected  were:  John 
Meetze,  President;  John  Connor,  Vice- 
President;  Hugh  Gray,  Treasurer;  Jimmy 
Palmer,  Corresponding  Secretary;  and 
and  Boyd  Graves,  Recording  Secretary, 


Senior  Supper,  a  supper  nonormg  all 
seniors  in  the  Agronomy  Club,  was  held  on 
May  1,  1962,  The  Club  enjoyed  an  after- 
dinner  lecture  by  a  guest  speaker. 


Agricultural  Engineering  Club 

The  A3AE  sponsored  a  field  trip  for 
its  members  on  the  first  of  March,  The 
trip  consisted  of  a  tour  of  Hartwell  Dam 
and  its  facilities  near  Hartwell,  Georgia, 
The  tour  was  guided  by  the  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  project  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  U.  S,  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  is  designed  for  recreational 
facilities  and  electricity  for  civilian 
use,  ASAE  members  were  shown  the 
engineering  and  construction  aspects  of 
the  project. 

An  annual  Georgia-Clemson  ASAE  Banquet 
is  held  with  the  Ag,  Engineering  Club  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  This  year 
Clemson  will  sponsor  the  banquet  on  April 
13,  The  students  from  Georgia  will  be 
given  a  tour  of  the  Clemson  campus  during 
the  afternoon  and  will  attend  the  banquet 
in  the  evening. 


Block  and  Bridle  Club 

The  Clemson  College  Block  and  Bridle 
Club  held  its  annual  spring  barbecue 
Saturday,  April  ih,   at  the  Orange  and 
i;\Jhite  Intrasquad  football  game.  The 
barbecue  was  served  near  the  Field  House 
from  12:00  Noon  until  2:00  P,  Mo  The 
price  of  $1,50  per  plate,  consisted  of 
smoked  barbecue,  barbecue  hash,  rice,  slaw, 
rolls,  coffee  and  tea. 

The  Club  held  its  annual  Little 
International  Livestock  Show  at  Clemson 
on  April  7,  1962,  Morning  activities  got 
underway  at  8:00  A,  M,  with  a  showmanship 
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contest  and  a  horse  show  at  11:00  A.  M. 

The  afternoon  activities  consisted 
of  a  judging  contest  open  to  all  U-H  and 
FFA  members, 

A  banquet  during  the  evening  com- 
pleted this  busy  day. 


F,  F.  A, 

Activities  for  the  Clemson  Collegiate 
F,  F,  A.  Chapter  since  the  preceding  pub- 
lication have  included  four  regular  meet- 
ings and  work  on  several  projects. 

On  November  lU,  1961,  Mr,  Floyd 
Johnson,  Agriculture  teacher  at  York,  S, 
C,  and  President  of  the  National  Agri- 
culture Teachers  Association,  talked  to 
the  group  on  the  qualities  of  a  good 
agriculture  teacher.  His  emphasis  was 
on  building  strong  character  and  leader- 
ship qualities.  The  December  12  meeting 
was  fairly  short  with  a  film  "Fallout  in 
Agriculture",  Mss  Linda  Colvin  was 
named  chapter  sweetheart.  The  January 
meeting  was  dropped  because  of  exams. 
Guest  speaker  for  the  February  13  meeting 
was  Dr,  G,  H,  Aull,  Head  of  the  Clemson 
Agricultural  Economics  Department,  He 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  big 
business  of  agriculture.  On  March  13, 
1962,  new  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Charles  Sparks j  1st  Vice-President, 
Jimmy  Ballingtonj  2nd  Vice-President, 
Luther  Waters;  Treasurer,  Gene  Blackwell; 
Secretary,  Benji  Rhoad;  Reporter,  Gordon 
Chipicitisj  Sentinal,  Jackie  Arnold, 
Their  duties  begin  April  2,  1962. 

The  calendar  committee  has  finished 
the  calendar  to  be  sent  to  high  schools 
and  advertisers.  The  yearbook  is  pre- 
sently being  prepared. 


U-H  Club 

The  U-H  Club  members  at  their  Febru- 
ary meeting  heard  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  delegate,  Evan  Vamer,  a 
1961  Presbyterian  College  graduate,  speak 
and  show  slides  of  his  trip  to  Japan, 
Mr,  Varner  lived  with  the  farm  families 
of  that  country  for  approximately  six 
months.  The  trip  was  awarded  through  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Program 
sponsored  by  the  South  Carolina  Master 


U-H  Club  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service , 

At  the  January  meeting  the  club 
enjoyed  its  own  Jerry  Moore,  junior  dairy 
major  from  Anderson,  showing  his  colorful 
slides  on  his  trip  to  National  U-H  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  Club  undertook  a  new  activity 
this  year  by  sponsoring  a  "Mixer"  at  the 
Food  Industry  Building  on  January  6,  1962, 
Approximately  fifty  girls,  representing 
Erskine  College,  Anderson  Junior  College, 
and  Furman  University,  were  present  which 
resulted  in  a  very  successful  and  fairly 
profitable  "mixer"  for  the  Club, 

After  ^  years  of  very  active  work  as 
advisor  to  the  college  U-H  Club,  Mr,  H, 
Oswell  Vaigneur  is  resigning  in  order  to 
pursue  his  graduate  study  at  Iowa  State 
University, 

Mr.  Vaigneur,  a  native  South  Carolin- 
ian from  Ridgeland,  obtained  his  B,  S,  in 
Agricultural  Engineering  in  19^2,  and  his 
M,  S,  in  1959,  He  has  served  on  the  part- 
time  teaching  staff  here  at  Clemson  since 
i960.  His  plans  are  to  remain  in  the 
field  of  teaching  and  research  after  com- 
pleting his  graduate  study, 

Mr,  Vaigneur 's  background  of  U-H 
experience  has  caused  him  to  be  a  very 
interested  and  effective  leader  and  advis- 
or. He  attended  Club  Congress  as  member 
of  the  state  champion  Livestock  Judging 
team  member,  and  has  served  as  President 
of  the  South  Carolina  Master  U-H  Club, 
He  comments,  "It  has  been  a  privilege 
working  with  students  in  the  college  U-H 
Club,  By  chance,  maybe  I  have  been  able 
to  return  some  of  the  many  contributions 
afforded  me  through  earlier  activities  in 
the  U-H  Club," 

To  Mr,  Vaigneur,  the  college  U-H  Club 
offers  hearty  thanks  and  to  him,  his  wife, 
Martha,  and  children,  Keith  and  Annette, 
the  very  best  of  luck. 
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Horticulture  Club 

During  February,  ten  delegates  from 
the  Clemson  Club  attended  and  partici- 
pated in  the  1962  Southern  Regional  Agri- 
cultural Workers  Convention  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  Highlights  of  the 
convention  included  tours  and  presenta- 
tion of  papers  at  the  horticultural 
sessions.  At  the  Collegiate  Branch 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Robert  G.  Half acre 
of  Clemson  was  elected  president  for  this 
coming  year, 

James  R,  Cothran,  a  senior  in 
Ornamental  Horticulture,  was  the  editor 
of  the  recently  published  Collegiate 
Newsletter,  This  Newsletter  was  distri- 
buted to  the  land  grant  institutions 
throughout  the  South,  At  present  the 
Horticulture  Club  is  engaged  in  making 
jelly  and  jam  to  provide  funds  for  our 
annual  banquet. 


Dairy  Club 

Officers  of  the  Student  Chapter, 
American  Dairy  Science  Association  for 
1962  were  elected  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  in  January,  Jerry  Moore  succeeds 
Jim  Caughman  as  President  while  Jack 
Eaddy  replaces  Ken  Butcher  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Joe  Barnette  follows  Jerry  Moore 
as  Secretary- Treasurer  of  the  group. 

The  Dairy  Club  was  represented  by 
five  delegates  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Regional  Student  American  Dairy  Science 
Association  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Februarj"-  5-7.  Those  attending  included 
Jim  Caughman,  past  president  and  Regional 
President,  who  presided  over  most  of  the 
Convention  meetings;  Jerry  Moore,  new 
president J  Larry  Cause,  elected  delegate- 
at -large J  Jack  Eaddy;  and  Wallace  Fraley 
along  with  club  advisor,  Dr^  J.  T.  Lazar. 

Activities  in  Jacksonville  included 
hearing  research  papers  presented  by  the 


parent  organization  ADSA,  hearing 
about  all  the  graduate  schools  in  the 
Southeast  from  representatives  of  the 
respective  dairy  departments,  and  touring 
a  Fl-orida  milk  plant  and  producer  farms. 

Clemson  is  well  represented  on  the 
roster  of  newly  elected  officers.  Jerry 
Moore  was  elected  1st  vice-president, 
Larry  Gause-3rd  vice-president,  and 
Wallace  Fraley-Secretary -Treasurer.  Dr, 
Lazar  was  elected  to  a  new  3 -year  term  as 
Regional  Advisor, 

Six  schools  were  represented  includ- 
ing the  University  of  Georgia,  University 
of  Florida,  Mississippi  State  University, 
Virginia  Pol;^'technic  Institute,  Aubiurn 
University,  and  Clemson  College, 

Current  plans  are  for  the  Club  to 
have  representatives  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  in  Washington,  June 
18-22. 

Mr,  James  K,  Henderson,  a  1955  gradu- 
ate of  Clemson  and  now  Assistant  General 
Sales  Manager  of  Carnation  Milk  Company  in 
Houston,  Texas,  spoke  to  the  Dairy  Club  on 
February  20,  He  gave  a  very   thought - 
provoking  speech  concerning  the  efficient 
utilization  of  time  and  the  achievement  of 
goals.   (A  synopsis  of  his  speech  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Agrarian,  Read  itl) 
Mr,  Henderson  will  also  be  well  remembered 
by  the  many  seniors  he  interviewed  as 
prospective  employees. 

Some  years  ago,  vrith  the  recognition 
of  the  growing  importance  of  science  in 
agriculture.  Dairy  Department  Head,  Prof, 
Bo  E.  Goodale,  began  requesting  permission 
to  change  the  name  of  the  department.  The 
request  has  been  granted  and  effective 
July  1,  1962,  the  Dair:ir  Department  will  be 
officially  called  the  Department  of  Dairy 
Science.  With  this  change  will  come  a 
change  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  staff. 
The  teaching  staff  members  will  have 
titles  of  "Professor  of  Dairy  Science", 
"Instructor  of  Dairy  Science",  etCo  The 
research  staff  members  will  have  respective 
titles  of  "Dairy  Scientists",  The  Dairy 
Extension  Service  will  be  unaffected  by 
the  change,  however. 
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Aloha  Zeta  Initiation 


The  little  International 


The  honorary  fraternity  of  Alpha 
Zeta  held  an  informal  initiation  of  six 
new  members  during  the  week  of  March  5-9* 
Those  initiated  were:  Bill  Simpson  (Or- 
namental Horticulture,  Iva,  3,  C.),  Larry 
Vereen  (Biology,  Ocean  Drive,  S,  C,), 
Tommy  Cue  (Ag.  Education,  Orangeburg,  S. 
C),  Bo  Shaw  (Forestry,  Sumter,  S.  C»), 
Richard  Cooper  and  Jimmy  Howard  (both 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Horticulture, 
Clemson,  S.  C, ). 

Formal  initiation  followed  on 
March  12.  Attending  the  formal  program 
were  about  20  faculty  members  and  l5 
student  members.  The  initiation  was 
conducted  by  the  present  officers  of  the 
South  Carolina  Chapter,  Chancellor 
Charlie  Coble,  Censor  Ken  Butcher,  Scribe 
Joe  Hughes,  Treasurer  Jim  Cothran,  and 
Chronicler  Jerry  Page, 
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She:  "Don't  you  wish  you  were  a 
barefoot  boy  again?" 

He :   "Not  me  lady,  I  work  on  a 
turkey  farm." 
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"That's  a  pretty  good  looking  car. 
VJhat's  the  most  you  ever  got  out  of  it?" 
"Nine  times  in  three  blocks!" 


Mss  Martha  Hyatt  of  Cheraw,  S.  C, 
is  shown  with  the  lamb  that  helped  her 
win  the  showmanship  contest  in  the  sheep 
division. 


If  ignorance  is  bliss,  why  aren't 
there  more  happy  engineers? 


"There  are  four  requisites  for  a 
good  short  story,"  explained  the  English 
teacher,  "Brevity,  a  reference  to  reli- 
gion, association  with  royalty,  and  an 
illustration  of  modesty.  Now  I  will  give 
you  thirty  minutes  to  x-rrite  a  short  stor; 
remembering  what  I  have  told  youe" 

After  10  minutes  Jim  said  he  was 
finished  and  was  told  to  read  his  storj^ 
to  the  class.  He  read  "'My  Gawd, "said 
the  countess,  'take  your  hand  off  my 
knee ' ." 
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Miss  Little  International,  Miss 
Brenda  Watts  of  Thornason,  Georgia, 
observes  the  showing  skill  of  James 
Bo  ling,  Moore,  S,  C,  which  netted  him 
the  championship  in  swine  showmanship. 


'■'■'    :l^£ 
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Bob  Karney,  of  Covington,  Tenn,, 
poses  the  animal  which  he  showed  for  the 
championship  in  cattle  showmanship  for  the 
approval  of  Miss  Little  International, 


Plant  Factories 


Jijmty  Palmer 
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It  has  been  said  by  some  that  a 
plant  is  the  greatest  factory  on  earth. 
The  fact  that  a  plant  does  manufacture 
its  own  food  is  a  wonder  of  nature  in 
itself  -  something  never  accomplished  by 
man  or  his  machines. 

The  first  stage  in  the  plant's  life 
cycle  is  the  embryonic  stage.  The  embryo 
is  the  part  of  the  seed  that  is  to  become 
a  structure  many  times  its  own  size. 
Therefore,  this  little  embryo  faces  a 
tremendous  task.  First,  the  tiny  embry- 
onic plant  must  send  roots  down  into  the 
soil  for  minerals  and  at  the  same  time 
force  its  way  through  the  soil.  Both 
difficult  tasks  must  be  performed  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  amount  of  food  stored 
in  the  seedl  This  is  expecting  a  lot 
from  a  little  seed  that  is  perhaps  one, 
two  or  more  inches  below  the  soil  surface. 
Such  things  as  hardpans  or  hard  surface 
crusts  cause  many  embryonic  plants  to 
falter  and  fail. 

Once  the  young  plant  emerges  from 
the  soil,  many  processes  take  over  and 
the  factory  begins  operation.  The  power 
is  sunlight,  instead  of  electricity.  The 
resources  needed  to  operate  the  factory 
are  classified  into  two  categories  - 
those  supplied  by  nature  and  those  sup- 
plied by  man.  Those  supplied  by  nature 
are  air,  the  soil  and  its  constituents, 
and  water.  The  resources  supplied  by  man 
include  various  elements  and  nutrients 
that  the  plant  requires  as  well  as  others 
which  are  essential  for  plant  growth. 

The  plant  factory  manufactures  food 
needed  by  the  plant  during  its  lifetime 
while  storing  food  in  new  seed  for  future 
reproduction  and  propagation.  After  the 
plant  sets  fruit  and  the  seed  reach 
maturity,  the  remainder  of  the  cycle  is 
up  to  man,  who  must  harvest  the  seed  and 
plant  them  the  next  growing  season.  Upon 
germination  the  new  seed  are  ready  to 
finally  become  plants  and  the  plant  fac- 
tories will  again  be  in  operation. 


This  issue  of  THE  AGRARIAN  is  sponsored  hjt 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PEACH  COUNCIL 
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OFFICIAL  STUDENT  PUBLICATION.  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
THE  CLEMSON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


FALL  SEMESTER  (December,  1962) 
Volume  XX,  Number  1. 


Clemson,  South  Carolina 


JERRY  L.   MOORE 
Editor-in-Chief 

Nothing  is  more  typical  of  early 
Autumn  than  the  noise  and  excitement, 
the  colorful  displays,  and  the  agri- 
cultural exhibits  of  a  county  or  state 
fair.   Nothing  is  more  exciting  for  the 
young  4-H  member  or  Future  Farmer  than 
preparing,  training,  and  showing  his 
prize  animal .  Never  is  there  a  better 
JOE  H.  HUGHES,  JR.,  Features  Assistant  opportunity  for  agricultural  producers 
LAWRENCE  GAMBRELL^  Features  Associate   to  exchange  ideas  about  "what  can  be 
JOHN  BRITTON,  Photo  and  Design  Assistant     done",  nor  a  better  time  for  the 
JIMMY  WILLIAMS,  Photo  and  Design  Associate   "city  cousin"  to  view  some  of  the 

best  products  of  agriculture.   In 
this,  the  fall  edition  of  The 
Agrarian,  we  proudly  salute  the  South 
Carolina  State  Fair  and  its  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  agriculture  in  our 
state. 
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A  youngster,  a  lively  hat,  and  a  spinning,  lighted  f err is  wheel:   The  1962 
State  Fair  had  them  all  during  its  event-packed  week  in  Columbia. 


On  Monday,  October  22,  1962,  The 
State  Fair,  South  Carolina's  spectacle 
of  entertainment  and  education,  opened 
in  Columbia.   This  marked  the  ninety- 
third  annual  fair  sponsored  by  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society. 


The  present  Agricultural  and  Mech- 
anical Society  of  South  Carolina  was 
preceded  by  two  similar  organizations. 
The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  from  1839  to  1849  and  from 
1855  to  1861.   Six  fairs  were  held  by 
this  second  society  from  1856  until 


1861,  after  which  the  buildings  and 
grounds  were  occupied  by  the  Confed- 
erate authorities.  The  buildings  were 
burned  on  February  17,  1865  by  Sher- 
man's Army.  This,  of  course,  ended  the 
second  Agricultural  Society. 

In  1869,  the  organization  was  re- 
instituted.  It  was  dominated  by  the 
"Landed  Gentry"  and  attempted  to  better 
agricultural  conditions  since  agricul- 
ture was  the  backbone  of  this  State's 
wealth.  There  was  no  Clemson  College  at 
that  time,  which  is  now  so  efficient  in 
promoting  all  agricultural  endeavors, 
to  aid  in  promoting  agriculture  and  its 
interests.  Even  from  the  beginning  then, 
these  societies  fulfilled  a  real  need. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  City  of 
Columbia  had  conveyed  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  a  tract  of  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing an  annual  fair.  A  building,  to  be 
used  by  the  Society,  was  erected  on  this 
tract  of  land  by  the  City,  and  annual 
fairs  were  begun.  In  1903  however,  the 
fair  and  its  attendance  had  outgrown  the 
accomodations  of  those  grounds  and  the 
fair  had  to  be  moved  to  new  and  larger 
quarters  in  1904. 

Use  of  the  new  and  present  site  was 
initiated  on  October  25,  1904.  This  new 
site,  containing  100  acres,  was  purchased 


at  a  cost  of  approximately  $48,000  while  th( 
old  site  was  sold  for  $30,000.   Of  the 
$48,000  spent,  $33,000  was  utilized  in 
erecting  buildings  and  making  improvements. 
Annual  profits  were  retired  to  provide  for 
building  a  larger  fair  with  increased  and 
improved  buildings  and  grounds.  Approximate' 
$150,000  has  been  spent  for  new  livestock 
exhibition  buildings.  The  Society  annually 
pays  $20,000  in  premiums  for  livestock  and 
for  appropriations  for  Winthrop  and  Clemson 
College  exhibits.  Premium  offerings  in 
field  crops  total  $1,000  each  year.   No 
fair  in  the  Southeast  equals  this  offering. 

The  1962  edition  was  no  exception. 
Judging  began  the  day  the  fair  opened  and 
continued  throughout  the  week.  Tuesday 
belonged  to  South  Carolina's  Young  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  Future  Homemakers 
of  America,  opening  with  a  giant  rally  in 
Carolina  Stadium.  Joe  Hughes,  Jr.,  Clemson 
senior  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Gene  Merritt 
Clemson  freshman  in  Dairy  Science,  were  two 
of  the  major  speakers  at  the  rally. 

In  the  State  Fair  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment there  was  the  appetite -whet ting  essenc< 
of  new  apples  and  the  peep  of  fluffy  chicks 
displayed  as  evidence  of  the  many  prime  pro- 
ducts of  South  Carolina.  The  apples  were 
grown  in  Oconee  County  orchards  and  won  $95^ 
in  premiums.  The  baby  chicks  were  exhibited 
by  the  Clemson  College  Extension  Service. 


Prize  beef  cattle  on  display 
by  South  Carolina  FFA  members 
during  the  State  Fair's 
Junior  Beef  Show. 


Three  communities  over  the  state 
had  displays  in  the  agriculture  exhibit 
with  examples  of  community  life  and 
livelihood  depicted  in  each.  The  comiuun- 
ities  exhibiting  were  the  Rich  Hill 
Community  of  Lancaster  County,  Mouzon 
Community  of  Williamsburg  County,  and 
Lake  Murray  Community  of  Lexington  County. 

No  fair  is  complete  without  livestock 
exhibits.  South  Carolina  4-H  Club  and  FFA 
members,  producers,  and  out-of-state  show- 
men filled  this  requirement  for  the  State 
Fair  in  enviable  style.  Literally  hundreds 
of  young  showmen  pitted  their  skills,  ani- 
mals, and  preparation  in  the  swine,  beef 
and  dairy  show  competitions.  The  $16,000 
prize  purse  did  much  to  encourage  these 
club  members  and  producers  to  display  th^ir 


prize  animals,  for  sure.  The  training 
a  young  person  receives  from  participation 
in  such  an  event  warrants  its  continuation, 
not  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  and  knowledge 
an  observant  spectator  can  glean. 

This  is  part  of  the  background  and 
present  status  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Fair,  which  attracted  more  than 
250,000  people  to  its  gates  in  October 
1962.  It  was  the  greatest  fair  ever  to  be 
held  in  South  Carolina  and  an  excellent 
indication  of  both  the  agricultural  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made,  and  of  the 
expected  future  of  agriculture  in  South 
Carolina.  The  State  Fair  has  been  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  agriculture  and 
its  role  in  the  economy  of  South  Carolina. 

For  pleasure,  for  educational 
exhibits  --  the  STATE  FAIR  can't  be  beat. 


Field  crops  and  vegetables  on 
display  at  the  Fair. 


The  State's  growing  dairy  industry 
was  everywhere  apparent  at  the  1962 
State  Fair.   Left,  a  Guernsey  exhibited 
by  an  aspiring  young  dairyman,  is 
paraded  before  The  Agrarian's  cameras. 


LIVESTOCK   TEAMS    ROVE 


Every  year  the  Block  and  Bridle 
Club  sponsors  a  livestock  judging 
team  and  a  meats  judging  team  that 
go  on  trips  to  several  of  our  major 
cities  for  intercollegiate  judging 
contests . 

This  year's  livestock  judging 
team  is  composed  of  Jan  Lovell,  Bill 
Johnston,  Joe  Hughes,  James  Boling 
and  Claude  Wheeler  and  is  coached  by 
Prof.  Dale  Handlin,  Assto  Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry.  Thus  far  this 
group  has  competed  in   3  intercol- 
legiate livestock  judging  contests. 

On  September  19,  they  left  for 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  Mid-South  Fair, 
stopping  along  the  way  at  various  farms 
and  ranches  to  practice  placing  animals 
and  giving  reasons.   One  point  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  boys  was  the 
Circle  M  Ranch  in  Sinatoba,  Miss., 
where  they  saw  the  world's  highest 
priced  Hereford  bull.  In  Memphis,  the 


team  placed  4th  in  the  hog  division 
and  took  10th  place  over  all.  Joe 
Hughes  was  4th  high  individual  in 
the  hog  division. 

Two  weeks  later  the  team  traveled 
to  Atlanta  where  they  competed  in  the 
Southeastern  Intercollegiate  Livestock 
Judging  Contest.  Here  the  boys  turned 
in  a  "hot"  first  place  over  all  in  the 
sheep  division  with  Jan  Lovell  being 
high  individual  in  the  sheep  division. 
The  team  placed  5th  over  all  in  the 
contest. 

While  the  rest  of  us  were  enjoying 
turkey  at  home  on  Thanksgiving,  the 
Livestock  Team  along  with  the  Meats 
Judging  Team  were  on  their  way  to  Chicago 
to  compete  in  the  International  Livestock 
Judging  Contest.   This  contest,  the  "daddy" 
of  them  all,  placed  the  teams  in  competi- 
tion with  some  forty  odd  teams  from  all 
over  the  nation. 


OUTSTANDING  ALUMNUS 
JOHN  M.  FLEMING,  M.D. 


by 
Feature  Staff 


John  M.  Fleming,  M.  D.,  a 
graduate  of  Clemson  College,  has 
been  selected  as  ''Outstanding 
Alumnus"  for  this  issue.  He  has 
had  an  outstanding  and  an  inspir- 
ing medical  career.   The  entire 
state  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
many  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  improved  welfare  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Fleming  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Laurens  County,  S.  C.,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1904.  During  his  early 
childhood,  he  enjoyed  taking  care 
of  sick  farm  animals  and  pets.  This 
may  have  had  some  bearing  on  his 
future  profession.  With  his  father, 
he  also  had  first  hand  contact  with 
both  the  joys  and  discomforts  of 
farm  life.   He  attended  high  school 
at  the  Spartan  Academy  and  then 
entered  Clemson  College  in  1922. 
While  at  Clemson  he  played  guard  on 
the  Tiger  football  teams  of  1923, 
1924  and  1925.  Dr.  Fleming  graduated 
from  Clemson  in  1926  with  a  B.  S. 
degree  in  Agricultural  Education. 

After  leaving  Clemson,  Dr.  Fleming 
taught  agriculture  in  Blacksburg  for 
one  year.  He  then  entered  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina  and  gradua- 
ted from  that  institution  in  1931. 
His  internship  included  one  year  at 
St.  Francis  Infirmary  and  one  year 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  He 
did  his  residency  practice  at  the 
Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  at 
Garfield  Memorial  Hospital,  both  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


In  1934,  Dr.  Fleming  returned  to 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  and  esta- 
blished a  practice  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  which  he  has  maintained 
since  that  time.   From  1942  until  1946 
he  interrupted  his  medical  practice  in 
order  to  serve  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  Medi- 
cal Corps .  He  became  a  squadron  surgeon 
and  attained  the  rank  of  commander. 
His  areas  of  service  included  the  Amer- 
ican Theater,  the  Alaskan  Theater,  and 
the  South  Pacific  Theater. 

By  reviewing  his  records  of 
achievements  and  contributions,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  Dr.  Fleming  is  devoted 
to  his  practice  and  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  holds  memberships  in  the 
Spartanburg  County  Medical  Scoiety, 
the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  South  Carolina  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrical  Society.  Dr.  Fleming  is 
also  a  founder  member  of  the  American 
College  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 
At  the  present,  he  is  on  the  consultant 
staff  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tryon, 
N.  C.,  and  is  a  staff  member  at  the 
Greenville  General  Hospital,  Greenville, 
S.  C.  He  is  Chief  of  the  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  Service  at  the  Spartan- 
burg General  Hospital.  For  many  years 
Dr.  Fleming  has  been  known  as  "Mr. 
Cancer  Fighter",  in  South  Carolina.  He 
received  the  South  Carolina  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Cancer 
Society's  Citation  for  outstanding 
service  in  the  field  of  cancer  con- 
trol for  1958.  He  is  director  and 
founder  of  the  Spartanburg  Cancer 
Clinic  and  a  national  director  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 


In  addition  to  his  busy  medi- 
cal practice,  Dr.  Fleming  finds  time 
to  take  an  active  part  in  civic  af- 
fairs. He  is  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa  fratern- 
ity, Masons,  and  the  Council  for 
Spartanburg  County.  As  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Spar- 
tanburg County  Foundation,  Dr.  Flem- 
ing has  been  instrumental  in  initia- 
ting countywide  improvement  projects 
and  also  in  providing  deserving  high 
school  graduates  with  college 
scholarships . 

Dr.  Fleming  is  married  to  the 
former  Miss  Carolina  Miller.  They  have 
three  children  -  James,  Harriett, 
and  John,  Jr. 

Dr.  Fleming  serves  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Clemson  students  who  know 
him.  He  has  shown  that  success  can  be 
attained  if  a  man  sets  high  goals  and 
strives  to  reach  those  goals.  His 
friendly  handshake,  warm  smile,  and 
his  congenial  personality  are  traits 
that  mark  him  as  a  true  Clemson  man. 
The  State  of  South  Carolina  and  Clemson 
College  are  indeed  proud  of  John  M. 
Fleming,  M.  D.,  "Outstanding  Alumnus." 


FORESTRY  DEPARTMENT  ACCREDITED 


On  Wednesday,  October  31,  1962, 
Dean  Jack  K.  Williams  announced  that 
the  Clemson  College  Department  of 
Forestry  had  been  accredited  for 
professional  education  in  forestry 
by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters. 

The  Council,  accreditation  agency 
for  all  Professional  Forestry  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  acted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  its  Committee 
for  the  Advancement  of  Forestry  Educa- 
tion, which  visited  the  Clemson  faci- 
lities during  the  month  of  October. 

Clemson 's  approved  standing 
joins  South  Carolina  with  five  other 
southern  states  and  26  in  the  nation 
which  have  accredited  forestry  pro- 
grams . 

'Accreditation",  said  Dr.  Koloman 
Lehotsky,  Clemson  forestry  department 
head,  "puts  us  on  par  with  the  other 
accredited  schools  in  the  United 
States,.   Our  department  will  continue 
to  promote  the  cause  of  forestry  in 
South  Carolina,  which  has  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  land  in  forests.   By 
educating  our  young  people  to  take 
jobs  in  private  forestry  enterprises, 
as  well  as  public  enterprises,  we  are 
contributing  to  wise,  professional 
management  of  the  states'  forests." 

There  are  now  127  forestry  majors 
enrolled  in  Clemson  College.   Forestry 
instruction  began  at  Clemson,  on  a 
four-year  basis  in  1957,  following  a 
two-year  curriculum  which  was  started 
in  1946. 


competent  professors  and  research 
personnel . 

"This  new  department,"  he 
said,  "marks  the  beginning  of 
future  forestry  activities  at 
Clemson.   Our  first  objective  is 
to  expand  our  research  facilities, 
especially  in  wood  utilization." 


Dr.  Lehotsky  said  accreditation 
calls  for  a  faculty  well  qualified 
to  carry  out  both  teaching  and  re- 
search and  indicates  the  presence  of 


Dr.  Koloman  Lehotsky,  Head 
Clemson  Department  of  Forestry 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY  VENDS   MILK 


by 
Julian  Bradham 


The  dairy  industry  is  constantly 
seeking  ways  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  -  "natures  most  nearly 
perfect  food."  One  method  that  has 
gathered  momentum  in  recent  years  is 
selling  through  coin-operated  vending 
machines . 

The  vending  machine  industry  has 
grown  slowly  through  the  years  with 
greater  impetus  since  World  War  II, 
This  year,  1962,  marks  its  76th  anni- 
versary in  the  United  States.   Records 
reveal  that  vending  devices  were  used 
in  Greece  as  early  as  2000  years  ago. 
Probably  the  first  vending  machine  used 
in  the  United  States  was  a  ball  gum 
vender.   Gum,  candy,  and  nuts  were  the 
main  items  sold  through  the  machines 
in  the  early  years  of  the  industry. 

The  development  of  small  refrig- 
eration units  and  their  incorporation 
in  vending  machines  made  possible  the 
merchandizing  of  soft  drinks  and  later 
that  of  fluid  milk.   The  sales  of  all 
vended  items  amounted  to  over  2.75 
billion  dollars  in  1961,  with  milk  and 
dairy  products  accounting  for  100 
million  dollars. 

The  dairy  industry  has  evaluated 
the  use  of  venders  and  has  located  them 
in  many  market  areas.   The  decision  for 
locating  a  machine  is  based  upon  con- 
sumer convenience  and  the  potential 
sales  volume.   Venders  are  installed 
in  many  places  such  as  service  stations, 
recreational  areas,  apartment  houses, 
industrial  plants,  and  "automated" 
restaurants . 

Many  different  types  of  machines 
are  in  use.   They  are  constructed  for 
vending  milk  into  paper  cups  and  in 
all  size  containers,  paper  or  glass. 
Some  machines  will  vend  cottage  cheese. 


skim  milk,  cheese,  ice  cream  and  other 
processed  dairy  products. 

The  use  of  the  vending  machine 
has  provided  an  additional  method  for 
advertising  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Persons  buying  dairy  products  through 
venders,  especially  those  packaged  in 
cartons,  will  usually  remember  the 
brand  name  when  future  purchases  are 
made  at  the  grocery  store. 

Vending  machines,  because  of  their 
great  sales  potential,  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  selling  many  items. 
The  dairy  industry  will  continue  to 
increase  the  use  of  these  "silent  sales- 
men '  for  merchandizing  dairy  products. 


BETWEEM  (THE  FURROW. 


Forestry  Club 


Ag.  Economics  Club 


Late  next  spring,  the  Clemson 
Forestry  Club  will  serve  as  host  to 
the  Sixth  Annual  Southeastern  Fores- 
try Conclave.  This  conclave  will 
consist  of  a  number  of  technical  and 
skilled  events  such  as  Compass  and 
Pacing,  Pole  Climbing,  Bow  Sawing, 
and  D.B.H.  Estimation.  It  will  bring 
to  the  Clemson  area,  forestry  students 
from  all  the  southern  forestry 
schools....  eleven  schools  in  all  ... 
members  of  the  Association  of  Southern 
Forestry  Clubs . 

The  Clemson  Club  is  making  a 
great  effort  to  raise  the  necessary 
$2500  to  make  the  1963  Conclave  the 
best  ever .Principally,  contributions 
and  club  activities  such  as  cutting 
pulpwood,  selling  Christmas  trees,  and 
operation  of  the  hat  and  coat  check 
at  school  dances  are  being  counted 
upon  to  raise  the  required  funds. 


The  Ag  Economics  Club  has  held 
several  car  washes  during  the  Autumn 
in  order  to  raise  money  to  supplement 
the  income  that  it  receives  from  the 
operation  of  a  drink  and  a  cigarette 
machine  in  the  basement  of  Long  Hall. 
This  money  will  help  finance  a  trip 
by  the  Club  to  a  major  southern  city 
to  tour  Agri-Business  institutions  and 
help  finance  the  publication  of  the 
club's  annual  newsletter. 

At  the  first  meeting,  upperclass- 
men  'adopted"  the  freshmen  who  have 
shown  an  interest  in  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. The  upperclassmen  are  to  help 
the  freshmen  adjust  to  college  life 
and,  if  possible,  help  them  with 
studies . 

An  attractive  Homecoming  display 
constructed  by  the  club  showed  a  tiger 
shopping  in  a  supermarket  for  Tarheels. 


The  Conclave,  lasting  all  day, 
will  provide  a  most  interesting  spec- 
tacle of  contests  for  observers.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  individual  win- 
ners and  to  the  Club  which  amasses  the 
greatest  total  points.  The  entire 
public  is  extended  a  special  invitation 
to  enjoy  the  show. 

Membership  in  the  Forestry  Club 
is  open  to  all  students  majoring  in 
forestry,  to  extension  and  faculty 
foresters,  and  to  research  foresters 
in  the  state.  The  Club  was  organized 
in  1957  after  Clemson  began  its  four- 
year  B.  S.  program  in  forestry  and  has 
approximately  100  members.  Bow  Shaw, 
Sumter,  is  president 


Forestry  Club  members  as  they 
hold  a  practice  session  for  the 
Big  Conclave  coming  in  the  Spring. 
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AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERS 

The  student  branch  of  The  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  has 
begun  the  new  school  year  with  the 
leadership  of  their  new  adviser,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Craig. 

Homecoming  visitors  on  campus  and 
travelling  the  stadium  road  near  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  Building,  saw 
the  attractive  display  erected  by  the 
active  members  of  the  society. 

New  initiates  into  the  society 
probably  would  have  chosen  the  old, 
now  abolished,  system  of  initiation, 
by  paddling  if  they  had  been  given  a 
choice.  Instead  they  have  spent  quite 
a  few  hours  gathering  corn  from  the 
fields  of  the  Ravenel  Farm  to  help  the 
old  members  complete  a  successful  money- 
raising  project. 

ALPHA  ZETA 

Joe  Hughes  attended  the  twenty- 
eighth  Biennial  Conclave  of  the  Fra- 
ternity of  Alpha  Zeta.  The  sessions 
were  held  at  the  National  4-H  Center, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  September  10 
through  13. 

Joe,  a  senior  in  Animal  Husbandry, 
attended  along  with  delegates  from  each 
of  the  Fraternity's  51  other  chapters 
in  47  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  South  Carolina  Chapter  of  Alpha 
Zeta  conducted  its  formal  initiation  on 
November  5.   Those  initiated  were:  Jake 
Joye,  Agricultural  Engineering;  Jimmy 
Palmer  and  Jimmy  Carter,  Agronomy;  Larry 
White  and  Jim  Trautner,  Biology;  Claude 
Wheeler,  Animal  Husbandry;  and  Joe  W. 
Barnette,  Dairy  Science. 

BLOCK  AND  BRIDLE  CLUB 

The  Clemson  College  Block  and  Bridle 
Club  held  its  annual  fall  Bar-B-Q  at  the 
Duke-Clemson  Game  on  October  20.   Each 
year  the  club  sponsors  a  fall  and  a 
spring  Bar-B-Q  to  finance  the  activities 
of  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club.  The  primary 
activities  of  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club 
are  to  sponsor  trips  for  the  livestock 
and  meats  judging  teams  and  to  sponsor 


the  Clemson  College  Little  International 
livestock  showmanship  and  judging  contest. 

DAIRY  CLUB 

The  Clemson  Chapter  of  the  ADSA 
held  its  formal  initiation  on  Tuesday 
night,  October  23,  in  the  Food  Industries 
Building,  Poole  Agricultural  Center.   The 
ten  i.nitiates  were  required  to  furnish 
short  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
dairy  industry.   They  were  quizzed  by  the 
old  members  and  the  members  of  the  dairy 
staff  present.   Dr.  W.  H.  Wiley,  Dean  of 
Agriculture,  was  special  guest. 

The  dairy  judging  teams  were  spon- 
sored again  this  year  by  the  Clemson  ADSA. 
The  cattle  judging  team  included  Joe  W. 
Barnett,  S.  Eugene  Bennett,  and  Jerry  L. 
Moore.   Professor  C.  C.  Brannon  served 
as  coach.   Members  of  the  Products  Judg- 
ing Team  were  John  G.  Eaddy,  Larry  A. 
Cause,  Cedric  L.  Thomas,  and  Jon  M.  Rogers, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Janzen  served  as  team  coach. 

COLLEGE  4-H  CLUB 

A  variety  of  activities  highlighted 
the  work  of  the  Clemson  4-H  Club  during 
the  past  year.   A  mixer  shortly  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  proved  a  large  success 
to  a  sizable  number  of  Clemson  students 
who  attended.   In  May,  the  club  had  a 
cook-out  on  Lake  Hartwell  with  dancing 
afterwards  in  the  dormitory  lounge.  Girls 
from  nearby  schools  were  invited. 

During  Farm  and  Home  Week,  the  mem- 
bers were  in  action  providing  entertain- 
ment to  the  young  people  present.  A 
refreshment  stand,  set  up  by  the  club  as  a 
fund-raising  project,  proved  to  be  quite 
successful . 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  another 
mixer  in  a  year  that  promises  banner 
achievements  for  the  Clemson  Collegiate 
4-H  Club. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  S.  C.  PEACHES 


by 
Norman  0 . 


Cox 


Last  summer,  more  than  one 
hundred,  20 -pound  boxes  of  S.  C. 
peaches  were  sent  overseas  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  new  outlet  for 
the  ever  increasing  S.  C.  peach 
crop. 

The  peaches  for  this  initial 
attempt  to  enter  the  European 
fruit  market  were  supplied  by  Troy 
H.  Cribb  and  Sons,  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.   For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Cribb 
diverted  a  partial  load  of  peaches 
that  had  been  picked  for  the  New 
York  market,  packed  them  in  special 
containers,  and  sent  them  on  their 
way.   Others  assisting  in  this 
initial  attempt  were  Mr.  Jerold  F. 
Pittman,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Economist,  representing  Clemson 
College  and  the  State  Agricultural 
Marketing  Commission;  Mr.  Paul 
Quattlebaum,  General  Manager,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce  Field  Office  at 
Charleston;  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks  of 
the  S.  C.  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
the  Varian  International  Trading 
Corporation,  Charleston;  and  the 
S.  C.  State  Development  Board. 

There  were  actually  three 
shipments  -  one  to  England,  one 
to  Denmark,  and  a  third  one  to 
Holland.   These  went  by  truck  to 
N.  Y.  where  they  were  placed 
aboard  a  ship.   The  shipment  to 
England  was  loaded  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  arrived  4  or  5  days 
later.   There  the  peaches  ran  into 
stiff  competition  from  Italian 
peaches.   In  addition  they  arrived 
at  the  peak  of  the  English  soft 


fruit  season.   Even  so,  acceptance 
of  the  samples,  particularly  in 
the  Netherlands,  has  been  more 
successful  than  had  been  hoped. 
Word  has  been  received . from  T. 
Walten  Ltd.,  London  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Merchants  and  Distribut- 
ors, suggesting  that  another 
attempt  be  made  next  year,  perhaps 
during  an  earlier  season.   This 
company  wants  to  handle  S.  C. 
peaches  on  a  commission  basis  next 
year . 

The  shipment  to  Holland  was 
sent  by  regular  freighter.   These 
peaches  were  about  12  days  en 
route  but  arrived  in  good  condit- 
ion.  This  shipment  also  was  in 
competition  with  the  Italian  and 
French  peaches,  but  with  European 
fruit  selling  for  about  21  cents 
per  pound,  it  is  believed  that 
our  peaches  can  be  delivered  and 
sold  competitively  with  this 
price.   The  Dutch  distributor,  Mr. 
H.  F.  H.  M.  Smelt  of  Continental 
Fruit  Company,  Rotterdam,  has  al- 
ready requested  more  peaches  for 
next  season,  but  has  suggested 
shipments  of  fruit  more  highly 
colored  than  the  Elberta.   These 
would  include  such  varities  as 
the  Dixie  Red  and  the  Red  Haven. 

On  the  basis  of  his  experience 
this  year,  Mr.  Pittman  believes 
that  we  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  European  producers  but  says 
that  a  few  "bugs"  will  have  to  be 
ironed  out  first.   If  we  could  ship 
directly  from  Charleston  instead  of 
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New  York,  we  could  save  on  both  travel 
time  and  transportation  charges.  This, 
in  itself,  would  allow  us  to  compete 
more  favorably  with  European  peach  pro- 
ducers in  the  English  market.  Other 
ways  to  reduce  shipping  cost  would  be 
to  send  larger  shipments  and  to  shop 
around  for  cheaper  trans-Atlantic  mer- 
chant vessels. 

One  result  of  this  experiment  of 
shipping  peaches  to  Europe,  occurred 
when  a  Holland  firm  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  talk  with  Gov.  E.  F.  Rollings 
on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe.  Their 
talk  concerned  the  possibility  of  buy- 
ing approximately  ten  percent  of  the 
South  Carolina  peach  crop. 

This  attempt  to  sell  South  Carolina 
peaches  is  but  a  small  phase  in  the 
constant  search  for  new  markets  for 
South  Carolina  produce,  which  is  being 
made  by  agricultural  leaders  in  South 
Carolina. 
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A  representative  of  the  Dutch  food  industry  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau's 
Rotterdam  agent  look  over  a  shipment  of  South  Carolina  peaches. 
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CLEMSON   AGGIES    STALK    THE   LAND 


by 
James  A.  Bolin§ 


Each  day  Clemson  agricultural 
students  are  achieving  goals  that  bring 
Clemson  College  to  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic.  Throughout  the  state  and  nation, 
the  name  of  Clemson  rings  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  these 
gentlemen.   As  we  look  back  into  the  past 
few  months,  we  find  that  many  Clemson 
students  have  achieved  goals  that  have 
lifted  high  the  name  of  our  instutution. 

Gordon  Half acre.  President  of  the 
Clemson  College  Horticulture  Club  and 
the  Southern  Regional  Collegiate  Branch, 
attended  the  American  Institute  of 
Biological  Sciences  at  Oregon  State 
University  in  Corvallis,  Oregon.   Half- 
acre  was  elected  President  of  the  Col- 
legiate section  of  the  National  Society, 
and  was  awarded  third  prize  for  his  paper, 
'Orchids  at  Clemson". 

Jim  Hite,  an  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics senior,  attended  the  American  Farm 
Economics  Association  meeting  in  Storrs, 
Connecticut.   For  his  speech  on  "Southern 
Rural  Poverty'',  Hite  was  awarded  second 
place  in  the  National  Public  Speaking 
Contest.   He  was  also  elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Student  Section  of  AFEA. 

Gene  Blackwell,  a  senior  in  Agri- 
cultural Education,  attended  and  partici- 
pated in  the  National  Convention  of  Alpha 
Tau  Alpha  in  Kansas  City.   Blackwell  repre- 
sented the  South  Carolina  chapter  which  is 
very  active  on  the  Clemson  Campus. 

Joe  H.  Hughes  attended  the  28th 
Biennial  Conclave  of  the  Fraternity  of 
Alpha  Zeta  at  the  National  4-H  Center 
in  Washington,  D.  C.   Hughes  represented 
the  South  Carolina  Chapter  at  Clemson 
where  he  is  a  senior  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
Delegates  from  each  of  the  fraternity's 
52  chapters  in  47  states  and  Puerto 
Rica  participated  in  the  conclave. 

Alpha  Zeta  fraternity  members  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  high 
■scholarship,  fine  character,  and 


potential  leadership.   Over  42,000  men 
have  been  initiated  into  the  fraternity 
since  its  founding  over  65  years  ago. 

Hughes  also  received  the  ''top 
cadet"  award  at  the  Army  ROTC  Training 
Program  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

The  Clemson  College  Livestock 
Judging  Team,  composed  of  James  Boling, 
Joe  Hughes,  Bill  Johnston,  Jan  Lovell, 
and  Claude  Wheeler,  placed  fifth  in 
overall  and  first  in  sheep  judging 
in  the  Southeastern  Livestock  Judging 
Contest  held  in  Atlanta,   The  team, 
coached  by  Professor  Dale  Handlin, 
was  also  fourth  in  swine  juding 
at  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Live- 
stock Judging  Contest  which  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  Mid-South  Fair 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  month  of  July  found  Dairy  Major 
Jerry  Moore  journeying  toward  St.  Louis 
for  a  two  week  visit  along  with  36  other 
Ag .  seniors  from  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada  -  all  guests  of  Ralston- 
Purina  Company.   This  fellowship 
program  is  an  annual  award  designed 
to  help  Ag.  seniors  obtain  a  broader 
view  of  agricultural  industry.   Two 
weeks  later  Moore  moved  on  up  to  Michigan 
to  meet  with  Clemson 's  outstanding  fresh- 
man, Charles  Abies,  Ag.  Engineering  Major, 
at  the  American  Youth  Foundation  Christ- 
ian  leadership  training  camp  in  the 
beautiful  sand  dune  country  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  shore. 
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The  Clemson  College  Dairy  Cattle 
Judging  Team,  coached  by  Prof .C .C .Brannon, 
was  composed  of  Joe  W.  Barnette,  Eugene 
Bennett,  and  Jerry  L.  Moore.  On  their 
judging  trip,  they  visited  Iowa  State 
University,  The  University  of  Missouri, 
Calumet  Farms  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
the  Purina  Research  Farm  in  Gray  Summit, 
Missouri.   The  team  placed  fifth  over 
all  and  second  in  Guernseys  at  the  Mid- 
South  Fair  in  Memphis,  Tenn.   At  the 
National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  the  Clemson  team  placed  first 
in  Guernseys  and  eleventh  overall.  Jerry 
L.  Moore  was  high  individual  in  judging 
Guernseys . 


In  June,  Jimmy  Williams  represented 
Clemson 's  Dairy  Club  at  the  national 
meeting  of  the  Student  Affiliate  Branch 
of  The  American  Dairy  Science  Association, 
The  three  day  meeting  convened  June  18 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  Jimmy  reports  a  pleasant  and  gain- 
ful experience  that  will  serve  well 
toward  promoting  local  club  activities. 

Congratulations  to  each  man  who 
has  so  faithfully  and  honorably  repre- 
sented the  name  of  Clemson  College. 


'JW'  •    •'  ^     jfe-  -*" 


The  Clemson  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Team  with  Miss  Helen  Walker,  Tennessee 
State  Dairy  Princess,  at  the  Mid-South  Fair,  Memphis. 
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A    SUMMER    WITH    DANFORTH 


ED'S.  NOTE: 

Annually  Ralston -Purina  Company 
sponsors  summer  fellowships  for  the 
"Outstanding  Agricultural  Senior", 
the  "Outstanding  Agricultural  Freshman" 
and  similar  awards  for  Home  Economics 
Majors  in  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Puerto 
Rica.   These  awards,  given  in  the  name 
of  the  Company's  founder  Mr.  William 
H.  Danforth,  offer  the  seniors  a  two 
week  stay  in  St.  Louis  and  a  two  week 
experience  at  the  American  Youth  Found- 
ation Camp,  Stoney  Lake,  Michigan. 
The  freshmen  are  offered  a  scholarship 
to  the  two  week  leadership  training 
camp.   The  following  is  a  report  from 
the  1962  Danforth  Ag.  Senior,  Jerry  L. 
Moore.   Charles  Abies  represented  Clemson 
in  the  Danforth  Freshman  Program  while 
Miss  Mary  Sue  Baker,  York  and  Winthrop 
College,  was  South  Carolina's  Home 
Economic 's  Senior  in  the  Fellowship 
Program. 


When  one  feels  that  he  has  had 
the  most  rewarding  experience  of  his 
lifetime  thus  far,  how  can  he  write  to 
adequately  tell  others  about  his  good 
fortune  and  eye-opening  experiences? 
This  is  my  problem.   The  experience  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  Ralston-Purina 
Summer  Fellowship,  offered  annually  in 
the  name  of  the  Company's  founder,   Mr. 
William  H.  Danforth,  to  an  agricultural 
senior  in  each  agricultural  college  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Canada. 
This  summer  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
one  of  the  37  lucky  "Ag.  Seniors"  from 
over  the  country  to  receive  this  award. 
We  spent  an  extravagant  but  challenging 
two  weeks  in  St.  Louis  and  a  challeng- 
ing and  inspiring  two  weeks  in  a  Chris- 
tian leadership  training  camp  on  Lake 
Michigan  as  guests  of  Ralston-Purina 
Company. 

I  suppose  the  customary  method 
for  presenting  such  a  story  is  to  pre- 
sent somewhat  of  a  travelogue  of  the 
trip.   I  prefer,  however,  to  discuss 
the  fellowship  in  a  general  and  deeper 
sense.   Thus  I  will  not  rob  the  junior 
who  will  go  next  year  of  the  thrill  of 
unknown  detail  and  excitement  the  trip 
offers  . 
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Let's  get  this  perfectly  straight 
first.   Though  the  four -week  fellowship 
is  all-expense  paid  by  Ralston,  it  is 
not  a  proselytizing  adventure  to  gain 
employees.   It  is  a  serious,  genera- 
tion-old effort,  begun  by  Mr.  Danforth, 
to  help  students  make  decisions,  en- 
large their  vocational  horizon,  broaden 
their  contacts,  and  receive  training  in 

the  four-fold  development physical, 

mental,  social,  and  religious  develop- 
ment . 

The  two-week  stay  in  St.  Louis 
offered  many  "firsts"  for  all  of  us. 
We  saw  facilities  of  the  company's  pri- 
vate research  and  heard  Purina  employees 
tell  of  their  experimental  projects  in 
the  lab  and  on  the  farm.   We  saw  the 
evident  happiness  of  people  engaged  in 
work  they  enjoy,  employed  by  a  company 
that  not  only  believes  in  and  encourages 
high  ideals,  but  one  which  uses  such 
practices  as  this  annual  fellowship 
program  to  help  young  people  establish 
ideals  and  make  decisions  of  honor  for 
the  future . 

During  the  two  weeks,  we  toured  a 
large  aircraft  plant,  a  large  chemical 
company,  an  advertising  agency,  a  hos- 
pital and  medical  school,  a  seed  pro- 
cessing company  and  a  federal  bank. 
At  each  of  these  places  lectures  were 
given  to  help  acquaint  us  with  that 
field  or  phase  of  business  and  with  the 
philosophy  of  these  particular  companies, 
This  was  their  effort  to  help  us  broaden 
our  scope  of  general  knowledge  and  help 
prevent  our  becoming  so  narrow  as  to  be 
almost  unable  to  converse  with  people 
in  other  fields  of  business  and  interest. 

Of  course,  pleasure  was  a  part  of 
the  program  -  musicals  and  plays  at  the 
St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera,  major  league 
ballgames  in  Busch  Stadium,  our  own 
Softball  games,  numerous  luncheons  and 
banquets,  along  with  our  "free  nights" 
on  the  town  caused  memories  we  will 
never  forget. 

The  two  weeks  at  Camp  Miniwanca  - 
with  its  frontier -type  living  and 


very  different  from  the  easy  living 
in  St.  Louis  -  provided  us  with  some 
of  the  most  thought -provoking  and 
challenging  ideas  we  had  ever  faced. 
Morning  classes  in  ethics  and  reli- 
gious development,  a  daily  talk  by 
some  very  prominent  person  on  what 
he  considered  to  be  "life's  essen- 
tials" were  part  of  the  regular  sche- 
dule.  These  talks  and  the  examples 
displayed  by  the  speakers  shamed  us 
for  the  small  development  of  our 
abilities,  but  also  challenged  us  to 
the  fullest  development  and  exploita- 
tion of  our  abilities  and  talents. 
Daily  softball  and  volleyball  games, 
water  and  track  meets,  plus  physical 
training  and  a  daily  6:30  a.  m.  dip 
in  the  48*^  water  of  Lake  Michigan 
were  part  of  the  vigorous  physical 
training. 


Now  what  is  the  significance 
of  this  type  of  training  and  fellow- 
ship?  Have  you  ever  really  thought 
about  your  life  philosophy  concerning 
social,  religious,  physical,  and  men- 
tal growth?   Is  each  phase  of  develop- 
ment up  to  par?   Are  they  in  balance? 
This  was  the  underlying  theme  to  all 
our  activities  -  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  a  balanced  four-fold  way.   Can 
you  accept  Mr.  Danforth 's  challenge 
to  "stand  tall"  -  develop  physically; 
"think  tall"  -  develop  mentally;  "smile 
tall"  -  develop  socially;  and  "live 
tall"  -  develop  spiritually?   Consider 
these  things.   They  will  have  a  direct 
influence  on  your  future .   Once  we  be- 
gin living  up  to  these  challenges,  we 
too  can  take  Mr.  Danforth 's  motto  as 
our  own  and  be  proud  "to  be  my  own 
self  at  my  very  best  all  the  time." 
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THE    SMALL   GRAIN     STORY 


by 
Jimmy  Palmer 


When  you  read  or  hear  that  a  new 
variety  of  small  grain  has  been  released, 
do  you  realize  what  the  development  of  the 
variety  has  entailed?   Actually  the  process 
is  a  long  and  rather  complicated  one. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  small  grain 
breeder  wanted  to  develop  a  new  variety 
of  oats,  starting  f^om  "scratch"  in  1963. 
This  first  year,  he  would  select  two 
varieties,  each  having  different  desir- 
able characteristics  that  the  breeder 
would  like  to  have  in  one  variety.   He 
would  proceed  to  cross  the  two  varieties 
and  save  the  seed  produced . 

The  following  year,  1964,  the  1963 
seed  would  be  planted  to  produce  the  Fx 
generation,  which  would  be  genotypically 
al ike . 

In  1965,  the  seed  from  the  F-j^  plants 
would  be  planted  to  give  the  F2  generation 
in  which  there  would  be  a  "sorting  out" 
or  segregation  for  types.   From  these 
plants,  the  breeder  would  select  and  har- 
vest plants  according  to  disease  resistance, 
rate  of  maturity,  height,  and  other  pheno- 
typic  characteristics. 

In  1966,  one  row  would  be  grown  from 
each  one  of  these  selected  F2  generation 
plants,  the  result  being,  the  F3  generation. 
Among  the  F3  plants,  the  breeder  would 
make  selections  among  individual  rows  and 
among  individual  plants.   This  means  that 
many  rows  will  probably  be  discarded. 

In  1967,  there  would  simply  be  a 
repeat  of  the  production,  selection,  and 
harvesting  of  seed--this  time  the  F4 
generation  seed . 

In  1968,  the  breeder  would  select 
and  cut  from  the  F5  generation  those 
rows  which  are  uniform  and  desirable 
for  disease  resistance,  height,  maturity, 
etc.   These  would  be  entered  in  preliminary 
yield  tests  in  1969  .   Non-uniform  rows 
can  be  reselected  for  further  observation. 

The  process  of  yield  trials  would 
continue  in  1970  and  1971  with  the  best 
selections  being  planted  in  state-wide 
yield  tests.  18 


In  1972,  state  yield  tests  would 
continue  and  the  commercial  production 
of  pure  seed,  Breeders  seed  would  be 
initiated  in  this  the  tenth  year. 

In  1973,  preliminary  seed  increase 
would  be  started  on  the  most  promising 
selection  or  selections  with  the  pro- 
duction of  Foundation  Seed. 

The  next  year,  1974,  would  be 
spent  increasing  the  pure  seed  stock 
to  Registered  Seed,  while  yield  tests 
would  be  continued. 

In  1975,  after  thirteen  years  of 
extensive  yield  and  performance  tests, 
the  strain  may  be  named  and  released 
to  certified  seed  growers  if  the 
strains  performance  exceeds  the 
standards  of  currently  recommended 
varieties  . 

After  fourteen  years-1976- 
Certified  Seed  would  be  available  for 
the  farmer  to  plant. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that 
fourteen  years  is  a  minimum  time  for 
the  production  of  a  small  grain 
variety.   However,  the  Sumter  Oat, 
developed  and  released  recently  by 
Clemson,  required  only  nine  years 
due  to  the  fact  that  occasionally 
two  generations  were  produced  in  one 
year.   This  was  done  by  producing  one 
generation  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
winter  and  another  in  Idaho  during  the 
summer . 

After  the  new  variety  has  been 
released  and  is  being  grown  by  the  farmers, 
a  continuous  supply  of  Breeder  Seed  is 
provided  (in  South  Carolina)  for  the  South 
Carolina  Foundation  Seed  Organization, 
for  continued  production  of  Foundation  and 
Registered  Seed 


A  FRESHMAN   CATCHES   HIS  BREATH 


by 
Thomas  0.  Mil liken 


The  bell  rang  ending  my  fourth 
period  class.   "Whewl  I'm  glad  today's 
classes  are  over  I"  Though  I  look 
forward  to  resting  in  the  afternoon, 
I  realize  that  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  studying  to  do,  which  was  something 
I  rarely  did  in  high  school.   I  look 
back  to  those  days  of  ten-- the  games, 
the  dances,  the  leisure  time.   So 
often  I  wasted  time,  having  no  respon- 
sibility and  no  great  problems.   All 
of  this  has  changed.   Now  I'm  my  own 
boss,  investing  my  time  wisely  or 
spending  it  foolishly.   If  I  make  a 
mistake  now,  I  have  to  answer  to  the 
consequences  myself.   Sure,  Mom  and 
Dad  will  stick  by  me,  but  they  are 
not  here  at  the  moment  of  decision. 
They  won't  be  in  my  room  to  prod  me 
into  studying.   This  is  something  I 
must  do  myself . 

Graduation  from  high  school  was  a 
big  thrill,  but  minor  to  that  I  felt 
on  entering  Clemson.   After  being  here 
only  a  few  weeks,  I  realized  the 
importance  of  a  good  academic  back- 
ground in  high  school.   I  realize 
now  that  the  advice  given  to  me  by  my 
counselors  and  by  my  parents  was 
meant  to  help,  not  punish  me.   It 
was  not  until  I  tried  to  make  the 
adjustment  to  college  life  that  I 
realized  this. 

The  first  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man year  is  considered  to  be  the  hardest, 
as  it's  not  only  adjustment  to  your 
school  work,  but  to  the  new  environment 
as  well  that  influences  your  outcome. 
There  are  so  many  new  and  different 
challenges  awaiting  that  confusion 
hinders  accomplishment.   For  the  first 
time,  I  find  myself  realizing  the 
task  ahead  of  me.   Changing  my 
high  school  attitude  to  meet  college 
demands  will  be  necessary  for  success 
at  Clemson,  I  am  sure.   Many  pleasures 
will  have  to  take  second  place  as  I 
begin  trying  to  "put  first  things 
first." 


I  find  I  have  acquired  a  sixth  sense, 
which  is  the  sense  of  balance.   I  have 
discovered  that  this  sense  is  the  most 
important  sense  to  a  college  freshman. 
Whether  he  wastes  his  time  and  money 
doing  nothing  or  invests  them  prudently 
for  the  future  is  his  decision.   The 
old  men  have  the  wisdom,  but  the  fresh- 
men and  youth  have  the  imagination.   If 
these  two  characteristics  could  be  com- 
bined, this  combination  would  prove  to 
be  the  unbeatable  power  in  the  conquest 
of  the  mind's  worst  enemy- -  indolence  . 
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AGRARIAN      PHILOSOPHY 

By 


In  the  spring  of  1962,  the 
Student  Agricultural  Council  be- 
gan a  program  called  "Operation 
Contact."  The  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  encourage  Clemson 
students  co  contact  high  school 
students  concerning  their  plans 
for  college  study. 

Enrollment  has  decreased  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  rather 
steadily  in  recent  years.   What 
has  been  the  cause  for  this? 
In  our  contact  with  high  school 
students  and  college  undergrad- 
uates it  seems  evident  that  ag- 
riculture is  presented  publicly 
as  being  outdated,  as  offering 
few  jobs  except  those  involving 
only  manual  labor  and  low  sala- 
ries, and  as  being  related  only 
to  production  on  the  farm  itself. 
True,  the  need  for  numbers  of 
farmers  is  decreasing,  although 
there  will  always  be  room  and 
success  for  the  well -trained 
ambitious  individual  who  desires 
to  farm.   This  is  only  half  the 
story.   Agriculture  now  encom- 
passes many  of  the  industries 
formerly  thought  to  have  little 
relation  to  farming.   The  fellow 
who  is  interested  in  engineering 
is  needed  in  Agriculture.   The 
fellow  or  gal  with  a  yen  for 
chemistry,  for  journalism,  pub- 
lic service,  or  business  adminis- 
tration all  have  important  places 
in  the  great  Agricultural  complex, 
This  is  our  hope--to  present  a 
true  picture  of  Agriculture  to- 
day--to  show  that  it  is  a  field 
of  work  encompassing  almost  all 
fields  of  specialized  interests. 

What  about  it,  Ag .  students? 
Will  you  help  us  present  a  true 


picture  of  the  "new  challenge  in 
Agriculture?"  We  aren't  asking 
for  recruits.   We  ask  only  that 
students  be  able  to  see  Agricul- 
ture in  its  true  prospective  be- 
fore making  their  choice  of  a 
major  field  of  study.   Only  if 
the  student  is  convinced  of  his 
choice  can  he  give  or  receive 
benefit  from  his  work  and  study. 

What  about  it  High  School 
Student?   Do  you  think  that  Agri- 
culture involves  nothing  more 
than  daily  manure  shoveling  or 
"dirt  farming"  and  daily  drud- 
gery?  If  so,  request  more  in- 
formation; the  snap  decision  you 
have  made  is  wrong.   Regardless 
of  your  interests.  Agriculture 
has  a  place  for  you.   Think  it 
over  and  be  sure,  before  you 
make  a  choice  I   If  you  have  an 
Agricultural  background  and  an 
interest  in  related  fields-- 
science,  business,  production-- 
your  place  is  carved  into  the 
industry  if  you  will  utilize  it. 

High  School  Guidance  Coun- 
selors, principals,  and  teachers, 
will  you  give  us  a  chance  to 
present  the  "new  challenge  in 
Agriculture"  to  any  gr<mp  in  your 
school?   Perhaps  such  a  presenta- 
tion will  aid  some  student  in 
choosing  the  right  field  of  study 
and  will  prevent  the  disillusion- 
ment often  found  in  students 
studying  according  to  "Dad's 
desires"  only  or  according 
to  unreasoned  decisions. 
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TALL     CORN 


Then  there  was  the  dairyman 
who  fenced  in  his  house  and  yard 
so  his  cows  could  moo  the  lawn. 


A  man  was  perched  atop  one 
of  Atlanta's  highest  buildings 
contemplating  suicide.   A  police 
man  had  made  his  way  to  the  roof 
to  try  to  persuade  the  man  not 
to  jump.   "Think  of  your  mother 
and  father,"  pleaded  the  officer 

"Haven't  any." 

"Think  of  your  wife  and 
children." 

"Haven't  any." 

"Well,  think  of  what  your 
girlfriend  might  think." 

"I  hate  women." 

"All  right,  think  of  Robert 
E.  Lee." 

"Who's  he?" 

"Go  ahead  and  jump,  you 
Damn  Yankee . " 


Two  rabbits  got  lost  and 
had  a  hare-raising  experience. 


"Pardon  me,  may  I  cut  in?" 
asked  the  young  surgeon  as  the 
operation  began. 


Ad  in  English  newspaper: 
"Owner  of  tractor  wishes  to  cor- 
respond with  widow  who  owns  a 
modern  thresher;  object  matri- 
mony; send  photograph  of  machine 


One  skeleton  to  another  as 
they  were  climbing  a  steep 
mountain:   '"Let's  sit  down  and 
rest  our  bones." 


Wine,  Women  and  song  are 
getting  me  down;  I  reckon  I'll 
have  to  quit  singing. 


The  weaker  sex  is  the  stronger 
sex  because  of  the  weakness  of 
the  stronger  sex  for  the  weaker 
sex. 


Farmer:   "And  this  is  the 
cider  press.  Ma'am." 

City  Visitor:   "How  inter- 
esting!  And  when  do  you  run  off 
the  next  edition." 


Milk,  cream,  and  butter- 
you  can't  have  one  without  the 
udder . 


Mortician  to  reporter:   "Yes, 
my  whole  business  burned  to  the 
ground.   But  fortunately  not  a 
soul  was  hurt." 


Marriage    is   like   sitting 
in  a  bathtub    -   after   you  get 
used   to   it,    it   ain't   so  hot. 


Moe:   "So  you  graduated  from 
Barber's  College?   What  was  your 
college  yell?" 

Joe:   "Cut  his  lip,  rip  his 
jaw,  leave  his  face,  rawl  rawl  rawl 
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This  Fall  Semester,  1962,  issue  of  THE  AGRARIAN  is  sponsored  by 

CLEMSON       STUDENT 
AGRICULTURAL       COUNCIL 

In  behalf  of  all  agriculture -related  clubs  on  the  Clemson  campus >  The  staff  of 
THE  AGRARIAN  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  Agricultural  Council  and 
to  each  campus  organization  contributing  to  the  Council's  fund. 
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NEW  MARKETS    ABROAD 


by 
Jimmy  Williams 
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The  above  photograph  shows  a 
steamer  taking  on  a  load  of  grain  at 
the  State  Ports  Authority  Grain  and 
Soybean  Storage  and  Export  Facility 
near  Charleston.  This  modern  facility 
has  a  total  capacity  of  640,000  bushels. 


The  Agrarian  staff  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Tom  Warren,  Information 
Director,  S.  C.  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, for  the  information  used  in  this 
article. 


Sixteen  months  ago,  December 
1961,  a  group  of  South  Carolina  farm- 
ers met  in  Columbia.  No  one  realized 
at  that  time  that  out  of  this  meeting 
would  grow  an  organization  of  farmers 
which  would  be  shipping  grain  and 
fresh  fruits  to  Europe,  and  adding 
more  than  $2  million  to  the  farmers' 
income  in  1963. 


The  group  of  farmers  was  the 
board  of  directors  of  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau.  The  organization  they 
instituted  was  the  S.  C.  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Association. 

One  of  the  first  projects  of  the 
newly  created  farmer  controlled  Mar- 
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keting  Association  was  the  operation 
of  the  state's  new  $2.  8  million  grain 
exportfacility  at  Charleston.  The  As- 
sociation was  able  to  get  the  manage- 
ment contract  after  farmers  through- 
out the  state  invested  $150,000  as  ini- 
tial operating  capital  for  the  facility. 
Farmer  investments  in  the  facility 
now  have    grown  well   over    $200,000. 

A  ship  called  at  Charleston  early 
in  February  and  wrote  a  new  page  in 
South  Carolina  agricultural  history 
and  put  state  farmers  in  the  export 
business.  It  loaded  some  300,  000 
bushels  of  soybeans  produced  by  South 
Carolinafarmers,  purchasedby  South 
Carolina  farmers  and  sold  for  export 
by  South  Carolinafarmers.  This  ship- 
ment also  put  the  Port  of  Charleston 
back  into  the  grain  export  business  - 
a  business  untouched  in  over  100 
years. 

The  money  farmers  invested  is 
now  working  for  them  in  two  ways. 
First  the  investment  is  bringing  in  a 
five  percent  interest,  and  secondly, 
by  helping  operate  a  farmer-controlled 
buying  station  for  grain,  farmers  are 
receiving  a  substantially  higher  price 
for  their  crop. 

David  H.  Sloan,  Jr.  ,  president 
of  both  South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
and  S.  C.  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  As- 
sociation, said  recently:  "For  the  first 
time  in  history,  soybeans  are  worth 
more  at  Charleston,  sub- terminal  and 
country  points  in  South  Carolina  than 
in  Chicago,  the  world's  largest  grain 
market,  and  prime  points  in  down- 
state  Illinois.  " 

The  price  paid  to  producers  for 
soybeans  in  South  Carolina  during  the 
harvesting  and  marketing  season  this 


year  has  reflected  as  much  as  62  cents 
per  bushel  over  the  government  sup- 
port price.  Prior  to  1962  farmers 
could  expect  to  receive  a  price  slightly 
above  support  levels  during  this  peri- 
od. Also,  state  farmers  were  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  export  market 
for  soybeans  without  paying  a  high 
transportation  cost  to  the  nearest  ex- 
port facility  -  Norfolk,    Virginia. 

There  may  be  several  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  the  price 
structure  change  for  soybeans  in  South 
Carolina,  but  to  the  largest  majority 
of  the  producers  who  have  received 
this  increased  income,  the  number  one 
factor  is  the  "Farm  Bureau  Elevator" 
in  Charleston. 

On  the  state's  crop  of  about 
12,000,000  bushels  of  soybeans,  the 
total  gain  in  farm  income  will  be  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  $2.  8  million  facility  completed  last 
year  by  the  South  Carolina  State  Ports 
Authority.  The  Ports  Authority  had 
constructed  the  640,000  bushel  ele- 
vator at  Charleston  under  a  mandate 
from  the  legislature  "to  provide  an 
export  facility  for  soybeans  and  other 
small  grains.  " 

Mr.  Sloan  said  the  Ports  Author- 
ity and  the  state  legislature  have  per- 
formed a  vital  service  to  state  agri- 
culture in  building  the  facility.  In  ad- 
dition to  higher  incomes,  S.  C.  farm- 
ers can  anticipate  planting  larger 
crops  of  soybeans  unless  controls  are 
levied  by  the  government. 

Although  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  South  Carolina  produced 
grain,  the  facility  can  also  act  as  a 
handler  for  mid-western  grains  to  be 
exported.      Close  behind   the  first  ex- 
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port  of  soybeans,  another  ocean-going 
freighter  called  at  the  terminal  to  load 
2000  tons  of  sx^ybean  meal.  This  meal 
was  unloaded  at  the  facility  from  rail 
cars  which  came  to  Charleston  from 
Decatur,    Illinois. 

This  farmer- controlled  Marketing 
Associationhas  not  been  satisfiedwith 
increasing  the  income  of  soybeanpro- 
ducers.  The  Association  shipped  a 
load  of  fresh  peaches  to  Europe  in 
1962  -  marking  another  first  in  S.  C  . 
agricultural  circles.  That  shipment 
was  so  successful,  the  Association 
has  been  working  with  the  peach  pro- 


ducers of  the  state  in  planning  volume 
shipments  in  1963. 

The  Marketing  Association  is  al- 
so investigating  foreign  markets  for 
sweet  potatoes,  pecans,  grape  juice 
and  other  South  Carolina  produced 
commodities. 

Just  sixteen  months  ago,  no  one 
on  Farm  Bureau's  board  of  directors 
ever  dreamed  that  the  Marketing  As- 
sociation could  mean  so  much  to  the 
state's  agricultural  economy  in  so 
little  time. 


1963  AGRICULTURAL   CALENDAR 


April  19  Annual  Clemson  -  Georgia 
Student  Branch  ASAE  Ban- 
quet University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,    Ga. 


17-19  American  Dairy  Science 
Association  Annual  Meeting 
Purdue  University,  Lafay- 
ette,   Ind. 


20      Block  and  Bridle  Club  Little 
International-Cleinson,S.C. 

26      Jersey   Heifer  Sale  -  New- 
berry,   S.  C. 


24      South      Carolina     Hereford 
Field  Day 

July  9-12    Vo-Ag    Teacher's     Confer- 
ence -   Clemson,    S.  C. 


May       4      Southeastern  Forestry  Con- 
clave -  Clemson,    S.  C. 


22-26    State  4-H  Club  Week- Clem- 
son,   S.  C. 


10  Agricultural  Economics 
Club  Faculty-Student  Ban- 
quet -  Clemson,    S.  C. 

25  Holstein  Spring  Heifer  Sale 
Saluda,   S.  C. 

June  4-7     State      FFA     Convention    - 
Clemson,    S.  C. 

11-15  Reciprocal  Meats  Confer- 
ence Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity,    Stillwater,    Okla. 


Aug.    13       South     Carolina     Guernsey 
Fall    Sale    -    Saluda,    S.    C. 

21       South       Carolina      Holstein 
Sale  -   Columbia,    S.  C. 

26-29       Farm    and    Home    Week    - 
Clemson,    S.  C. 

Oct.  21 -26   South  Carolina  State  Fair  - 
Columbia,   S.  C. 

Nov.    8         Saluda  Guernsey  Sale  -  Sa- 
luda,   S.  C. 


TO  A  FRIEND,  TEACHER,   AND    LEADER 


In  recent  weeks  and  months,  many 
tributes  have  beenbestowed  upon  very 
deserving  Professor  "Big  Ben"  Good- 
ale.  It  can  be  said  without  reserva- 
tion that  not  one  of  the  tributes  paid 
him  was  given  in  cold  formality,  but 
all  were  given  with  an  honest,  heart- 
felt appreciation  for  whathe  has  meant 
to  the  several  thousand  students  he  has 
taught,  to  the  dairy  industry  he  knows 
and  serves  so  well,  to  the  college  com- 
munity to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much 
time  and  effort,  to  the  many  profes- 
sional andhonorary  groups  which  know 
him  as  an  active  member  and  leader, 
and  to  the  many  student  organizations 
he  has  founded  and  advised  over  the 
years.  Is  there  another  who  can  claim 
active  membership  in  Phi  Eta  Sigma, 
Alpha  Zeta,  Mu  Beta  Psi,  Blue  Key, 
Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
American  Dairy  Science  Association, 
and  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors?  After  learning  of 
his  broad  scope  of  activity  and  know- 
ledge, it  perhaps  comes  as  less  of  a 
surprise  to  find  him  listed  in  "Ameri- 
can Men  of  Science,  "  "Who's  Who  in 
American  Education,  "  and  "Who  's  Who 
in  the  South  and  Southwest.  "  Indeed 
he  has  led  a  full  life  as  a  dairy  plant 
operator,  dairy  manufacturing  expert, 
professor,  department  head,  extension 
specialist,  leader  in  faculty  organiza- 
tions, consultant  to  dairies  in  eight 
states,  leader  and  adviser  of  student 
organizations  and  activities,  including 

religious  and  athletic  activities,church 
leader  and  lay  preacher,  civic  leader, 
and  a  decorated  soldier. 
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On  this  the  Twenty- fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  The  Agrarian,  we  the  staff 
proudly  salute  Professor  Goodale, 
on  behalf  of  all  past  Agrarian  Staffs, 
for  the  part  he  played  in  founding  and 
advising  our  publication.  We  join  with 
clubs  such  as  Alpha  Zeta  which  pre- 
sented him  an  official  citation  for  his 
service,  The  Student  Branch  of  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Science  Association  which 
presentedhim  the  traditional  "Guern- 
sey Jug"  Dairy  Achievement  Award, 
the  South  Carolina  Dairy  Association, 
and  the  State  Dairy  Cattle  Clubs  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  friend,  teacher, 
and  leader. 

Lacking  words  to  adequately  ex- 
press our  sentiments,  we  add  simply 
and  sincerely  "Thanks,  Prof.  Goodale, 
for  being  an  unforgettable  example  and 
inspiration  for  our  own  fullest  person- 
al development.  " 
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SUMMER  GRASS  FOR  THE   SOUTH 


by 
Boyd  Graves  and  Stan  Keaton 


Grassland  farming  today  is  play- 
ing an  important  role  in  Southern  agri- 
culture. Increased  per  acre  yields 
and  reduced  acreages  of  many  culti- 
vated crops  have  resulted  in  more  and 
more  productive  land  being  planted  to 
grass.  Favorable  climate  and  soil  in 
the  South  make  the  region  well  suited 
for  grassland  farming. 

Farmers  were  surprised  when 
breeding  work  was  begun  in  1939  to 
improve  Bermuda  grass,  because 
prior  to  this  time  Bermuda  grass  had 
been  considered  onlya  pest  which  in- 
terfered with  the  production  of  row 
crops.  Coastal  Bermuda  grass,  a  su- 
perior Bermuda  grass  hybrid,  was 
developedas  a  result  of  this  breeding 
program.  Since  its  release  for  com- 
mercial production  in  the  early  1940  's, 
over  three  million  acres  of  this  high- 
yielding  grass  have  been  established. 
Coastal  Bermuda  grass  has  become 
one  of  the  better  -  adapted  summer 
grasses  in  the  South. 

Coastal  Bermuda  grass  is  re- 
markably well  adapted  to  almost  all 
soil  types  of  the  southern  one- third 
of  the  United  States.  It  grows  well  on 
the  light  sandy  soils  of  the  Coastal 
Plain,  the  heavier  soils  of  the  Pied- 
mont, and  the  silty  soils  of  our  river 
and  bottom  lands.  However,  good  or 
moderate  drainage  is  required  for 
growth. 

The  wide  acceptance  of  Coastal 
Bermuda  grass  throughout  its  area  of 
adaptation  may  be  partially  attributed 
to  its  multiple  uses,  which  include 
grazing,  hay,  silage,  pellets,  and 
"greenchop.  " 

Grazing  trials  have  shown  the 
superiority  of  Coastal  Bermuda  grass 


over  many  other  summer  grasses  in 
amount  of  forage  produced.  When 
used  as  a  hay  crop,  it  produces  high 
yields  of  palatable  and  nutritious  for- 
age. Coastal  Bermuda  grass  fertilized 
with  200-400  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  usually  produces  forage  with  a 
crude  protein  content  of  15  percent  or 
more  and  aTDN  content  as  high  as  67 
percent.  Yields  of  8-15  tons  per  acre 
of  hay  have  been  reported  on  properly 
fertilized  fields. 

In  addition  to  being  used  for  graz- 
ing and  for  hay.  Coastal  Bermuda 
grass  is  being  utilized  more  and  more 
as  silage.  When  properly  fertilized 
and  managed,  yields  of  15-20  tons  per 
acre  if  silage  can  be  obtained.  Coast- 
al Bermuda  grass  silage  is  an  excel- 
lent feed  for  all  farm  livestock. 

Livestock  producers  in  the  South 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
feeding  of  pellets,  mainly  because  of 
high  shipping  costs  in  transporting  this 
type  feed  from  others.  Data  have  been 
obtained  which  indicate  that  Coastal 
Bermuda  grass,  when  pelletized,  will 
retain  15-20  percent  protein  and  ac- 
ceptable amounts  of  vitamins,  espe- 
cially vitamins  A  and  D. 

With  the  introduction  of  Coastal 
Bermuda  grass  to  Southern  grass- 
lands, the  revolution  to  grassland 
farming  was  initiated.  Coastal  Ber- 
muda grass  is  superior  in  yields  to 
other  summer,  permanent- type  pas- 
ture grasses  for  grazing,  hay,  and 
silage,  and  its  palatibility  and  nutri- 
tive value  have  proven  to  be  accept- 
able. The  use  of  Coastal  Bermuda 
grass  for  summer  grazing,  along  with 
its  other  multiple  uses,  has  done  much 
toward  promoting  livestock  production 
in  the  South. 


RURAL  PEOPLE  ON    THE  MOVE 


by 
Joe  McComb 

We've  broken  land  and  cleared  it,    but  we're  tired  of  where  we  are, 
They  say  that  wild  Nebraska  is  a  better  place  by  far. 
There's  gold  in  far  Wyoming,    there's  black  earth  in  loway. 
So  pack  up  the  kids  and  blankets,    for  we're  moving  out  today. 

Benet 


Americans  have  always  been  a 
moving,  restless,  courageous  people. 
During  the  Colonial  Period,  they  often 
packed  up  and  moved  to  richer  land. 
These  were  farmers  moving  to  new 
farmland.  At  this  time  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  of  America  earned  their 
living  on  the  farms,  and  this  number 
did  not  show  any  appreciable  change 
until  after  the  War  Between  the  States. 
By  1870,  about  half  of  the  workers 
were  on  farms.  Soon  the  open  range 
began  to  shrink  and  the  frontier  was 
a  thing  of  the  past.  By  the  mid  1890's, 
although  America  was  still  predomi- 
nately a  land  of  agriculture,  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  was  about  42  percent 
of  the  nation's  workers.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  technology  about  the  turn  of 
the  century,  a  striking  change  took 
place  in  all  aspects  of  America.  Its 
effect  upon  agriculture  was  quite  sig- 
nificant, particularly  in  the  population 
shift  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  By 
1940  only  a  little  over  18  percent  of 
the    nation's   workers   were   farmers. 

The  trend  of  the  nation  is  indica- 
tive of  what  was  happening  in  the  South. 

Let  us  take  a  small  segment  of 
the  South,  Orangeburg  County,  South 
Carolina,    and    see  how  the  population 


has  shifted  since  1940,  why  it  has 
shifted,  and  what  effect  this  shifting 
has  had  on  agriculture  in  this  area. 
From  this  small  area,  we  will  get  a 
picture  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
South. 

According  to  the  U.  S. Census,  the 
rural  farm  population  was  40,258  in 
1940;  in  I960,  the  number  had  de- 
creased to  20,904.  The  I960  labor 
force  for  the  county  was  estimated  at 
25,000  of  which  7,000  were  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Data  furnished  by  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  in- 
dicates a  loss  of  3,  660  agricultural 
employees  during  the  1950-1960  dec- 
ade and  a  gain  of  4,  500  in  non-agri- 
cultural employment.  Migration  from 
the  county  averaged  a  little  over  a 
thousand  persons  per  year  in  each  of 
the  ten  years. 

In  a  personal  interview,  Mr.  J. 
C.  King,  County  Agent  of  Orangeburg 
County,  said  that  although  the  county 
is  predominately  a  rural  county,  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  farming 
is  declining  rapidly.  In  1940-1960, 
the  population  increased  7  percent; 
the  rural  non-farm  population  inc  r eas  - 
ed  161  percent;  the  urban  increased 
32  percent;  but  the  rural  population 
decreased  50  percent. 
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Why  have  they  left  the  farms  ? 
Government  programs  that  curtailed 
crop  acreage  caused  many  workers  to 
leave  the  farm;  on  top  of  that  carae 
the  war,  the  expansion  of  defense  and 
war  industries  and  higher  wages.  Small 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
their  volume  of  production  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  larger  farms; 
therefore,  they  have  shifted  to  non- 
farm  employment.  Then  too,  highly 
mechanized  farms  need  fewer  work- 
ers. 

How  does  this  shift  affect  agricul- 
ture? The  trend  is  toward  larger 
farms  with  more  machinery.  Mr. 
King  said  that  the  average  farm  acre- 
age in  Orangeburg  County  in  1930  was 
57.6  acres,  whereas  it  was  133.7  in 
1959.  During  this  time  the  number  of 
farms  decreased  from  7,329  to  3,415. 
He  stated  that  25  percent  of  the  county 
farmers  produce  and  market  about  75 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  agricul- 
tural products.  He  also  stated  that 
there  is  a  decided  drop  in  the  number 
of  share  -  cropper  and  tenant  opera- 
tors. There  is  a  shift  from  row  crop 
to  cover  crops,  and  about  one-fifth  of 
the    cropland   has    been   put   into  Con- 


servation Reserve  and  other  govern- 
ment farm  programs.  Another  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  County  Agent 
brought  out  was  that  there  are  cur- 
rently in  the  County  only  fifty  farm 
operators  under  twenty-five  years  old 
and    557    who  are    sixty-five  or  older. 

The  farmers  no  longer  try  to  be 
self-sufficient;they  have  turned  to  spe  - 
cialization;  they  contract  with  firms 
to  do  jobs  such  as  crop  dusting  and 
application  of  fertilizers.  There  is 
an  increased  interest  in  cooperative 
marketing,  and  an  eagerness  to  try 
new  ideas.  The  new  field  design  for 
power  farming  in  some  sections  of  the 
South  is  an  example. 

The  picture,  then,  that  we  get 
of  the  South 's  agriculture  as  revealed 
by  the  data  from  Orangeburg  County, 
South  Carolina,  indicates  definite 
trends.  Agriculture  in  the  South  is 
becoraing  a  highly  mechanized,  com- 
petitive and  commercial  business 
which  will  require  the  best  manage- 
rial skills,  business  principles,  and 
scientific  practices.  Those  who  have 
the  skills,  ambition  and  energy,  can 
look  forward  to  a  successful  career 
in  agriculture.  With  increasing  use 
of  capital  and  management  skills, 
there  may  be  in  some  cases  a  strong 
call  to  educate  the  kids  and  enlarge 
the  farm.  None  the  less,  it  appears 
that  many  more  small  inefficient 
farmers  must  yet  say,  "So  pack  up 
the  kids  and  blankets,  for  we're  mov- 
ing out  today.  " 


OLD  CROPS  -  NEW  WAYS 


by 
Jeff  Denit 


Picture,  if  you  will,  thirty-five 
acres  of  beautiful,  rolling  farmland 
vividly  green  in  a  mature  crop  of  al- 
falfa. You  have  hired  fifteen  capable 
laborers  with  scythes  to  cut  the  al- 
falfa for  hay.  At  the  day's  end,  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  man-hours  later, 
the  crop  has  been  cut.  Some  patches 
of  alfalfa  are  still  standing  but  you 
have  to  allow  for  low  efficiency  when 
dealing  with  manual  labor.  At  least 
the  crop  has  beenharvested.  Tomor- 
row, the  men  will  return  to  pitch  the 
hay  onto  a  wagon  and  haul  it  to  the 
barn  -  unless  weather  interferes. 

This  illustrates  the  situation  as 
it  was  in  the  South  just  sixty  years 
ago,  but  the  Agricultural  Revolution 
brought  automation  to  society  and  the 
Agricultural  Engineer  brought  mech- 
anization to  the  farm.  Vast  research 
on  the  part  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
in  cooperation  with  other  engineering 
fields,  has  resulted  in  phenomenal 
improvement  infarm  output,  harvest- 
ing methods  and  overall  production 
efficiency. 

Farm  mechanization  could  have 
occurred  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
about  1900,  but  it  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  the  South  where  even  though 
a  farnning  economy  prevailed,  mech- 
anization arrived  relatively  late.  At 
any  rate,  let's  re-analyze  our  problem 
and  harvest  that  alfalfa  crop  using  the 
modern  machinery  and  methods  of  to- 
day's progressive  agriculture.  Thirty- 
five  acres  seems  like  a  great  amount 
ofland  toharvestproperly  in  one  day- 
and  it  is!  Now,  however,  in  fourteen 
man-hours,  one  farmer  can  mow  the 
field,  bale  the  hay  and  figure  the  prof- 
its. After  all  this  he  is  still  avail- 
able for  anight  with  the  "boys.  "  That 
is  certainly  a  vast  improvement  in 
labor  costs  and  efficiency! 


Certainly,  no  treatment  of  the 
advances  in  Southern  Agriculture  is 
complete  without  mention  of  cotton, 
even  if  it  isn't  "King  "anymore.  Where 
thousands  of  laborers  once  hand-pick- 
ed the  cotton  crop  a  few  hundred  self- 
propelledmachines  now  move  through 
the  fields  and  pick  ten  acres  a  day  per 
machine  -   clean. 

The  dark  horizons  of  farming  have 
receded,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be 
improved  upon.  Agricultural  Engi- 
neers are  constantly  at  work  to  de- 
vise new  machinery,  methods,  and 
better  ways  to  apply  them.  The  South 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  nation  in  the 
world;  it  will  continue  to  be  through 
further  research  and  increased  auto- 
mation on  the  farm. 
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TRENDS   IN   DAIRYLAND,  SOUTH 


by 
Jon  M.    Rogers 


The  dairyman  of  today  is  a  pro- 
duction genius.  Let  anyone  who  doubts 
this  statement  review  these  revealing 
facts. Twenty  years  ago  there  were  ap- 
proximately four  million  dairy  farm- 
ers, while  today  there  are  only  about 
one  million.  Twelve  years  ago  there 
were  twenty-two  million  dairy  cows, 
but  today  there  are  only  seventeenmil- 
lion.  The  average  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Association herdhas  grown 
from  twenty- seven  to  thirty-nine  cows 
in  fifteen  years,  and  the  average  milk 
production  per  cow  per  year  has  in- 
creased more  than  seventy  percent  in 
the  past  twenty  years. 

Dairy  farmers  have  accoraplished 
this  miracle  of  production  in  response 
to  challenges  posed  by  the  "cost-price 
squeeze,"  the  acute  "farm  labor  short- 
age, "  and  changes  following  the  war 
years.  Faced  with  these  challenges, 
the  dairy  farmer  imraediately  set  a- 
bout  streamlining  andmodernizing  his 
entire  operation.  Today,  the  dairy 
farmer  with  his  up-graded  herd,  mod- 
ernizedmilking  set-up,  bulk  tank,  and 
mechanized  feeding  units  is  a  busi- 
nessman w^ith  a  huge  investment. 

Agricultural  leaders  in  the  South 
have  emphasized  in  the  past  that  the 
Southeasthas  almost  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  increasing  milk  production 
and  sales.  We  have  the  advantages 
of  mild  winters  which  permit  year- 
round  grazing,  and  profitable  mar- 
kets created  by  current  deficit  sup- 
plies of  milk  products  and  an  increas- 
ed urban  population.     Another  impor- 


tant point  is  the  current  availability 
of  labor  due  to  "under-employment  " 
which  has  resulted  from  past  over- 
emphasis on  row  crop  farming. 

Within  our  southern  sector  there 
are  two  classes  of  dairymen.  There 
is  the  one  with  at  least  forty  to  sixty 
high-producing  cows,  who  has  suffi- 
cient land  in  good  pasture  and  crop 
land  of  high  fertility  to  support  these 
cows.  This  commercial  dairyman  can 
produce  high  quality  milk  in  sufficient 
volume  to  pay  for  the  dairy  barn  equip- 
ment. He  is  the  ideal  producer  of 
Grade  A  milk,  with  low  overhead  per 
cow,  and  a  substantial,  regular  in- 
come from  his  herd. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
group  of  farmers  who  have  small  herds 
of  from  one  to  five  cows,  andwho  just 
do  not  have  the  land  or  capital  neces- 
sary to  become  commercial  dairy 
farmers.  Without  doubt,  the  wide- 
spread use  of  artificial  insemination 
and  the  introduction  of  dependable  for- 
age crops  can  increase  the  milk  pro- 
duction on  small  farms  utilizing  dair- 
ying as  a  sideline. 

Farm  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products  in  the  South  have  in- 
creased in  the  past  ten  years,  indi- 
cating the  growth  and  growing  irapor- 
tance  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  South. 
With  a  decrease  in  the  total  number 
of  farms  reporting  milk  cows,  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dairy  farms, 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  number 
of  cows  per  dairy  farm,  indications 
are  that  dairying  is  becoming  more 
widely  a  full-time  operation,  rather 
than  a  supplementary  enterprise. 


RESEARCH  ON   STEM   ROT  RESISTANCE 


by 
Ronnie  Robbins 


The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  research  paper  presentedby  Hor- 
ticulture Junior,  Ronnie  Robbins,  at 
the  Regional  meeting  of  the  Collegiate 
Branch  of  the  Araerican  Society  of 
Horticultural  Science  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  in  February.  Ronnie  will 
compete  in  the  national  contest  against 
other  regional  winners  in  the  summer. 
For  success  inhis  early  research  and 
for  winning  with  his  paper,  he  is  to 
be  congratulated. 


Stem  rot,  or  fusarium  wilt,  of  the 
sweet  potato  is  very  widespread  and 
is  very  destructive  in  many  areas. 
Each  year  growers  suffer  decreased 
stands  and  decreased  yields  from  stem 
rot.  Sometimes  entire  fields  are  com- 
pletely wiped  out. 

Unfortunately,  the  Puerto  Rico, 
one  of  the  most  important  varieties 
of  the  soft-fleshed  type  sweet  potatoes, 
is  very  susceptible  to  stem  rot.  Va- 
rieties showing  degrees  of  resistance 
have  been  developed  and  are  gaining 
acceptance  in  some  areas.  However, 
susceptible  varieties  are  still  being 
used  extensively  because  they  exhibit 
some  desirable  characteristics  which 
the  stem  rot  resistant  varieties  do  not 
have.  For  this  reason,  some  cultural 
practice  to  reduce  the  susceptibility 
to  stem  rot  would  be    very  desirable. 

The  experiments  reported  in  this 
paper  were  initiated  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  calcium  nutrition  on  stem 
rot  of  sweet  potatoes  and  theeffectof 
holding  the  slips  prior  to  exposure  to 
the  disease  organism. 


The  stem- rot  susceptible  variety 
Puerto  Rico  was  used.  The  roots  of 
the  slips  were  trimmed  and  the  slips 
dipped  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  sus- 
pension containing  the  stem  rot  fun- 
gus. Immediately  after  inoculation, 
the  slips  were  transplanted  to  a  green- 
house bench  in  rows  six  inches  apart. 
The  temperature  of  the  bench  was  kept 
at  85°  t  2°. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  calcium 
nutrition  applied  during  sprouting,  two 
lots  of  sweet  potatoes  were  bedded. 
One  lot  received  a  full  nutrient  solu- 
tion of  a  high  calciiom  content  along 
with  weekly  foliar  applications  of  cal- 
cium chloride.  The  other  lot  received 
a   minus  calcixxm  nutrient  solution. 
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To  determine  the  effect  of  cal- 
cium nutrition  applied  after  trans- 
planting, two  replicates  of  160  plants 
each  received  a  minus  calcium  nutri- 
ent solution  after  transplanting. 


To  determine  the  effect  of  a  heal- 
ing period  between  the  time  of  pulling 
the  slips  and  inoculation,  one  group 
of  160  slips  was  pulled  and  the  roots 
trimmed  96  hours  prior  to  inoculation. 
A  second  group  of  160  slips  was  pulled 
and  the  roots  trimmed  48  hours  prior 
to  inoculation.  A  third  group  of  160 
slips  was  pulled  and  the  roots  trimmed 
24  hours  prior  to  inoculation.  A  fourth 
and  final  group  of  160  slips  was  pulled 
and  the  roots  trimmed  6  hours  prior 
to  inoculation.  During  the  period  be- 
tween the  time  the  slips  were  pulled 
and  the  time  of  inoculation,  the  slips 
ere    kept   at   85°  F    _   2    ,     and   under 
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humid  conditions 


In  this  experiment,  those  plants 
whichwereheldat85°  F  ;|"  2°  andhigh 
relative  humidity  for  24  hours  between 
pulling  and  inoculation  showed  much 
more  resistance  to  stem  rot  than  did 
those  plants   which   were  inoculated  6 


hours  after  pulling.  The  plants  which 
were  held  for  48  and  96  hours  exhib- 
ited about  the  same  amount  of  resist- 
ance as  did  those  which  were  held  for 
24  hours.  Thus,  it  is  concluded  that 
suberizationof  the  sweet  potato  plants 
in  this  experiment  occurred  within  24 
hours. 


Following     are     the      conclusions 
drawn  from  this  experiment: 

(1)  The  results  on  calcium  nutrition 
were  inconclusive  because  of  a  burn- 
ing and  stunting  effect  caused  by  the 
high  concentration  of  calcium  chloride 
applied  as  a  foliar  spray. 

(2)  Slips  which  received  either  a  24  , 
48,  or  96  hour  healing  period  at  85°F 
and  high  relative  humidity  between  the 
time  they  were  pulled  and  the  time 
they  were  inoculated  showed  much 
more  resistance  to  stem  rot  than  did 
those  slips  which  were  inoculated  6 
hours  after  pulling. 

(3)  Apparently  24  hours  only  was  nec- 
essary for  this  beneficial  effect.  And 
since  this  beneficial  effect  occurred 
within  24  hours,  it  is  assumed  that 
suberization  rather  than  periderm 
formation  was  responsible. 


GRADED  FEEDER   CATTLE   SALES 


by 
George  Dorn 


Within  the  last  decade,  many- 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Southern 
agriculture.  One  relatively  new  addi- 
tion to  the  livestock  industry  has  been 
feeder  cattle  sales.  These  sales  are 
growing  in  magnitude  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  are  greatly  benefitting  the 
state's  cattle  producers. 

First  and  foremost  they  supply  a 
good  market  for  feeder  cattle;  second- 
ly, they  insure  that  only  the  better 
quality  animals  will  be  sold.  To  be- 
gin with,  only  steers  and  heifers  of 
the  beef  breeds  may  be  sold.  Prior 
to  the  sale,  these  cattle  are  field  in- 
spectedby  a  county  committee.  Every 
male  animal  must  be  castrated  and 
completely  healed  before  this  animal 
can  be  sold.  All  must  be  dehorned 
before  being  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  producer  must  show  evi- 
dence that  all  cattle  sold  have  been 
vaccinated  for  blackled,  malignant 
edema,  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia 
within   a    specified    time    limit.       The 


cattle  sold  should  weigh  at  least  300 
pounds,  and  must  grade  "medium"  or 
higher.  All  heifers  must  be  guaran- 
teed open  and  must  have  beencalfhood 
vaccinated  for  brucellosis. 

These  are  just  a  few  reasons  why 
only  higher  quality  cattle  are  consign- 
ed to  these  sales. 

Fiftypercent  of  all  the  cattle  sold 
in  these  sales  remain  in  South  Caro- 
lina, providing  the  housewife  with  the 
high  quality  beef  which    she  desires. 

There  are  five  feeder  cattle  sales 
held  annually  in  South  Carolina  each 
fall.  These  are  held  in  Bennetts ville, 
Greenwood,  Spartanburg,  York,  and 
Ehrhardt. 

In  1962,  a  total  of  4,344  head  were 
sold  in  the  five  sales.  These  consti- 
tuted cattle  produced  by  240  producers 
from  31   counties. 

Of  the  total  niimber  of  cattle  sold, 
3,  038  were  steers.  They  weighed  an 
average  of  492  pounds  and  brought  an 
average  selling  price  of  25.  64  cents 
per  pound.  The  heifers  sold  for  an 
average  of  almost  2.  5  cents  less  per 
pound  than  did  the  steers. 

The  greatestpercentage  of  steers 
graded  "good,  "while  most  of  the  heif- 
ers graded  "medium.  " 

Yes,  feeder  cattle  sales  are  a 
growing  part  of  South  Carolina's  live- 
stock industry,  and  each  year  they 
prove  their  value  by  the  niimber  and 
quality  of  cattle  sold  through  them. 
Last  year,  the  gross  income  from  the 
five  fall  sales  amounted  to  slightly 
over  $500,  000. 00. 
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A  NEW  FERTILIZER 

by 
James  H.    Crawford 


Sweet  potatoes  have  been  grown 
in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  states  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  but  not 
until  the  last  fifteen  years  has  any  par- 
ticular emphasis  been  placed  on  the 
production  of  a  sweet  potato  that  has 
high  quality.  Considerable  work  has 
been  done  in  breeding  potatoes  that 
have  a  high  yield,  disease  resistance, 
good  color  and  cooking  characteris- 
tics,   and  storage  qualities. 

In  December  1962,  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  for  South  Carolina  es- 
timated annual  sweet  potato  acreage 
during  the  period  1951-1960  was  19,400 
acres.  The  acreage  in  1961  was  8 
thousand  acres  harvested,  and  in  1962, 
9  thousand  acres.  The  average  yield 
of  sweetpotatoes  during  the  1951-1960 
period  was  98  bushels  per  acre.  In 
1961  the  yield  was  111.5  bushels  per 
acre,  and  in  1962,  121.  2  bushels  per 
acre.  The  value  of  the  crop  in  1961  was 
$2, 125, 000,  and  in  1962,  $2, 552, 000. 

CaroGold,  a  new  sweetpotato  va- 
riety, which  was  released  by  the  South 
Carolina  Experimental  Station  in  1958, 
has  very  good  characteristics  except 
poor  sprouting  habit.  The  need  for 
development  of  a  treatment  that  would 
increase  sprout  production  and  yield 
of  the  CaroGold  prompted  this  study. 
Previous  experiments  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  other  crops  indicated humic 
acid  fractions  would  increase  plant 
growth  and  yield. 

A  propagating  media  consisting 
of  half  creek  sand  and  half  loamy  soil 
was  used  in  the  bed.  The  media  was 
mixed  thoroughly  and  three  treatments 


were  prepared  for  the  quadruplicate 
plots  as  follows:  (1)  Check,  (2)  one, 
and  (3)  two  grams  of  humate  per  pound 
of  media.  The  sweet  potato  roots  , 
which  were  composed  of  comparable 
lots  of  20  roots  each,  were  treated  by 
soaking  in  a  solution  of  water  contain- 
ing 10  percenthumate.  Duration  treat- 
ments for  time  of  soaking  were:  check, 
30,  60,  and  90  minutes.  After  soak- 
ing, each  lot  of  roots  was  bedded  in 
each  of  the  media  treatments. 

Plants  from  the  treatments  were 
pulled  five  times,  counted,  weighed 
and  planted  in  a  field  experiment.  The 
treatments  in  the  field  consisted  of  a 
check;  400  and  800  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  12-9-6  inorganic  fertilizer;  and  400 
and  800  pounds  per  acre  of  a  12-9-6 
humate. 

There  was  a  significant  increase 
in  number  of  sprouts  with  the  media 
treatments.  The  soaking  of  the  roots 
decreased  sprout  production  although 
sprouts  were  produced  10  days  ear- 
lier when  compared  to  other  treat- 
raents.  The  yield  of  number  one  grade 
potatoes  was  significantly  increased 
by  the  soaking  of  the  roots  in  the  10 
percent  humate  solution.  Results  of 
the  media  treatment  show  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  yield  of  number  two 
grade  of  sweet  potatoes.  Interaction 
of  the  media  and  soaking  treatments 
resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in 
yield  of  the  number  two  grade. 

The  field  experiment  resulted  in 
a  significant  increase  in  yield  of  all 
grades  of  potatoes  except  the  jumbo 
grade. 
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THE  CHANGING  PEACH  INDUSTRY 


by 
Lein  Dillard 


In  the  production  of  peaches,  as 
in  most  other  industries,  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  past  25  years 
which  have  greatly  affected  the  indus- 
try. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  peach 
producers  that  the  industry  was  more 
prosperous  25  years  ago  than  it  is  to- 
day. The  grower  then  only  had  to 
worry  aboutwhether  or  not  the  weath- 
er would  permit  him  to  have  a  peach 
crop.  In  those  days  there  were  pri- 
marily two  or  three  varieties  that  were 
grown  --  Elbe rta.  Golden  Jubilee,  and 
Georgia  Belle. Each  of  these  ripened  at 
a  different  time  and  there  was  always 
a  goodmarketfor  peaches.  Increasing 
production  costs  and  stagnant  market 
prices  are  requiring  more  and  more 
efficiency  for  success  today. 

Peaches  themselves  have  under- 
gone a  revolution  in  the  last  25  years. 
Since    the    time    of   the    three  -  variety 


peach  industry,  many  new  varieties 
have  been  introduced  and  sold  to  the 
orchardist  as  "the  peach  of  tomor- 
row. "  Many  of  these  new,  "fabulous 
varieties"  have  failed  in  their  desir- 
able characteristics  andbeen  discard- 
ed after  only  a  few  years.  Some  have 
developed  as  advertisedand  improved 
the  quality  and  appeal  of  peaches,  but 
while  these  successful  varieties  have 
helped,  others  of  poor  quality  have 
created  a  bad  taste  in  the  mind  of  the 
consumer.  It  is  true  with  peaches  as 
it  is  with  most  other  things  that  one 
always  remembers  the  bad  longer  than 
he  remembers  the  good.  The  poor 
varieties  have  hurt  the  market  for  high 
quality  peaches  because  of  their  poor 
consumer  impression. 

The  methods  of  growing  peaches 
have  changed  with  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  of  cultivation,  fertiliza- 
tion, and  pest  control.  Irrigation  has 
helped  growers  produce  larger  and 
better     quality     peaches,      especially 
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during  dry  weather.  The  main  help 
that  the  orchardist  has  received  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  controlling 
peach  pests.  Research  has  developed 
new  insecticides  which  now  control  the 
peach  tree  borer  and  fruit  moth  to  a 
greater  degree,  making  the  orchard- 
ist's  work  much  easier.  Clemson 
College's  departments  have  done  ex- 
cellent work  in  South  Carolina  along 
this  line. 

There  have  been  so  many  changes 
in  the  methods  of  packing  peaches  for 
shipment  that  it  is  hard  for  the  grower 
himself  to  keep  up  with  them.  Some 
of  the  better  changes  have  aided  in 
getting  the  peaches  to  market  without 
serious  bruises  or  brown  rot  damage. 
One  of  the  first  changes  from  strictly 
hand  packing  was  the  "defuzzer  "which 
brushes  the  fuzz  off  the  peaches.  About 
the  same  time,  a  new  machine  was 
developed  which  sized  the  peaches  au- 
tomatically, These  techniques  speeded 
up  the  process  of  packing  peaches  and 
added  to  consumer  appeal.  Now,  vary- 
ing sizes  of  containers  are  used  to 
cater  to  the  desires  of  all  consumers-  - 
another  consumer  appeal. 

One  of  the  better  developments 
has  been  the  introduction  of  hydro- 
cooling,  in  which  packed  peaches  are 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  near  40*-* 
in  a  shower  of  cold,  clear  water  just 
before  they  are  loaded  for  shipment. 
Cooling  helps  to  reduce  brown  rot 
while  the  peaches  are  enroute  to  mar- 
ket. The  old  defuzzer  is  now  being 
replaced  by  a  machine  which  washes 
and  brushes  the  fuzz  off  the  peaches. 
A  hot  water  bath  for  a  few  seconds 
prior  to  washing  may  help  eliminate 
brown  rot  in  the  future  by  destroying 
many  of  the  causative  spores. 


The  methods  of  shipping  peaches 
to  the  market  has  also  changed.  The 
trucking  industry  waged  economic  bat- 
tle with  the  railroad  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  become  the  pri- 
mary method  of  peach  shipping.  Re- 
cently though,  the  railroads  introduced 
a  combination  of  shipping  methods - 
hauling  truck  loads  of  peaches  on  box- 
cars, "piggy-back"  style.  The  truck- 
ers have  already  begun  to  fight  this  by 
increasing  their  capacity  with  double 
decker  trailers. 

Until  very  recently  all  peaches 
grown  in  the  United  States  have  been 
marketed  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  However,  last  year  experi- 
ments proved  that  exportation  of 
peaches  was  possible.  Some  growers 
plan  to  ship  large  quantities  over-  seas 
for  marketing  this  year.  If  this  proves 
profitable  it  could  prove  to  be  a  real 
boost  to  the  peach  industry. 

Thoughmany  valuable  gains  have 
been  made  in  the  past  twenty- five 
years,  the  peach  industry  will  need  to 
make  many  adjustments  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive as  a  prosperous  industry.  If  lack 
of  demandbecomes  a  serious  problem, 
it  will  be  because  growers  continue 
to  market  poor  quality  and  undersize 
peaches,  in  turn,  decreasing  the  mar- 
ket for  the  better  peaches.  Growers 
must  realize  the  need  of  a  marketing 
agreement  to  include  the  quality  and 
size  of  peaches  that  may  be  shipped. 
An  agreement  of  this  sort  would  great  - 
ly  augment  the  demand,  and  cause  all 
growers  to  produce  larger  and  better 
quality  fruit.  Until  this  happens  the 
old  Elberta  may  remain  as  the  most 
valuable  and  dependable  peach  -  as  it 
has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 
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FROM   THE    FOREST 


by 

Jimmy  Potts 


Forestry  continues  to  expand  rap- 
idly in  the  South  because  of  new  tech- 
niques and  industries  made  possible 
by  research.  These  industries  have 
helpedmake  possible  the  rapid  indus- 
trialization of  the  South  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past  50  years.  During 
these  50  years,  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  Southern  forest 
industries . 

Today,  many  of  the  Southern  pulp 
mills  are  installing  equipment  to  eco- 
nomically extract  chemical  com- 
pounds from  many  of  their  waste  ma- 
terials. Thus  far,  some  2,600  organic 
chemical  compounds  have  been  pro- 
cessed from  trees  and  scientists  be- 
lieve that  they  have  only  "scratched 
the  surface.  " 


Southern  Pine  plywood  is  not  new, 
but  many  problems  which  have  made 
this  plyv/ood  uneconomical  to  produce 
have  been  incurred  in  its  manufacture. 
At  the  present  time,  many  of  these 
problems  have  been  solved  and  the 
South  is  looking  forward  to  its  per- 
fection. 

The  mechanical  dinosaur  is  a 
pulpwood  harvester  which  de-limbs 
trees  up  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  tops 
the  trees,  shears  the  stem  at  ground 
level,  and  lays  the  logs  on  a  pile.  The 
whole  operation  can  be  accomplished 
on  a  single  tree  in  a  mere  45  seconds. 
It  was  designed  for  clear- cutting  op- 
erations on  level  terrain,  and  its  ap- 
plication extends  from  the  South  to  the 
Lake  States. 


Today,  small  sawmills  are  able 
to  compete  with  large  mills  by  install- 
ing log  debarkers  and  chippers.  With 
these  new  additions,  the  small  saw- 
mills can  chip  most  of  their  waste 
materials,  such  as  slabs  and  edging, 
and  sell  them  to  pulp  mills.  New  and 
better  uses  for  lumber  have  been 
found,  which  add  to  the  utility  of  lum- 
ber. New  processes  for  treating  lum- 
ber exposed  to  weather  have  added 
many  years  to  its  life.  Laminated 
woodarches  are  replacing  steel  where 
high  strength  and  beauty  are  required. 

Particle  board  is  a  new  product 
made  from  industrial  wood  residues. 
The  wood  residues  are  ground  into  fine 
particles,  mixed  with  glue,  andforced 
into  a  sheetby  a  hot  press.  The  board 
has  been  widely  accepted  by  the  furni- 
ture industry. 


Silvicides  are  chemicals  which 
help  the  silviculturist  kill  unwanted 
species  of  woody  plants.  One  of  the 
most  promising  chemicals  is  amethyl- 
urea  compound  called  Fenuron.  It  can 
be  purchased  in  pelletform  and  is  ap- 
plied by  broadcasting  around  the  base 
of  unwanted  trees.  It  is  thought  to  be 
selective  in  its  killing  power. 

Genetic  studies  are  pointing  the 
way  toward  better  Southern  forests. 
Since  1956,  the  South  has  established 
2,400  acres  of  seed  orchards  using 
extensive  genetic  knowledge.  These 
orchards  contain  trees  that  have  been 
carefully  selectedbecause  of  tree  vig- 
or, resistance  to  disease,  superior 
woodproperties,  and  small  limb  size. 
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Service.  It  will  carry  a  pay  load  of 
100  gallons  of  fire- retardant  chem- 
icals for  forest  fires  in  inaccessible 
terrain. 

Television  cameras  mounted  on 
fire  towers  are  being  tested  as  a  pos- 
sible means  of  detecting  forest  fires. 
If  this  proves  satisfactory,  fire  towers 
may  be  unmanned  in  the  future.  Tel- 
evision is  also  being  used  in  some  in- 
dustries to  instantly  spot  trouble  along 
the  assembly  lines.  The  whole  plant 
can  be  placed  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  one  man  by  putting  a  series  of  cam- 
eras  throughout  the  plant. 

Aerial  photographs  are  being 
used  to  aid  forest  management.  They 
are  also  used,  to  a  limited  extent,  in 
timber  cruising  and  willbe  more  val- 
uable as  the  techniques  of  measuring 
voiiames  are  perfected. 

Computers  are  being  used  to  re- 
duce and  help  analyze  data. 

Forests  not  only  produce  wood, 
but  are  also  used  to  produce  wildlife  , 
to  conserve  water,  and  to  provide  rec- 
reation. Many  of  the  large  owners  , 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  have 
realized  this  and  are  now  managing 
for  multi-use  forestry. 


Airplanes  are  being  used  to  drop 
water  and  fire  -  retardant  chemicals 
for  forestfire  control.  Also,  a  radio- 
controlled  guided  missile  is  being  de- 
veloped  for    the    United  States  Forest 


The  development  of  Southern  for- 
ests in  the  past  50  years  has  been 
little  short  of  spectacular.  With  new 
and  wider  uses  of  forest  products,  it 
seems  thatmany  more  Southern  acres 
will  shed  their  eroded  appearance  for 
the  fresh  greenness  of  new  forests. 
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SOUTHERN    POULTRY    BOOMS 


by 
Maurice  Gregory 


As  time  passes,  the  type  of  farm- 
ing in  any  particular  region  is  likely 
to  change.  This  change  may  be  brought 
about  by  technological  changes  or 
changes  in  soil  condition.  The  South 
has  been  the  longtime  victim  of  soil 
depletion  and  soil  erosion.  Because 
of  these  conditions  there  was  a  need 
for  a  change  in  the  type  of  farming  in 
the  South. 

Besides  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  nature  and  man's  neglect, 
there  have  been  other  reasons  for  a 
different  type  of  farming.  Some  of 
these  were  the  decline  in  acreage  al- 
lotments for  cotton  and  tobacco  and 
the  competition  from  other  sections 
of  the  country  for  these  crops. 

All  of  these  conditions  combined 
to  cause  a  need  to  change  the  type  of 
farming,  but  to  what?  Most  of  the 
farms  in  the  South  were  small,  so  the 
farmer  was  looking  for  something  that 
would  require  only  a  small  amount  of 
land  and  capital,  and  still  bring  in  suf- 
ficient returns  on  his  small  farm  to 
support  his  family.  In  many  cases  the 
answer  was  chickens. 

The  conditions  mentioned,  plus 
low  labor  costs,  low  housing  costs, 
and  low  fuel  costs  were  very  favor- 
able to  the  poultry  industry  in  the 
South.  Because  of  all  these  favorable 
conditions,  the  South  has  increased 
the  production  of  poultry  products  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  The  South  has  increased  its 
production  of  broilers,  for  example, 
to    a   point   that  it  produces    about   65 


percent  of  the  nation's  total,  as  com- 
pared to  35  percent  20  years  ago. 

The  poultry  industry  has  made 
such  large  gains  in  South  Carolina  that 
it  is  now  rated  third  in  percent  income 
to  the  farmer.  Eggs  are  now  the  most 
important  animal  product  in  the  state 
in  terms  of  gross  farm  income.  The 
cash  receipts  from  the  poultry  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
approximately  3.  1  billion  dollars  in 
1961. 

The  contributions  to  agriculture 
have  not  only  been  financial.  The  poul- 
try industry  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  fields  of  medical  research,  nutri- 
tion, genetics,  and  artificial  insemi- 
nation. It  has  also  helped  the  feed 
industry  climb  to  the  1  3th  largestbusi- 
ness  in  the  United  States. 

Other  industries  that  have  bene- 
fitedfromthe  increase  in  poultry  pro- 
duction have  been  the  makers  of  auto- 
matic equipment  for  poultry  houses. 
Also  the  producers  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  antibiotics  have  benefited 
from  the  rapid  increase  that  the  poul- 
try industry  has  made. 

Today  the  poultry  industry  is  con- 
tinuing in  its  tremendous  gains,  and 
it  is  affecting  more  and  more  people 
by  giving  them  a  new  product  to  pro- 
duce on  poor  land. 
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needed:     vocational  EDUCATION 


by 
Thomas  V. 


It  has  been  possible  in  pastyears 
for  relatively  uneducated  and  unskilled 
Americans  to  obtain  employment,  and 
whether  the  financial  returns  were 
great  or  small,  all  have  been  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  However,  we  are 
now  finding  that  vocational  education 
is  taking  an  increasingly  more  im- 
portant place  in  labor  force  prepara- 
tion. 

Of  these  vocational  fields,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  is  Agricul- 
ture. On  the  average,  about  25%  of 
the  provider's  paycheck  goes  for  food 
for  himself  or  his  family.  This  is  a 
considerably  lower  figure  than  that  of 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  increased 
values  in  foods  and  other  agricultural 
products  today,  accompanied  by  their 
price  drops,  is  greatly  attributable  to 
Vocational  Agricultural  Education. 

Wolfbein  (1)  has  pointed  out  that 
vocational  training  in  fields  other  than 
Agriculture  must  be  made  meaningful, 
especially  for  those  past  their  formal 
periods  of  education.  Greater  de- 
mands by  industry  for  unemployed 
agricultural  labor  will  require  more 
andmore  vocational  training  for  them 
to  succeed  in  their  new  vocations. 

An  accelerating  technology  brings 
with  it  obsolescence  of  skills.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  a  person  to  train 
for,  enter,  and  then  stay  until  retire- 
ment in  one  specific  occupational  field 
without  further  enlightening  prepara- 
tion along  the  way  to  keep  him  well  in- 
formed of  the  technological  advances 
and  other  changes  which  have  been 
made. 


Nolan 

ices.  With  every  hour  of  time  our 
population  increases  by  approximately 
327  persons,  each  one  a  potential  can- 
didate for  the  labor  force.  This  means 
that  this  same  number  of  "extra "peo- 
ple must  be  clothed,  fed,  housed,  ed- 
ucated, and  in  other  ways,  served  and 
provided.  These  persons  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  work  in  the  occupation 
which  society  has  designated  as  im- 
perative toward  maintaining  our  way 
of  life.  About  85  percent  of  this  group 
will  find  work  within  the  framework 
of  vocational  education--agriculture, 
business,  distribution,  trade,  indus- 
try,   and  technology. 


We  have  become  quite  sophisti- 
cated about  the  educational  levels  of 
all  members  of  our  labor  force.  We 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  national 
educational  development  is  growing 
each  year.  But  people  must  be  taught 
to  work,  because  work  is  basic  to  our 
culture  (2).  This  is  probably  more 
true  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  than 
of  many  other  fields. 


1.  Wolfbein,  Seymour  L.  Train- 
ing Available  People  for  Available 
Jobs,  American  Vocational  Journal, 
p.    6,   October,    1962. 


Vocational  education  is  facing  a 
fabulous  future  which  promises  an  un- 
precedented expansion  and  develop- 
ment for  all  of  its  programs  and  serv- 


2.  Barlow,  Melvin  L.  Vocational 
Education  in  the  Fabulous  Future, 
American  Vocational  Journal,  p.  9, 
October,    1962. 
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25     AGRARIAN    YEARS 


by 
Jim  Hite 


The  Agrarian  is  twenty-five  years 
old  this  year!  It  must  seem  like  a 
short  time  to  those  professors  and 
students  who  undertook  to  present  that 
first  issue  back  in  1938,  yet  much  has 
happened  in  the  South  since  then.  No 
longer  is  our  region  the  land  of  slow, 
rural  life;  it  has  become  a  region 
bursting  with  vitality  and  obsessed 
with  joining  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can economic  and  social  progress. 
Gone  from  the  southern  farm  is  the 
mule  and  the  sharecropper  and  in  their 
place  are  self-propelling  herbicide  ap- 
plicators and  college-educated  farm- 
ers. They  have  been  a  stormy  twenty- 
five  years  for  the  South,  and  for  The 
Agrarian;  but,  all  in  all,  they  have 
been    years    of  growth   and  maturity. 

Before  The  Agrarian  hit  the  cam- 
pus at  Clemson,  the  agricultural  stu- 
dents had  periodically  published  an 
Agricultural  Journal.  Dr.  G.  H.  Aull, 
now  Head  of  the  College's  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology,  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  that  publication.  But  the  Journal 
fell  into  decline,  as  college  publica- 
tions often  can,  and  when  an  Agricul- 
tural School  magazine  was  revised, 
it  was  named  The  Agrarian.  In  1938, 
the  educated  people  of  the  South  were 
still  freshly  aware  of  the  arguments 
of  the  "Agrarian"  writers  from  Van- 
derbilt  --  John  Crowe  Ran  some,  Allan 
Tate,  Andrew  Lytle,  Robert  Penn 
Warren  ,  Donald  Davidison,  Frank 
Ousley and  quite  probably  the  in- 
fluence of  their  work  had  much  to  do 
with  the  name  given  the  new  publica- 
tion. But  the  "Agrarian"  poets  were 
opposed  to  change  in  the  South;  Clem- 
son's     Agrarian    has    never    opposed 


change  per  se.  Rather,  The  Agrarian 
has  been  dedicated  to  agricultural  pro- 
gress. In  common,  however,  with  the 
"Agrarian"  poets  is  the  magazine's 
central  thesis:  that  the  strength  of  the 
South  lies  in  her  rural  people  and  her 
rural  institutions. 

The  Agrarian's  first  editor,Harris 
L.  Beach,  now  teacher  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  atSt.  George,  South  Caro- 
lina, worked  closely  with  two  men, 
who,  by  all  odds,  can  properly  be 
called  the  co-founders  of  TheAgrarian, 
Dr.  B.  O.  Williams,  formerly  of  the 
Rural  Sociology  staff,  and  Professor 
Ben  E.  Goodale,  Head  Emeritus  of 
Dairy  Science.  Professor  Goodale 
has  just  retired  from  the  active  staff 
at  Clemson  as  The  Agrarian  enters 
this  twenty  -  fifth  year,  and  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man,  he  repre- 
sents the  historv  of  the  magazine.  As 
a  Dairyman,  "Prof"  Goodale  has  con- 
tributed very  greatly  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  South 's  dairy  industry, 
thus  bringing  thousands  of  additional 
dollars  to  Southern  rural  people.  As 
a  church  leader  and  lay  preacher,  he 
has  enfused  in  the  Clemson  Commu- 
nity, and  in  the  hundreds  of  students 
who  have  known  him,  a  spirtual  quality 
that  points  toward  values  realized  only 
by  dedicated  service,  personal  excel- 
lence, and  human  brotherhood  -  values 
without  which  the  South  and  The  Agrar- 
ian would  become  no  longer  worthy  of 
effort.  Professor  Goodale  has  re- 
mained at  Clemson  throughout  the  en- 
tire quarter  century,  and  because  he 
has,  The  Agrarian  has  been  a  richer 
and  more  inspired  publication. 
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B.    E.    Goodale,     co-founder,    speaks: 

In  the  spring  of  1938  plans  were 
made  to  publish  the  first  issue  of  The 
Agrarian.  Harris  L.  Beach  was  the 
first  editor  and  the  faculty  advisers 
were  W,  H.Washington,  B.  O.Williams, 
and  B.    E.    Goodale. 

The  Agrarian  has  served  the 
School  of  Agriculture  well  over  the 
years.  Student  Agricultural  Clubs  and 
a  small  group  of  dedicated  agricultural 
students  have  nursed  The  Agrarian 
through  .some  difficult  years.  In  more 
recent  years  agricultural  organiza- 
tions in  South  Carolina  have  assisted 
student  staff  s  by  financing  some  of  the 
issues. 

We  still  have  The  Agrarian  after 
twenty-five  years  because  each  year 
a  few  agricultural  students  are  willing 
to  do  the  necessary  work  with  no  re- 
ward other  than  the  satisfaction  of 
serving  and  creating. 

The  new  1963- 1964  Agrarian  staff 
will  learn  the  hard  way  thatmuch  crea- 
tive imagination  is  a  must  and  there 
will  be  many  hours  on  each  issue  of 
careful,  painstaking,  routine  effort. 
The  task  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  staff  members  have  had  no 
courses  in  journalism  and  only  a  very 
snaallnumber  have  had  any  experience 
with  a  publication   like  The  Agrarian. 

The  success  of  any  publication 
depends  on  the  thorough  organization 
and  whole-hearted  working  together 
of  its  staff  members.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  faithful  few  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  give  us  The  Agrarian  over  the 
years,  and  also  to  those  who  have  help- 
ed with   the    finances.      The    Agrarian 
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has  been  truly  given  over  the  years 
to  agriculturists  and  friends  of  agri- 
culture. No  charge  has  ever  beenmade 
for  any  issue. 

To  be  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
The  Agrarian  is  a  valuable  experience, 
and  those  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to 
share  it  are  better  fitted  and  better 
trained  as  a  result.  Past  editors  never 
tire  of  recounting  their  common  dif- 
ficulties, their  personal  contacts,  and 
the  fraternal  spirit  derived  from  work- 
ing on  a  publication  created  to  ade- 
quately interest  and  serve  their  fellow 
agricultural  students. 

The  next  twenty-five  years  will  be 
challenging  for  The  Agrarian.  There 
will  be  no  place  at  Clemson  College 
for  a  weak  agricultural  publication  for 
students.  The  Agrarian's  future  is  as 
promising  as  dedicated  staffs  of  future 
years  wish  to  make  it. 


Harris  L.  Beach,  first  editor,  speaks: 

It  gives  me  great  plea  sure  to  write 
a  short  article  for  The  Agrarian  on 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  It  seems 
like  only  yesterday  when  we  began  the 
initial  organization  of  the  magazine. 
However,  many  commendable  editions 
have  come  off  the  press  since  its  be- 
ginning. 

I  would  like  to  give  credit  to  the 
late  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes,  President  of 
Clemson  College;  Professor  B.  E. 
Goodale,  Dean  W.  H.  Washington,  and 
Dr.  B.  O.  Williams  for  their  untiring 
efforts    in  the  early   organization   and 


production  of  The  Agrarian.  Without 
their  counseling  and  guidance  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  magazine  would 
have  been  short-lived.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  first  staff  for  each 
of  them  did  their  part  in  making  The 
Agrarian  a  worthwhile  magazine,  as 
have  the  staffs  that  have  followed. 


But  where  does  The  Agrarian  go 
from  here?  What  about  the  next  quar- 
ter century?  Certainly,  the  time  ahead 
is  as  full  of  challenges  as  the  road  just 
traveled.  And  The  Agrarian  must  be 
ready  to  face  these  challenges,  and 
to  help  rural  leaders  to  face  them. 
Clemson  is  a  busy  school;  academics 
press  hard  on  our  students  and  the 
time  for  journalistic  endeavor  must 
be  jealously  guarded.  It  costs  money 
to  publish  this  magazine,  and  The 
Agrarian  has  no  source  of  income  ex- 
cept the  generousity  of  commercial 
firms  and  alumni;  yet  money  must  be 
found.  Why?  Because  the  South  is 
getting  in  sight  of  its  goal  -  economic 
prosperity,  political  equality,  human 
brotherhood  -  and  we  can  ill  afford  to 
falter.  The  Agrarian  must  fight  for 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  rural 
education;  for  rural  industrialization; 
for  rural  zoning,  community  develop- 
ment, the  enrichment  of  the  rural 
church;  it  must  continue  to  dissemi- 
nate information  about  breakthroughs 
in  the  production  of  farm  products, 
for  better  uses  of  our  land  and  forests, 
and  for  water  conservation.  And  The 
Agrarian  will  do  this.  Because  Clem- 
son has  felt  the  hand  of  men  like  G.  H. 
Aull,  Ben  Goodale,  R.  F.  Poole,  and 
B.    O.    Williams,    we    can    do  no    less. 
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1)ETWEEM  ^HE  FflllllOW. 


PRE- VET  CLUB 

Since  this  is  the  first  article  to 
appear  in  The  Agrarian  by  the  Pre- 
Veterinary  Medicine  Club,  it  will 
cover  the  club's  general  organization 
as  well  as  past,  present,  andproposed 
activities. 

The  Pre  -  Vet  Club  is  presently 
composed  of  thirty-one  members  who 
are  enrolled  in  Pre- Veterinary  Med- 
icine or  following  the  general  Pre- 
Vet  curriculum. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Presi- 
dent Jack  Wheeler  and  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  W.  C.  Godley  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department,  the  club  has  en- 
joyed a  most  productive  and  enlight- 
ening first  year. 

The  club's  first  activities  were 
of  the  guest  speaker  variety,  featuring 
local  and  district  veterinarians.  A 
more  recent  meeting  spot-lighted  two 
students  from  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia, where  many  of  the  Pre-Vet  stu- 
dents will  be  seeking  enterance  upon 
completion  of  their  work  at  Clemson. 
Club  plans  for  the  immediate  future 
include  election  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year  and  a  banquet  on  May  7, 
1963.  Dean  Jones,  Head  of  the  Vet- 
erinary School  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  will  be  the  honored  guest  and 
principal  speaker  at  the  banquet. 


FFA  AWARDS  AND  ELECTIONS 

On  March  15,  1963,  the  Clemson 
Collegiate  Chapter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  held  its  annual 
awards  banquet  at  Dan's  Dining  Room. 
Mr.     L.    L,    Lewis,      state    executive 


secretary  of  the  South  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
was  guest  speaker.  The  banquet  was 
attended  by  the  chapter  members  and 
the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

Awards  were  presented  to  out- 
standing students  in  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation. Those  presented  awards 
were:  Benjie  Rhoad,  Senior;  Gordon 
Chipukites,  Junior;  ByardStone,  Soph- 
omore; and  Stewart  Garret,  Fresh- 
man. 

The  Cleinson  Collegiate  Chapter 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
held  its  annual  officer  election  meet- 
ing Tuesday,  March  5,  1963  and  the 
following  men  were  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  club  in  these  capacities  dur- 
ing the  1963- 1964  school  year;  Presi- 
dent, James  Ro  Ballington,  Lexington, 
S.  C.  ;    First   Vice    President,    Gordon 

D,  Chipukites,  Milan,  Ohio;  Second 
Vice  President,  Byard  Stone,  John- 
sonville,  S.C.  ;  andSecretary,  Stewart 
H.  Garrett,  Fountain  Inn,  S.  C.  Also 
elected  were:  Treasurer,  Luther  W. 
Waters,  Batesburg,  S.  C.  ;  Reporter, 
Thomas  V.  Nolan,  Marion,  S,  C.  ;  and 
Sentinel,  William  C.  Gunnells,  Olar, 
S.  C.  Stewart  H.  Garrett  is  an  Indus- 
trial Management  major,  while  the 
other  officers  are  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation majors. 

Advisors  for  the  year  are  Mr.  F. 

E.  Kirkley,  well-known  by  agricul- 
turists throughout  several  states,  and 
Dr.  A.  K.  Jensen,  a  very  friendly  re- 
cent arrival  from  Wisconsin  State  Col- 
lege in  Plattville,  Wisconsin.  Both 
men  are  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  staff. 


ALPHA  ZETA  WINS 
REGIONAL   AWARD 

The  South  Carolina  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Zeta  held  the  second  semester 
initiation  March  18  at  7  P.M.  at  the 
P  &  A  Building  auditorium.  For  out- 
standing contributions  to  agriculture 
in  the  Southeast,  agricultural  leader- 
ship, and  promotion  of  youth  work, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Garrison,  Head,  Depart- 
ment of  Seed  Certification  and  Dr.  W. 
C.  Godley,  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, were  initiated  into  the  frater- 
nity as  associate  members. 

For  outstanding  scholarship,  lead- 
ership, and  character,  the  following 
students  were  initiated  into  Alpha 
Zeta:  John  M„  Bolinger,  Pre  -  Vet; 
Loren  J.  Brogden,  Horticulture;  Mau- 
rice E.  Feree,  Horticulture;  J. 
Thomas  Garrett,  Horticulture;  Fran- 
cis J.  Hanks,  Ag,  Engineering;  Doug- 
las M.  Heath,  Forestry;  Shuler  H. 
Houck,  Jr.  ,  Dairy  Science;  Geary  C. 
JoUey,  Ag.  Education;  Lloyd  M.  Kapp, 
Dairy  Science;  Bobby  L.  Lanford, 
Forestry;  James  B.  Potts,  Jr.  ,  For- 
estry; David  B.  Rhoad,  Ag.  Education; 
Joe  F.  Shealey,  Forestry;  Ernest  E. 
Shealey,  Biology;  Paul  L.  Stroman, 
Ag.  Engineering;  Clarence  J.  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Pre- Vet.;  and  James  C.  Williams, 
Jr.  ,    Dairy  Science. 

The  South  Carolina  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Zeta  held  its  annual  Alumni- 
Student  Banquet  March  26  at  the  B&L 
Cafeteria  in  Anderson.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Macaulay,  Dean  of  the  Clemson  Col- 
lege Graduate  School,  spoke  on  "The 
Aims  of  Education.  " 


The  new  officers  for  the  coming 
year  were  announced  and  are  as  fol- 
lows; Joe  Barnett,  Chancellor;  Jimmy 
Palnner,  Censor;  Bobby  Lanford, 
Scribe;  Jimmy  Williams,  Treasurer; 
and  Jimmy  Carter,    Chronicler. 

The  advisory  committee  for  Alpha 
Zeta  willbe  headed  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Shain 
of  the  Department  of  Forestry.  Other 
members  will  be  Dr.  L.  D.  Malphrus 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  Mr.  B.  D.  Cloaninger, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Fertilizer 
Inspection  and  Analysis. 

Receiving  top  chapter  award  and 
a  beautiful  plaque  at  the  Regional  Con- 
clave of  Alpha  Zeta  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  April  5-6,  has  climaxed 
the  most  successful  year  in  recent 
history  of  the  South  Carolina  Chapter. 
Past  chancellor  Boling  expressed 
praise  for  each  member,  officer,  and 
especially  Dr.  T.  L.  Senn  and  the  Fac- 
ulty Advisory  Board  for  the  part  each 
played  in  the  chapter's  activity  record 
which  placed  it  above  six  other  com- 
peting chapters. 


BLOCK  AND  BRIDLE  CLUB 
ACTIVITIES 

The  Clemson  College  Block  and 
Bridle  Club  held  its  annual  spring  bar- 
becue at  the  Orange-White  Intrasquad 
Football  Game,  April  6.  The  barbecue 
will  be  served  in  the  Little  Gym  from 
12:00  noon  until  2:00  p.m.  The  menu 
will  consist  of  hickory  smoked  barbe- 
cue, rice,  slaw,  pickles,  rolls,  tea 
and  coffee. 
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The  purpose  ot  the  Block  &:  Bridle 
Club  barbecue  is  to  finance  trips  for 
judging  team  members  to  participate 
in  intercollegiate  livestock  and  meat 
judging  contests.  Each  year  the  live- 
stock judging  team  participates  in 
events  in  Memphis,  Atlanta  and  Chi- 
cago, while  the  meats  judging  team 
enters  competition  in  Baltimore  and 
Chicago. 

The  Block  &  Bridle  Club  held  its 
annual  Little  International  Livestock 
Judging  and  Showmanship  Contests 
April  20  near  the  P  &  A  Building.  Fu- 
ture Fanners  and  4-H  Club  members 
throughout  South  Carolina  participated 
in  the  event. 


AG  ECON  CLUB  NEWS 

The  Agricultural  Economics  Pub- 
lications Committee  has  prepared  and 
published  the  second  annual  edition  of 
the  Ag.  Ec  Ledger.  The  Ledger  is 
designed  primarily  to  interest  pro- 
spective students,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduates  in  the  opportunities  in 
the  expanding  fields  of  agricultural 
business.  Copies  have  been  sent  to 
high  schools  and  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Departments  in  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

On  May  10,  the  Club  held  its  an- 
nual Banquet,  with  Dr.  Max  Chapman, 
President  of  Lees  -  MacRae  College 
and  an  alumnus  of  Clemsonas  speaker. 
At  the  Banquet  it  was  announced  that 
Vic  Bethea,  a  rising  senior  from  Latta, 
had  been  elected  president  of  the  Ag 
Ec  Club  for  the  1963-64  school  year. 
Bethea  will  also  represent  the  Club  in 
the  national  student  public  speaking 
contest  of  the  American  Farm  Eco- 
nomic Association  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  St.    Paul  in  late  August. 


DAIRY  CLUB 

Dairy  Club  Honors  Prof.    Goodale 

The  tribute  paid  to  Prof.  Goodale 
on  his  recent  retirement  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  news  from  the  Dairy  Club. 
At  the  January  meeting  he  was  pre- 
sented an  award  in  appreciation  for 
his  forty  years  of  service  to  the  Clem- 
son  Dairy  Club.  He  was  the  founder 
and  first  advisor  to  the  club  in  the 
1920's.  The  award  was  the  traditional 
silver  "Golden  Guernsey  Jug.  "  Pro- 
fessor Goodale,  corapletely  surprised 
by  the  award,  was  very  appreciative. 
Also  at  our  January  meeting,  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  1963.  Elected 
were:  President--Larry  Gause;  Vice 
President-- Jon  Rogers;  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer--Jiramy  Williams. 

The  Clemson  Club  is  very  proud 
to  have  had  two  of  its  members  elected 
to  office  in  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  Jon  Rogers  was  elected 
to  serve  as  President,  and  Joe  Bar- 
nett  as  Second  Vice  President. 

The  Dairy  Club  would  like  to  ex- 
tend its  welcome  to  Dr.  Martin  Chalupa 
who  has  just  joined  the  staff  in  the 
positions  of  Assistant  Dairy  Scientist 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Sci- 
ence. Dr.  Chalupa  comes  to  Clemson 
from  Rutgers  University.  We  are 
sure  he  will  be  a  big  asset  to  our  de- 
partment and   to   the    entire     college. 


AND   NOW    WHERE? 


Editor's  Note:  Inspection  of  The 
Agrarian's  past  and  its  future  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  look  at  some 
shortcomings  and  possible  cures  for 
them.  Jere  Brittain,  a  recent  past 
editor  of  The  Agrarian  presented  the 
following  view  points  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Student  Agricultural  Council  in 
February  1963. 


An  opinion  is  defined  as  a  belief, 
stronger  than  impression,  but  less 
strong  than  positive  knowledge.  Now 
in  such  a  sophisticated  and  scientific 
age  as  we  fancy  ours  to  be,  there  is 
but  modicum  of  positive  knowledge. 
Or,  in  the  vernacular,  there's  little 
we  know  for  sure.  It  may  be  this  is 
characteristic  of  an  age  which  could 
be  referred  to  as  Scientific  Adoles- 
cence. 

It  is  primarily  within  the  present 
century  that  we  have  discovered  that 
knowledge,  or  science  if  you  choose  , 
possesses  a  high  order  of  utility. 
Knowledge  in  agriculture, for  instance, 
has  been  plowed  generously  into  our 
fields,  and  today  we  reap  harvests  of 
"The  Good  Life"  in  the  forna  of  warm 
backs  and  full  bellies.  We  should 
scarcely  be  surprised,  in  the  light  of 
this,  to  look  about  ourselves  and  find 
that  we  have  accultured  and  institu- 
tionalized science  and  have  in  a  very 
real  sense  become  worshippers  after 
her.  This  Goddess,  Knowledge,  with 
her  Chief  Priest,  Technology,  seems 
to  be  the  dominant  spirit  of  our  cam- 
pus, which,  I  must  add,  is  not  unique 
among  land  grant  colleges  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. 


Creative  Expression let  us 

dwell  for  a  time  upon  this.  It  is  a 
poorly  veiled  secret  that  agricultural 
students  are  considered  by  some  ele- 
ments of  this  community  to  be  peasants 
of  the  literary  caste.  Perhaps  our  per- 
formance in  certain  academic  areas 
such  as  literature  has  earned  us  this 
reputation.  But  regardless  of  its  der- 
ivation, I  deeply  resent  this  attitude. 
And  we  have  at  our  command  the  means 
to  rectify  it. 

For  25  years,  with  brief  inter - 
ruptions.  The  Agrarian  has  voiced  the 
news  and  opinions  of  Clemson's  student 
agriculturists.  It  was  once  as  tradi- 
tional on  Campus  as  The  Tiger.  Yet 
today,  perhaps  when  most  urgently 
needed,  our  voice  has  become  rather 
muffled  by  disinterest. 

What  are  the  excuses  people  give 
today  for  their  unwillingness  to  write  ? 
These  were  some  which  were  in  cir- 
culation a  couple  of  years  ago. 

"I  can't  think  of  a  thing  to  write 
about.  " 

Anyone  with  a  farm  background 
who  takes  refuge  behind  this  claim  de- 
ceives himself.  Is  anyone  nearer  to 
the  soul  of  poetry  and  philosophy  than 
a  boy  who  sits  astride  a  board  fence  , 
watching  cows  graze  a  rain  refresh- 
ened pasture?  To  have  caught  a  'pos- 
sum in  the  act  of  chicken  thievery  is 
to  learn  a  profound  lesson  about  the 
struggle  for  survival.  How  does  im- 
pending agricultural  legislation  effect 
the    folks     back   in   Hampton    County? 
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What  is  to  become  of  the  tenants  on 
the  home  farm  in  the  face  of  mech- 
anized and  chemical  farming?  Can 
you  afford  to  keep  them?  Or  can  you 
get  along  without  them?  What  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  educational  effort 
of  The  School  of  Agriculture?  You 
have  seen  Agricultural  Education  and 
Extension  at  work;  What  have  they 
done  for  your  farming  operation  and 
for  South  Carolina?  Could  they  do 
more?  Where  do  Clemson's  research 
funds  come  from?  For  what  are  they 
spent?  Have  you  seen  the  current  list 
of  Experiment  Station  Research  Pro- 
jects? What  projects  would  you  add 
to  the  list?  Who  is  this  Professor  who 
teaches  you  every  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day at  9  ?  Where 'd  he  go  to  school? 
Where  was  he  reared?  Does  he  have 
a  family?  Why  is  he  in  agriculture 
anyway? 


This  argument  is  quite  invalid 
due  to  the  large  number  of  possible 
sources  of  money:  advertizing,  club 
contributions,  student  activity  funds, 
assessment  of  each  ag  student,  alumni 
contributions,  subscription  sales,  and 
industrial  contributions. 

In  summary  of  this  point,  we  are 
strongly  convinced  that  the  limiting 
factor  in  support  of  The  Agrarian  is 
enthusiasm  -  not  money. 

We  suggest  a  permanent  home, 
well  appointed  with  agricultural  clas- 
sics, droning  with  typewriters  and 
conversation  and  smelling  of  ink  and 
hot  coffee,  I  do  not  believe  the  pub- 
lication will  flourish  until  it  again  be- 
comes a  journalistic  fraternity  com- 
prised of  Agricultural  men  who  share 
a   taste    for    the    communicative    arts. 


There's  no  stopping  point, is  there? 

Another  excuse  for  writer 's  cramp 
has  been,  "I'd  'sorta'  be  afraid  to  say 
what  I  really  think  about  some  of  these 
agricultural  questions.  It  might  not  do 
me  any  good  with  some  of  my  Prof's.  " 

This  argument  betrays  ignorance 
of  a  fundamental  ingredient  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process.  Since,  outside  of 
religious  traditions  and  totalitarian 
states,  no  educated  person  is  so  bold 
as  to  lay  claim  to  ultimate  truth,  we 
must  exist  intellectually  in  a  state  of 
dynamic  equilibrium.  It  is  through 
argument,  discussion,  re- examina- 
tion of  facts  and  compromise  that  log- 
ical judgements  are  derived.  In  a 
word,  we  as  "educated  agriculturists" 
are  debtors  to  our  fellow  man.  We 
owe  him  our  opinion. 

"But  we  simply  can't  afford  much 
of  an  Agrarian.  " 


The  Agrarian  should  be  published 
more  frequently  than  twice  yearly.  A 
flaming  desire  to  write  may  flicker 
andgo  out  during  long  interims.  Fur- 
thermore it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  maintain  the  interest  of  a 
reading  audience  over  such  periods. 
Perhaps  a  weekly  news  supplement 
with  bi-monthly  feature  publications 
would  be  attainable. 

The  Clemson  Degree  is  a  cre- 
dential which  is  recognized  in  every 
by-way  of  professional  agriculture. 
Let  it  be  our  responsibility  to  contin- 
uously upgrade  this  credential  through 
the  proper  discharge  of  our  journal- 
istic responsibility.  Let  us  read  om- 
nivorously,  think  with  penetration  and 
scope,  and  arrive  at  well  considered 
opinions.  Then  from  pen  and  plat - 
form,    let  us  speak! 
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AGRARIAN      PHILOSOPHY 

By 


According  to  popular  concept,  the 
Southeast  is  only  now  kicking  over  the 
traces  of  a  "one-crop"  agricultural 
system  and  beginning  to  develop  in- 
dustrially. In  truth,  some  industri- 
alization was  begun  in  the  South  in  the 
early  1800's  and  numbers  of  animals 
for  agriculture  were  greater  prior  to 
1860  than  since.  Unfortunately  "King 
Cotton"  did  cause  many  to  hold  in  dis- 
dain the  possibility  and  practicality  of 
widespread  industry  and  diversified 
agriculture,  however.  That  era  is 
perhaps  most  vividly  described  by 
Henry  W.  Grady,  famous  Southern 
orator,  in  reporting  a  funeral  he  at- 
tended in  his  home  state  of  Georgia  . 
He  says  that  the  deceased,  poor  and 
pitifully  dressed,  was  buried  in  the 
midst  of  a  marble  quarry,  and  yet  his 
tombstone  was  from  Vermont.  They 
buried  him  in  the  heart  of  a  pine  for- 
est, and  yet  the  pine  coffin  was  im- 
ported from  Cincinnati.  They  buried 
him  within  touch  of  an  iron  mine,  but 
the  nails  in  the  coffin  and  iron  in  the 
shovel  that  dug  his  grave  were  im- 
ported from  Pittsburg.  When  buried, 
he  wore  a  New  York  coat,  shoes  from 
Boston,  breeches  from  Chicago,  and 
a  shirt  from  St.  Louis.  The  South 
didn't  furnish  a  thing  on  the  earth  for 
that  funeral  but  the  corpse  and  the  hole 
in  the  ground. 

Fortunately,  times  and  attitudes 
have  changed.  The  past  half  century 
has  brought  to  Southerners  the  real- 
ization of  the  over  -  emphasis  which 
has  been  placed  on  high  returns  per 
acre  at  the  expense  of  low  returns  per 
man  hour.  This,  with  advancing  au- 
tomation has  had  a  cumulative  effect 
of  producing   more    and  more    under- 


employed farm  or  rural  labor.  To- 
day still,  the  trend  is  toward  fewer 
but  larger,  large  farms  and  fewer  and 
smaller,  small  farms.  For  every 
mature  farm  boy  or  girl  needed  to  re- 
place farm  adults,  two  are  available. 
A  further  point  is  the  fact  that  one 
farmer  in  18Z0  couldproduce  products 
for  5  consumers,  in  1940  for  10,  in 
1955  for  20,    and  today  for  26. 

Displacement   of   farm    labor  and 
the  growing  need  for    industrial  labor 
are     seemingly   problems    which    can 
solve    each   other.      No  long  ago,     ag- 
ricultural   economists    at   a   Southern 
college    predicted   that   farming  with- 
in a  1 5  mile  radius  of  a  near-by  town 
could  be  carried  on  -  and  improved  - 
with  some   10,000  fewer  workers  than 
were  then  present  on  the  farms  in  that 
area.  A  large  chemical  company  heard 
the  figures,  checked  them,  and  shortly 
erected  a  plant  near  that  town  to  em- 
ploy   6,000.       Not    only   has    the    plant 
operated    successfully    since,    but   the 
country  about  it  has  experienced  new 
development  -  new  and  better  conven- 
iences,     new     churches,      revitalized 
schools  and  improved  homes. 

Larger,  specialized,  and  more 
efficient  farms  practicing  a  diverse 
agricultutal  program  of  an  increasing 
livestock  industry,  increased  utili- 
zation of  forests,  and  development  of 
new  crop  farms  such  as  fruits  and 
vegetables  seem  to  evidently  be  in  the 
South's  near  future.  Increasing  rural 
industry  and  manufacturing  with  un- 
crowded,  non-slum  area  labor  pools 
of  socially  and  civic-minded  persons 
content  and  happy  in  their  rural  sur- 
roundings   also    seem   evident  in  cur- 
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rent  trends.  Related  processing  in- 
dustries, transportation,  trades  and 
professions,  and  recreations  along 
with  manufacturing  industries  and 
more  efficient  agriculture  can  give 
the  South  the  developing  economy  it 
needs.  The  secret  to  fullest  develop- 
ment of  Southern  potential,  econom- 
ically and  culturally,  will  be  found  in 
full  employment  under  conditions 
which  preserve  and  develop  the  best 
farming  practices  and  the  highest  type 
of  community  life.      This  may  involve 


somie  long  range  plans  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  development  of  our  coun- 
tryside and  to  prevent  costly  rural 
slums  in  the  future. 


* 


The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  G. 
H.  Aull,  Head  of  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Rural  Soci- 
ology, for  many  ideas  expressed  in 
this  article. 


TALL     CORN 


Young  man,  don't  start  worrying 
about  finding  your  station  in  life. 
Somebody  is  sure  to  tell  you  exactly 
where  to  get  off. 

-Farm  Journal 

Ag.  Econ.  Prof.-  "Eddie,what is 
a  deficit?  " 

Eddie-  "It's  what  you've  gotwhen 
you  haven't  got  as  much  as  when  you 
had  nothing.  " 

COSTLY:  Eddie-  "Say,  what's  a 
buccaneer  ?  " 

Freddie-  "I'm  not  sure,  but  I'd  say 
it's  an  awful  high  price  to  pay  for  an 
ear  of  corn.  " 

Then  there 's  the  story  of  the  bow- 
legged  cowgirl  who  couldn't  get  her 
calves  together. 


The  city  boy  picked  up  a  cockle 
burr.  "Look,  "  he  exclaimed,  "I've 
found  a  porcupine  egg!  " 

Country  Constable  -  "Pardon, 
miss,  but  swimming  is  not  allowed 
in  the  lake.  " 

City  Flapper-  "Why  didn't  you 
tell  m.e  before  I  undressed?  " 

Country  Constable-  "Well,  there 
ain't  no  law  against  undressing.  " 

"You  down  there!  "shouted  her 
father  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  "Do 
you  think  you  can  stay  all  night?  " 

"Er-er  thank  you,  "  replied  the 
young  lover,  "but  I'll  have  to  phone 
home  first.  " 

On  the  whole  it  is  nice  to  be  a 
gentleman,  but  it's  an  awful  handicap 
in  an  argument. 

-Farm  Journal 
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This    Spring     Semester,      1963,     issue    of    THE  AGRARIAN    is     sponsored     by 

AMERICAN    HUMATES,   INC. 

manufacturers  of  fertilizer  materials.  (See  page  13  for  results  of  Clemson  research 
on  the  effect  of  hiimate  vs.  inorganic  fertilizer  on  sweet  potato  yield).  The  staff  of 
THE  AGRARIAN  wishes  to  express  thanks,  in  behalf  of  Clemson  Agricultural  Students, 
to  American  Humates  for  its  generous  support  and  genuine  interest  in  our  agricultural 
publication. 
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MEMORANDUM 


SUBJECT: 
OBSERVATION: 


Use  of  potassium  nitrate  in  tobacco  fertilizer. 

It  appears  that  the  use  of  potassium  nitrate  increases  the  potassium  content  of 
the  tobacco  leaf,  increases  yield,  and  improves  the  smoking  quality  of  the  to- 
bacco. 


COMMENTS:  Potassium  nitrate  is  highly  soluble  and    readily  absorbed   by  the  plant.   The   ni- 

trate ion  is  readily  assimilated  and  the  potassium  ion  would  probably  combine 
with  an  organic  anion.  The  potassium  organic  compound  would  be  less  soluble  in 
the  plant  sap  than  the  potassium  nitrate.  The  lower  solubility  and  the  lowered 
potassium  ion  concentration  in  the  plant  would  result  in  the  absorption  of  a  rela- 
tively  large  quantity  of  potassium. 

Where  relatively  large  quantities  of  chlorine  ore  present  in  the  plant,  the  potas- 
sium chloride  would  tend  to  maintain  a  relatively  high  potassium  ion  concen- 
tration in  the  plant  sap.  The  high  potassium  ion  concentration  in  he  plant  would 
tend  to  lower  the  intensity  of  absorption  of  additional  potassium.  Increasing  the 
potassium  content  of  the  plant  without  increasing  the  chlorine  should  signifi- 
cantly increase  the   intensity  of  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  plant. 

The  increase  in  the  availability  of  carbon  dioxide  for  photosynthesis  could  result 
in  higher  yields  and  higher  content  of  sugars  and  other  carbohydrates,  which  im- 
prove the  smoking  quality  of  the  tobacco  leaf. 

In  wet  seasons,  and  in  some  poorly  drained  soils,  excess  water  may  exclude  soil 
air,  which  will  result  in  inadequate  soil  aeration  and  a  deficiency  of  available  oxy- 
gen in  the  root  system  of  plants.  The  oxygen  in  nitrate  ions,  liberated  by  reduc- 
tion reactions  within  plants,  may  significantly  increase  the  supply  of  available 
atomic  oxygen  for  crop  plants,  particularly  in  the  root  system.  A  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  root  system  is  often  a  critical  factor  in  crop  production.  However, 
this  problem  may  be  corrected  by  the  application  of  adequate  quantities  of  ni- 
trate nitrogen. 

H.  P.  Cooper 


(Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper  is  retired  and  was  formerly  Director  of  The  Clemson  (S.  C.)  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station). 


This  memorandum  is  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  Southwest  Potash  Corporation. 
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This  magazine  is  published  twice  yearly  by  the 
undergraduate  agriculture  students,  and  coordi- 
nated by  The  Agrarian  Staff  and  the  Student  Agri- 
cultural Council.  Opinions  expressed  in  the  maga- 
zine reflect  solely  the  opinion  of  the  author  and  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  policy  of  the  School  of 
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THE  COVER  "Three  Phases  of  Agriculture"  by  Bob  Upson. 
Clemson's  Tillman  Hall  is  depicted  with  lines  radiating  to  these 
different  phases  of  agriculture. 
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AGRARIAN  PHILOSOPHY 


By  The  Editor 


Agriculture  And  You 

American  agriculture  has  not  experienced 
very  many  lean  years — thanks  be  to  God  for  this 
fact!  But  the  blessing  of  abundance  has  created 
what  some  American  taxpayers  consider  a  burden 
in  the  form  of  surpluses.  Agreed,  the  United 
States  Government  spends  much  money  for  the 
storage  of  what  is  considered  excess  agricultural 
products,  but  other  commodities  such  as  medical 
supplies  and  war  materials  are  also  stored.  The 
foremost  question  is  not  the  cost  of  storing  such 
items  but  whether  a  reserve  of  the  materials  is 
necessary  to  the  national  security. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  war  a 
reserve  of  both  war  materials  and  medical  sup- 
plies would  be  very  much  appreciated.  Another 
instance  in  which  reserve  medical  supplies  would 
come  in  handy  would  be  a  widespread  epidemic. 
How  about  agricultural  products?  A  reserve  of 
agricultural  products  would  also  prove  beneficial 
and  maybe  even  necessary  for  our  survival  in 
case  of  war  or  epidemic,  either  of  which  would 
take  people  out  of  production  of  food  and  fiber. 
Another  thing  we  cannot  overlook  is  the  possi- 
bility of  famine.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  a  re- 
serve of  food,  fiber,  medical  and  war  supplies 
is  a  necessitv,  although  a  costly  one — but  could  it 
be  that  the  absence  of  such  a  reserve  might  prove 
more  costly,  maybe  in  terms  of  human  lives 
rather  than  dollars? 

Perhaps  you  are  interested  in  some  phase  of 
agriculture  as  a  career  but  are  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  Ameircan  agriculture  is  producing 
over  and  above  our  present  needs  and  figure  that 
vou  may  be  better  off  in  some  other  field  of  en- 
deavor. But  if  vour  interest  lies  in  agriculture, 
please  keep  in  mind  that  today's  level  of  produc- 
tion will  be  insufficient  rather  than  too  great  a 
few  years  hence  if  the  present  rate  of  population 
increase  continues.  I  am  not  saying  we  are 
doomed.  The  point  is  that  increase  in  agricul- 
tural technoloev  must  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  population  if  we  are  to  remain  well- 
fed  and  well-clothed. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is  to 
say  that  people  are  still  verv  definitely  needed 
in  agriculture.  The  staff  of  The  Asrrarian  is  of 
this  opinion  and  is  attempting,  in  this  the  Fall- 
Winter  '63-'fi4  issue  of  The  Agrarian,  to  show 
prosPecti^'e  future  agriculturists  something  about 
the  broad  field  of  agriculture,  and  to  tell  those 
who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  agriculture 
is  somethincr  of  the  nast  that  there  is  a  place  for 
interested   individuals  in   agriculture. 

So  if  vou're  interested  in  agriculture,  wade 
right  in  and  I'm  sure  you'll  find,  in  either  the 
production,  business  or  scientific  phase  of  agri- 
culture, a  place  of  service  which  will  give  vou  the 
.satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done  and  a  life  usefully 
lived. 


Yesterday,  Today 
And  Tomorrow 

The  Agrarian  was  born  in  1938  and  grew 
through  much  sweat  and  toil  into  a  B.P.O.C.  (big 
publication  on  campus).  As  with  many  quality 
publications,  however.  The  Agrarian  spent,  in  the 
quest  of  a  bigger  and  better  magazine,  more  mon- 
ey than  was  economically  wise.  Thus  it  was  that 
in  1958  The  Agrarian  ceased  publication  because 
of  financial  difficulties. 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  however,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  vitalistic  Jere  A.  Brittain,  The 
Agrarian  again  appeared  on  the  Clemson  campus. 
Jere  and  his  staff  and  the  staffs  following  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  valuable  service  which 
they  have  rendered.  Last  year  Jerry  Moore 
campaigned  for  a  return  to  a  slick  type  publica- 
tion, but,  much  to  his  disappointment,  the  money 
was  just  not  to  be  had.  Jerry's  effort  proved  far 
from  being  a  failure,  however,  as  he  instilled  into 
the  present  staff  his  ideas  and  opinions,  and  as  a 
result  the  present  issue  of  The  Agrarian  marks  the 
first  slick  issue  since  the  1958  difficulties. 

Recognition  should  be  given  to  Jimmy  Wil- 
liams, Charles  Josey,  Jimmy  Palmer  and  Dr.  J.  T. 
Lazar  for  their  hours  of  concentrated  effort  in 
securing  funds  through  sale  of  advertisements, 
and  for  the  management  of  business  affairs  in 
making  possible  this  issue  of  The  Agrarian.  Oth- 
er students  worked  willingly  in  trying  to  secure 
funds  but  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts. 
To  them  we  also  express  our  appreciation  for 
their  effort.  Various  departmental  student  clubs 
contributed  funds  from  their  already  deficient 
supplies,  and  to  these  we  express  our  gratitude. 

If  you  have  an  occasion  to  so  do,  please  pa- 
tronize our  advertisers  as  they  paid  dearly  for  the 
ads  you  see  in  this  magazine  in  order  to  help  us 
get  into  a  more  sound  financial  condition.  Good 
news!  The  financial  picture  is  looking  bright; 
there  is  even  talk  among  the  staff  of  lowering 
advertisement  rates  next  year! 

The  Agrarian  has  a  hard  working  crew  on  the 
staff  this  year  which  has  kept  things  running 
smoothly.  Clubs  have  also  been  cooperative  in 
getting  articles  in  (some  even  on  time).  All  in 
all,  participation  has  been  very  good  with  this 
issue.  But  how  about  next  year?  In  order  that 
The  Agrarian  may  continue  on  the  incline,  all  in- 
terested students  are  invited  to  attend  our  meet- 
ings and  observe  our  operation  as  we  in  turn  ob- 
serve you.  Then  sometime  during  second  semes- 
ter, next  year's  staff  will  be  chosen.  Do  you  think 
you  can  benefit  The  Agrarian?  I  think  it  has 
something  to  contribute  to  you  if  you  are  willing 
to  work  with  it. 


TWO 


WHAT  IS  AGRICULTURE? 


By  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones 
Director  of  Agricultural  Teaching 


Is  agriculture  a  science?  Yes,  it  is  a  broad 
and  complex  science,  primarily  an  applied  one 
involving  food,  clothing,  and  shelter — the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Is  agriculture  a  business?  Yes,  the  nation's 
biggest. 

Is  agriculture  an  art?  Yes,  many  skills  are 
required  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
farm  products. 

Modern  agriculture  is,  therefore,  the  science, 
business,  and  art  of  producing,  processing,  dis- 
tributing, and  utilizing  plant  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, including  those  aspects  of  economic  and  hu- 
man relations  related  to  these  activities. 

About  21  million  people  in  this  country  are 
in  jobs  related  to  agriculture — one-third  of  the 
nation's  total  employment. 

Five  million  people  are  engaged  in  farming 
— the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  This  is  equal 
to  the  combined  employment  in  transportation, 
public  utilities,  the  steel  industry,  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  The  efficiency  of  the  American 
farmer  has  increased  tremendously.  In  1940  one 
farm  worker  produced  enough  for  himself  and 
10  others.  Today  he  produces  enough  for  him- 
self and  26  others.  One  hour's  work  will  purchase 
more  food  today  than  it  did  30  years  ago. 

Six  milion  people  provide  supplies  and 
services  for  the  farmer.  Each  year  farmers  spend 
about  27  billion  dollars  for  goods  and  services 
to  produce  their  products.  These  expenditures 
include  3.5  billion  dollars  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and 
machinery  maintenance.  Farming  requires  more 
petroleum  than  any  other  single  industry. 

Ten  million  people  are  employed  in  the  stor- 
ing, transporting,  processing,  and  merchandising 
of  agricultural  products.  The  meat  and  poultry 
industry,  for  instance,  employs  300,000  people 
and  has  an  annual  payroll  of  approximately  1.5 
billion  dollars. 

Since  all  segments  of  agriculture,  including 
farming,  are  rapidly  becoming  more  complex, 
they  require  employees  with  higher  levels  of  ed- 
ucation. This  means  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  workers  in  this  industry  need  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  demand  for  college  agricultural  grad- 
uates is  increasing.  According  to  a  recent  na- 
tional study,  about  15,000  agricultural  graduates 
are  need  each  year.  Our  land-grant  colleges,  such 
as  Clemson,  are  now  graduating  about  one-half 
this  number. 

What  subject  matter  makes  agriculture  a 
unique  area  in  education?  There  must  be  some 
good  solid  reason  for  the  long-time  existence  of 
schools  and  colleges  of  agriculture.  Otherwise, 
the  responsibility  for  educating  future  workers 
for  this  basic  industry  could  be  assigned  to  other 
segments  of  the  institution.  Agriculture  is  a 
unique  area  in  education  because  it  applies  the 
basic  and  organizational  sciences  to  biological 
material  for  economic  implications.  This  is  the 
irreducible  core  of  subject  matter  that  is  agricul- 
ture. 


Because  of  the  increasing  complexity  and 
diversity  of  agriculture,  it  has  become  impossible 
to  cover  adequately  all  of  its  important  facets  in 
a  four-year  undergraduate  curriculum.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Clemson  School  of  Agriculture  has  estab- 
lished options  in  science,  business,  and  produc- 
tion technology  in  several  of  its  curricula.  These 
options  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  em- 
phasize the  facet  of  subject  matter  that  will  best 
prepare  him  for  his  chosen  career. 

The  undergraduate  curricula  available  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture  include  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, agricultural  education,  agricultural  en- 
gineering (jointly  administered  by  the  Schools 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering),  agronomy,  an- 
imal science,  dairy  science,  entomology,  food 
technology,  forestry,  horticulture  (fruit  and  veg- 
etable, and  ornamental),  poultry  science,  and 
pre-veterinary  medicine.  The  biology  curricu- 
lum with  options  in  botany  and  zoology  is  also 
administered   by   the  School   of  Agriculture. 


Senior  (at  a  football  game) — "See  that  big 
substitute  down  there  playing  quarterback?  I 
think  he's  going  to  be  our  best  man  next  year." 

Coed:     "Oh,  darling,  this  is  so  sudden." 
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Surpluses— A  Blessing  In  Disguise 


By  Gene  W.  Dukes,  Ag.  Ec. 


Americans  today  are  faced  with  a  very  unique 
problem — the  problem  of  farm  surpluses.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  world  population  today  lives  in 
the  constant  fear  of  hunger,  while  we  in  America 
are  constantly  seeking  methods  to  solve  a  problem 
created  by  overabundance.  The  fact  that  our  gov- 
ernment had  5.3  billion  dollars  (as  of  December 
31,  1961)  tied  up  in  what  many  regard  as  un- 
needed  stocks  of  storable  farm  products  is  frus- 
trating to  taxpayers,  worrisome  to  officials,  and 
puzzling  to  the  general  public. 

The  so  called  problem  of  farm  surpluses  is 
given  much  coverage  by  newspaper  editorials, 
legislative  reports,  and  almost  every  type  of  news 
media  in  the  United  States.  Many  people  seem 
to  think  that  this  problem,  if  not  liquidated,  could 
prove  detrimental  to  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

Our  economy,  however,  hasn't  always  been 
faced  with  such  a  unique  problem;  instead,  dur- 
ing the  earlier  periods  of  our  economy  the  reverse 
of  this  situation  occurred.  General  Washington 
had  no  farm  surpluses  to  draw  upon  when  his 
army  faced  hunger  during  the  bitter  winter  of 
1776.  During  this  period,  most  farmers  had  to 
devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  feeding  of  their  own 
families,  while  today  one  farmer  can  feed  26  other 
people  and  still  find  ample  time  for  relaxation. 

How  has  agriculture  become  so  dynamic?  Is 
it  because  a  larger  percentage  of  people  now 
farm?  No — the  farm  population  has  dwindled 
from  almost  100''  of  the  total  population  during 
the  period  before  and  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  only  about  7.7%  of  the  total  today.  Is  it 
because  more  resources  are  being  utilized?  No, 
the  acreage  of  land  in  production  has  stood  fairly 
stable  over  the  past  years.  Certainly  the  amount 
of  labor  put  into  agriculture  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  great  increase  in  production,  because 
man  hours  devoted  to  agriculture  have  actually 
been  decreasing  with  time. 

What  has  caused  the  boom  in  production? 
There  is  no  one  sentence  answer  to  this  question. 
There  have  been  many  contributions  to  agricul- 
ture from  within  the  agricultural  population  and 
from  outsiders.  Farm  machinery  companies  have 
developed  machines  which  enable  the  farmer  to 
plant  and  harvest  efficiently.  Agricultural  scien- 
tists have  developed  new  varieties  and  improved 
old  varieties  of  different  crops  to  increase  output. 
The  increase  in  knowledge  of  the  different  nutri- 
ents that  plants  need  to  grow  and  the  proper  ad- 
justments in  the  fertilizer  industry  have  had  ben- 
eficial results.  If  I  had  to  designate  one  phase 
which  has  contributed  most  to  this  tremendous 
increase  in  output  capacity  of  the  American  farm- 
er I  would  place  emphasis  on  the  increase  in  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  farmer. 


The  American  farmer  today  is  a  businessman 
in  all  respects.  He  is  motivated  by  profits,  and 
spends  many  hours  reviewing  his  facilities  at  hand 
in  an  effort  to  increase  his  profits.  He  consid- 
ers the  returns  from  which  he  could  get  from  al- 
locating his  resources  among  different  crops  and 
means,  and  chooses  the  one  he  considers  the  most 
beneficial  to  his  entire  farming  program.  The 
American  farmer  has  learned  to  use  credit  in  the 
planning  and  expanding  of  his  farm  program.  In 
the  past  the  farmer  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  debts 
and  foreclosures,  but  through  the  example  set  by 
industry,  and  the  improvements  in  the  lending 
programs  to  farmers,  he  has  changed  his  attitude 
and  now  seems  to  regard  credit  as  an  essential 
means  of  increasing  production. 

The  American  farmer  has  learned  to  incor- 
porate new  techniques  of  production  into  his 
farming  program,  he  has  pushed  specialization  to 
a  peak,  and  has  built  up  stores  of  capital  equip- 
ment which  are  necessary  for  an  efficient  oper- 
ation. 

Surpluses  are  the  result  of  the  ability  of  the 
American  farmer  to  adapt  to  the  most  improved 
methods  of  increasing  output.  Our  population  has 
increased  from  just  a  few  million  during  the 
early  days  of  our  country  to  about  183  million  to- 
day, but  instead  of  the  farmer  keeping  in  step 
with  the  population  growth  he  has  stridden  ahead 
of  it. 

Experts  say  our  population  should  reach  200 
million  by  1975,  and  even  with  the  great  advances 
of  knowledge,  scientists  probably  will  never  find 
anything  to  really  take  the  place  of  food.  So  our 
population  will  keep  on  buying  bread,  milk,  meats 
of  all  sorts,  vegetables,  and  all  varieties  of  our 
present  food  supply  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever  before.  The  resources  of  the  American  farm- 
er are  not  unlimited.  There  is  just  so  much  more 
land  that  can  be  put  into  production,  so  this  in- 
crease in  demand  is  going  to  have  to  be  met  by 
still  further  improvements  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm.  Whether  the  farmer  meets  this  increased 
demand  is  going  to  depend  upon  whether  or  not 
he  can  sort  out  the  new  techniques  and  plug  them 
into  his  operation  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  prof- 
it by  them. 

Surpluses,  then,  should  give  the  people  of 
America  a  feeling  of  security.  Even  though  they 
do  represent  a  touchy  problem,  they  also  repre- 
sent the  advances  of  agricultural  production. 
Surpluses  show  that  the  farmer  is  progressive, 
that  if  it  is  possible  he  will  increase  production 
with  time,  so  that  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans will  have  a  bountiful  quantity  and  quality 
of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  products. 


FOUR 


Science  Assures  Quality  Miili 

By  Spann  Brabham  and  James  McMillan,  Dy.  Sci. 


Much  time,  labor,  and  money  is  spent  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  for  scientific 
research  and  development  dealing  with  methods 
and  processes  for  assuring  the  consumer  a  whole- 
some and  plentiful  supply  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Science  plays  an  important  role  in  making 
and  keeping  milk  the  purest  food  in  the  American 
diet. 

Methods  for  the  determination  of  the  freez- 
ing point  of  milk  have  been  developed  to  prevent 
the  adulteration  of  milk  by  "added"  water  at  pro- 
duction and  processing  levels.  Accurate  butter- 
fat  and  total  solids  methods  are  constantly  em- 
ployed to  assure  that  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 


Cryoscope  equipped  with  thermistor  sensing  element 
and  digital  readout  and  used  for  measurement  of  the 
freezing  point  value  of  milk,  one  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  milk  associated  with  milk  quality. 

ucts  meet  quality  established  by  state  and  federal 
authorities.  Bacteriological  assays  are  made  to 
determine  the  milk's  sanitary  quality.  Methods 
based  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  enzymes  are 
used  to  insure  that  all  milk  is  properly  pasteur- 
ized. 

Most  of  these  methods  and  processes  have 
been  developed  in  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
state  experiment  stations  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  With  the  passage  of  the  Morrill 
Act  which  initiated  the  establishment  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  a  place  was  provided  for  the  re- 
search and  development  needed  to  make  the 
United  States  dairy  industry  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  In  these  colleges  reside  departments 
of  dairy  science  in  which  scientists,  specializing 
in  biochemistry,  bacteriology  and  other  related 
subjects,  strive  to  improve  the  quality  and  con- 
sumer acceptability  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products. 

Serious  flavor  defects  may  be  found  in  milk. 
Most  of  these  flavors  originate  during  processing 
or  distribution,  but  there  are  a  few  that  develop 
at  the  production  level.  Research  has  shown  that 
consumers  prefer  the  same  flavor  in  milk  from 
day  to  day  although  it  is  seldom  produced  with 


Vapor  fractometers,  recorders  and  integrator,  used  in 
the   identification   of  flavor   compounds   in   milk. 

uniform  flavor  by  the  cow.  Flavor  defects  have 
been  studied,  in  many  dairy  science  research  lab- 
oratories and  methods  have  been  devised  to 
eliminate  them.  The  vacuum  pasteurizer  was  de- 
veloped to  remove  most  fat-soluble  off-flavors 
from  milk  and  to  "standardize"  milk  flavor  from 
day  to  day.  Rancidity  is  the  only  off-flavor  that 
gives  the  milk  industry  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to- 
day, and  through  scientific  research,  its  occur- 
rence is  being  rapidly  eliminated. 

The  dairy  industry  is  the  only  industry  that 
has  "zero"  tolerance  for  drugs.  Absolutely  no 
drug  residues  can  be  present  in  milk.  Penicillin 
is  the  drug  that  is  of  primary  interest  to  the 
dairy  industry,  because  a  few  people  have  al- 
lergic reactions  to  it.  Penicillin  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  bovine  mastitis — an  irritation  of  the 
mamary  system  in  dairy  cattle,  as  in  humans. 
The  treated  animal's  milk  must  be  disposed  of  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  after  treatment.  Milk 
found  to  contain  drugs  of  any  kind  is  prohibited 
from  entering  distribution  channels. 

The  freezing  point  determination  has  given 
the  milk  plant  a  very  efficient  method  of  check- 
ing for  adulteration  of  milk  by  "added"  water. 
The  addition  of  water  to  milk  at  either  the  pro- 
duction or  processing  level  is  not  permitted  by 
either  state  or  federal  authorities.  This  is  one  of 
the  measures  in  quality  control  of  milk.  The 
freezing  point  value  of  milk  has  been  found  to 
be  affected  by  vacuum  pasteurization  in  much 
the  same  way  as  by  the  addition  of  water.  This 
presented  a  major  problem  between  the  milk 
plant  and  the  producer  until  science  revealed  the 
answer.  It  was  found  that  vacuum  pasteurization 
raises  the  freezing  point  of  milk  0.0055°C.,  equiva- 
lent to  one  percent  "added"  water.  No  water  has 
been  added  but  soluble  gases  have  been  removed 
making  it  appear  that  water  was  added. 

Milk,  like  other  food  products,  is  a  good  medi- 
um for  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  patho- 

(Continued  On  Page  Seven) 
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THE  CASE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


By  Jim  Ballington,  Ag.  Ed. 


Is  vocational  agriculture  in  the  high  schools 
important? 

Approximately  8-10  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  today  is  engaged 
in  agricultural  production  and  the  present  trend 
is  for  the  percentage  to  keep  decreasing.  This 
gives  each  farmer  the  responsibility  of  feeding 
more  people  than  ever  before.  In  addition  to 
these  engaged  directly  in  agriculture,  approxi- 
mately another  30  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  population 
is  engaged  in  the  total  industry  of  agriculture. 
This  total  industry  includes,  in  addition  to  pro- 
duction, marketing,  processing,  and  services  to 
the  farmer.  At  least  2  workers  in  off-farm  agri- 
culture will  be  needed  to  supply  and  service  each 
farmer  and  process  and  market  his  products.  All 
these  are  jobs  in  which  a  knowledge  of  basic  ag- 
ricultural principles  is  essential  or  highly  desir- 
able. 

Although  the  number  of  farm  operators  is 
decreasing,  the  number  of  workers  per  farm  is 
steadily  increasing.  In  South  Carolina  the  total 
number  of  farm  workers  has  increased  from  12,- 
790  in  1954  to  17,142  in  1959.  This  is  an  increase 
of  34'^  for  the  five  year  period.  This  represents 
additional  regular  employment  opportunities  for 
nearly  a  thousand  agriculturally  trained  persons 
per  year  plus  replacements  for  these  workers. 

Not  only  the  number  of  workers  is  increas- 
ing but  the  quality  of  workers  desired  is  going 
up.  The  hired  workers  must,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing able  to  operate  and  maintain  modern  farm 
machinery,  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  scientific 
farming  methods.  Today  many  states  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  a  surplus  of  farm  laborers 
and  a  shortage  of  the  type  of  skilled,  well-trained 
farm  workers  needed  on  modern  farms. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  farm  workers 
today  are  relatively  untrained  and  unskilled  in 
good  measure  explains  the  difference  in  average 
wages  between  farm  workers  and  workers  in 
other  industries. 

The  average  age  of  farmers  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  about  50  years.  It  is  estimated  that  2,400 
persons  will  be  needed  annually  to  replace  the 
farmers  who  retire,  die,  or  quit.  At  present  about 
4,800  farm  boys  reach  maturity  in  South  Carolina 
each  year,  meaning  there  are  farm  operators' 
jobs  for  about  half  of  the  boys  who  grow  up  on 
South  Carolina  farms. 

So,  again  the  question,  is  vocational  agricul- 
ture important?  Today's  farmer  must  keep 
abreast  of  new  technology  and  production  meth- 
ods to  perform  his  job  efficiently.  Since  the  ma- 
jority of  the  young  men  going  into  farming  today 
do  not  attend  college,  where  will  they  get  the 
training  necessary  to  become  successful  farmers? 


Training  high  school  students  in  basic  agriculture 
is  more  important  now  than  ever  before.  What 
of  the  non-farm  agricultural  worker?  Again  vo- 
cational agriculture  is  one  of  the  answers  to  pro- 
viding the  necessary  training  or  providing  the 
background  for  training  many  of  these  workers. 


The  Block  And  Bridle  Club  News 

By  Jim  Heselbarth 

This  fall  the  Clemson  College  Livestock 
Judging  team,  coached  by  Professor  Dale  L. 
Handlin  and  sponsored  by  the  Block  and  Bridle 
Club,  has  participated  in  two  intercollegiate 
judging  contests. 

On  September  21,  the  team  competed  in  the 
Mid-South  Fair  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  After 
the  contest  the  team  was  treated  to  a  rodeo  and 
a  banquet.  Wayne  Long  placed  fourth  high  in- 
dividual in  the  contest. 

On  October  2,  the  Judging  team  participated 
in  the  Southeastern  Fair  Judging  Contest  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  Clemson  placed  third  out  of 
eleven  with  Tillman  Mathias  third  high  indi- 
vidual and  Wayne  Long  tenth  high  individual. 
The  team  was  the  number  one  team  judging 
hogs. 

Members  of  the  team  who  took  the  trips 
are:  Tillman  Mathias,  Wayne  Long,  Clyde  We- 
hunt.  Bill  Howell,  Jim  Heselbarth,  and  Hubie 
Waldrop.  In  November,  the  Meats  Judging  team 
took  part  in  judging  contests  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, and  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  Block  and  Bridle  Club  held  its  annual 
fall  bar-b-que  at  the  Clemson  -  Georgia  football 
game  on  October  12.  Each  year  the  club  sponsors 
a  fall  and  a  spring  bar-b-que  to  finance  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  club.  Primary  activities  of  the 
club  include  sponsoring  trips  for  the  livestock 
and  meats  judging  teams  and  sponsoring  the 
Clemson  College  Little  International  Livestock 
Showmanship  and  Judging  Contest. 


To  study  the  migratory  habits  of  birds,  a  gov- 
ernment agent  released  thousands  banded  with 
metal  strips,  reading,  "Notify  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Division,  Wash,  Biol,  Serv."  They  soon  heard 
from  a  North  Georgia  farmer.  "Gents,  I  shot  one 
of  your  crows  last  week  and  followed  the  instruc- 
tion attached  to  it.  I  washed  it,  biled  it,  and 
served  it  and  it  sho  was  awful." 
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Food  Supply — Imperial  Style 


By  Jeff  Denit  and  Jake  Joye 
(Student   Branch— A.S.A.E.) 


Imperial  Valley,  California  is  now  famous. 
What  was  once  called  the  Colorado  Desert,  a  dry, 
parched  region  of  famine,  is  presently  a  half- 
million  acre,  "open-air"  greenhouse.  How  this 
came  about  is  a  wonder  to  agricultural  scientists 
the  world  over. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  old  Colorado 
Desert  was,  at  best,  bone  dry.  A  paltry  three 
inches  of  rain  fell  annually  and  this  evaporated 
almost  as  it  fell.  But  a  group  of  speculative  pro- 
moters organized  a  company  and  built  a  canal  to 
irrigate  the  valley  with  water  from  the  great 
Colorado  River.  Hundreds  of  settlers,  sensing 
the  potential  of  the  area,  flowed  into  the  valley. 
In  1901  the  canal  was  opened.  But,  even  though 
the  land  was  now  productive,  the  greatest  enemy 
of  all  desert  irrigation,  salt  poisoning,  waited  for 
the  conditions  wherein  ruin  and  waste  would  once 
again  cover  the  newly-formed  farmsteads. 

To  explain  this  problem:  In  areas  with  high 
annual  rainfall  leaching  actually  benefits  the 
land  by  carrying  the  salt  compounds  to  rivers 
which,  in  turn,  deposit  the  salt  in  the  ocean.  In 
arid  areas  the  high  temperatures  cause  rapid 
evaporation  and  upward  movement  of  the  water 
through  the  topsoil.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
salt  compounds,  normally  leached  away,  are 
pulled  to  the  plant  root  zone  and  cause  ultimate 
death.  Many  millions  of  acres  of  the  fine  land 
in  the  Middle  East  have  been  abandoned  for  this 
very  reason. 

By  1920  the  Imperial  Valley  was  also  being 
abandoned — the  ravages  of  salt  poisoning  were 
prevalent. 

This  devastation  led  to  the  initiation  of  one 
of  the  most  expensive  and  thorough  research 
projects  ever  launched.  Federal  and  state  agen- 
cies and  universities  in  this  arid  region  united 
to  find  a  solution. 

After  many  years  of  arduous  research  they 
found  the  answer.  A  32  million  dollar  drainage 
system  was  installed  six  feet  below  the  soil  sur- 
face. With  9,500  miles  of  tile  drains,  the  valley 
literally  flushes  itself  as  you  would  an  automo- 
bile radiator  after  the  winter  season.  Irrigation 
water  comes  in  on  the  surface  and  the  drains  re- 
move it  along  with  the  salt  well  below  the  tender 
root  zones  of  the  plants.  Two  100-car  freight 
trains  of  salt  are  dumped  into  a  basin  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  valley  each  day! 

Now,  some  forty  years  after  the  valley 
seemed  doomed,  it  is  one  of  the  richest,  most  pro- 
ductive areas  in  the  world.  Its  growth  media  is 
topsoil  which  was  deposited  by  the  Colorado 
River  over  millions  of  years.  In  some  places  this 
topsoil  reaches  a  depth  of  two  miles!  This  valley 
has  an  almost  ideal  climate  with  365  days  of  sun- 
shine and  only  an  occasional  light  frost.  Each 
year  the  valley  produces  549,000  head  of  cattle 
from  172  feedlots,  28  million  dollars  worth  of  let- 


tuce, one-third  of  the  nation's  carrots  and  cab- 
bage in  January  and  February,  along  with  a  3.6 
bale-per-acre  cotton  crop. 

From  land  which  was  worthless,  the  Valley 
is  now  valued  at  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  acre.  The 
Imperial  Valley  with  its  rich  soil  and  miles  of 
green  vegetation  is  truly  a  monument  to  engi- 
neering in  agriculture. 


Science  Assures  Quality  Milic 

(Continued   From   Page  Five) 

genie  bacteria.  There  are  many  precautions  taken 
today  to  assure  the  public  that  milk  is  one  of  the 
safest  foods  in  the  national  diet.  The  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  pasteurization  process  makes 
certain,  if  present,  that  all  pathogenic  bacteria 
will  be  destroyed  before  the  milk  is  marketed 
although  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
disease  -  free  herds,  with  annual  or  biannual 
checks  for  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  bru- 
cellosis, makes  their  presence  extremely  unlikely. 
At  regular  intervals  a  check  is  made  for  efficient 
pasteurization  by  testing  for  the  enzyme  phos- 
phatase. Research  has  revealed  that  both  this 
enzyme  and  pathogenic  bacteria  are  destroyed  by 
efficient  pasteurization,  so  a  test  for  phosphatase 
will  determine  whether  or  not  pasteurization  is 
complete  and  milk  is  "super-safe." 

The  dairy  industry  is  the  most  regulated  and 
inspected  food  industry  in  the  world  because  of 
the  importance  of  dairy  products  in  the  diet  of  all 
age  groups.  Milk  is  the  only  beverage  that  is 
classed  as  a  food.  Because  of  scientific  research 
and  development,  consumers  receive  the  purest, 
most  wholesome,  and  finest  quality  foods  in  their 
diet  from  milk  and  milk  products.  These  safe, 
pure,  and  wholesome  foods  represent  to  the  con- 
sumer a  return  for  the  time,  labor  and  money  in- 
vested which  is  unequalled  in  any  other  segment 
of  the  food  industry. 


"Mother,     are     there     any    sky     scrapers     in 
Heaven?" 

"No,  son,  engineers  build  sky  scrapers." 


A  patient  at  a  mental  hospital  who  had  been 
certified  cured  was  saying  good-bye  to  the  head 
psychiatrist. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get 
out  in  the  world?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Well,  I  may  go  back  to  A&M  and  finish  my 
chemical  engineering  course.  Then,  I  liked  the 
Army,  so  I  may  enlist  again." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  thought.  "Then, 
again,  I  may  be  a  teakettle." 
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COEDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


By  Bill  Whitfield,  Feature  Staff 


The  number  of  coeds  at  Clemson  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years.  Presently,  there  are 
150  coeds  enrolled  in  various  curriculums  at 
Clemson.  Due  to  the  recent  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  women  students,  the  number  of  coeds  at 
Clemson  is  expected  to  increase  at  a  much  greater 
rate  in  the  future. 

There  are  eleven  coeds  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture, with  academic   endeavors  in  the  major 
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The   new   women's   dormitory 

fields  of  Dairy  Science,  Horticulture,  Food-Tech- 
nology,  and   Pre-Veterinary  Medicine. 

Dairy  Science  is  composed  of  selected  studies 
of  fundamental  and  technical  nature  superim- 
posed upon  required  basic  science  core  of  the 
Dairy  Science  curriculum.  It  enables  students 
to  acquire  the  perspective,  understanding  and 
proficiency  necessary  to  enter  a  demanding,  re- 
warding and  respected  industry.  Occupational 
opportunities  for  Dairy  Science  graduates  include 
management  of  production  and  processing  facili- 
ties, teaching,  research,  extension  work,  quality 
control  work  for  processing  units  and  production 
organizations,  public  health  services,  industrial 
promotion  and  public  relations  work  in  both  pro- 
duction and  processing  fields,  dairy  and  food 
products  engineering,  and  special  services  and 
educational  work  in   non-institutional  fields. 

Dixie  Marion  from  Cedartown,  Georgia  chose 
the  Dairy  Science  curriculum,  while  Elizabeth 
Hamlin  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina  chose 
Ornamental  Horticulture  as  her  major.  Eliza- 
beth plans  to  pursue  the  field  of  landscape  design 
after  graduation. 

The  Ornamental  Horticulture  curriculum  is 
designed  to  give  students  a  scientific  background 
and  technical  facilities  in  the  field  of  ornamental 
horticulture.  Graduates  find  careers  in  nursery 
work,  floriculture,  landscape  contracting,  turf 
management,   and   park   supervision. 

Dona  Hallum  from  Liberty,  South  Carolina  is 
in  the  field  of  Food  Technology.     Dona  plans  af- 


ter graduation  to  do  graduate  work  in  either  Food 
Technology  or  English.  Susan  Boulware  from 
Arlington,  Virginia  is  also  a  Food  Technology 
major. 

The  food  processing  industry  is  the  nation's 
largest  industry.  The  curriculum  in  Food  Tech- 
nology provides  an  excellent  education  designed 
to  prepare  graduates  for  occupations  in  the  food 
industry,  research  positions  in  government  or- 
ganizations and  state  experiment  stations,  food 
inspection,  grading  work  with  state  and  federal 
agencies,  teaching,  extension,  and  consulting  op- 
portunities. 

The  curriculum  in  Pre-Veterinary  Medicine 
is  designed  to  meet  general  requirements  of  cer- 
tain schools  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  Pre- 
Veterinary  curriculum  at  Clemson  specifically 
meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
This  curriculum  is  based  on  a  four  semester  pro- 
gram at  Clemson.  There  are  seven  coeds  at 
Clemson  in  this  curriculum.  These  include  Mar- 
tha Jacks  from  Simpsonville;  Joan  Le  Mire  from 
Greenville;  Barbara  Atkins  from  Greenville;  Ro- 
mana  Biejenski  from  Jackson  Heights,  New  York; 
Mary  Williams  from  Monks  Corner;  Cheryl 
Truesdale  from  Camden;  and  Susan  Jumper  from 
Hampton. 

The  eleven  girls  mentioned  above  chose  the 
field  of  Agriculture  because  of  their  desire  to  be 
of  service  to  mankind  and  to  be  a  part  of  this 
ever  growing  and  much  essential  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Coeds  have  a  place  at  Clemson. 
The  field  of  agriculture  offers  good  educational 
and  occupational  opportunities.  Regardless  of 
your  interest.  Agriculture  has  a  place  for  you! 
Think  it  over  before  you  make  your  choice.  If 
you  have  an  agricultural  background  and  an  in- 
terest in  one  of  the  three  areas  of  Agriculture — 
science,  business,  and  production — you  should 
seriously  consider  making  Agriculture  a  part  of 
your  life. 


The  Last  Straw.  A  fortunate  young  man  in 
New  Hampshire  proudly  showed  friends  this 
glowing  love  letter  from  his  old  girl,  Susan: 
"Dear  John:  I  have  been  unable  to  sleep  ever 
since  I  broke  our  engagement.  Won't  you  for- 
get and  forgive?  Your  absence  leaves  a  void  no- 
body else  can  ever  fill.  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I 
love  you.     Your  adoring  Susan. 

"P.S.  Congratulations  on  winning  the  Irish 
Sweepstakes." 


"Oh!   dear,   I've  missed  you  so  much" — then 
she  raised  the  revolver  and  tried  again. 


"Is  your  girl  spoiled?" 

"No,  it's  just  the  perfume  she's  wearing." 


EIGHT 


AGRONOMY? 

By  Jimmy  Carter,  Agron. 


The  science  which  deals  with  crop  produc- 
tion— this  is  a  general  definition  of  agronomy. 
Agronomists  are  responsible  for  the  production 
of  good,  healthy  crops. 

Soil  scientists  and  plant  physiologists  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  the  plant  and  the  ability  of  the 
soil  to  fulfill  these  needs.     They  tell  the  farmer 


New  and  better  varieties  of  corn  have  been  developed 
by  agronomists  as  well  as  direct  contributions  to  man 
and  his  health  by  discoveries  such  as  Dr.  Waksman's. 

how  much  he  must  feed  his  crop,  whether  or  not 
he  must  "sweeten"  his  soil  and  the  amount  of 
extra  water  the  plant  will  need  on  this  soil. 

Geneticists  are  busy  developing  new  varie- 
ties of  crop  plants  which  will  produce  more 
"fruit"  with  a  given  amount  of  labor  and  ferti- 
lizer. Research  has  also  given  rise  to  plants 
which  can  withstand  extremely  dry  conditions 
and  diseases. 

So  we  see,  the  agronomist  is  necessary  for 
our  food,  and  fiber  needs.  However,  agronomists 
have  also  made  more  direct  contributions  to  man- 
kind. Waksman,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Russia  in  1910  at  the  age  of  22,  is  a  soil  scientist 
well  known  for  his  work  with  microorganisms 
and  their  therapeutic  value.  In  1952,  he  and  two 
of  his  coworkers  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  med- 
icine for  the  discovery  of  streptomycin.  They 
isolated  a  streptomycin-producing  strain  of  mi- 
croorganism. This  strain  was  obtained  from  the 
throat  of  a  chicken  and  also  from  a  heavily  ma- 
nured field  soil.  Many  infections  which  did  not 
previously  lend  themselves  to  any  form  of  ther- 
apy were  controlled  by  this  new  "wonder  drug." 
Tuberculosis  in  animals,  for  instance,  was  con- 
trolled in  early  experiments  with  streptomycin. 
This  suggested  that  an  agent  had  finally  been 
found  which  could  be  used  effectively  against 
this  dread  disease  in  man! 

Dr.  Waksman's  contributions  represent  only 
one  of  the  many  things  which  scientists  in  the 
field  of  agronomy  have  done.    Today,  with  mod- 


ern research  tools,  great  advancements  are  being 
made  in  pure  science  and  in  the  application  of 
new  principles  to  agriculture  which  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  farming.  As  more  land  is  used 
for  highways,  industry  and  cities,  the  ability  of 
the  farmer  to  produce  enough  to  supply  a  bulging 
population  will  represent  a  major  factor  in  the 
struggle  of  the  United  States  for  survival— and 
the  agronomist  must  be  beside  the  farmer,  still 
lending  a  helping  hand. 


The  Clemson  College 
Forestry  Club 

By  Danny  Lamb 

Every  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  night, 
members  of  the  Clemson  College  Forestry  Club 
converge  in  our  elaborate  clubroom  (complete 
with  bar  "Pepsi  Cola")  to  be  entertained  by  in- 
teresting speakers  and  films  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  forestry. 

The  forestry  club,  always  guided  by  spirited 
leadership,  keeps  on  the  move  with  its  activities 
and  projects  throughout  the  school  year.  Last 
year,  our  club  was  the  host  for  the  regional  con- 
clave of  southern  forestry  schools.  Three  hun- 
dred forestry  students  from  eleven  forestry 
schools  in  the  southeast  were  on  our  campus  for 
a  weekend  of  activities  in  which  the  students  dis- 
played their  skills  and  knowledge  of  forestry. 
This  year  our  club  travels  to  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
for  the  regional  conclave. 

The  most  recent  project  of  the  club  is  "Oper- 
ation Firewood."  In  order  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  send  our  club  to  Oklahoma,  we  have 
been  cutting  firewood  on  weekends  and  selling 
it  to  the  local  people.  After  several  weeks  now, 
we  are  again  operating  in  the  black. 

The  forestry  club  always  has  an  interesting 

and  winning  homecoming  display  and  this  year 

we   are   planning   a   "drop   in"   for  members   and 
their  dates. 

The  highlight  of  each  semester  is  the  club's 
"cook-out"  at  Lake  Issaqueena.  More  than  one 
tired  but  smiling  face  is  seen  at  the  annual  bar- 
becue, climaxed  by  the  initiation  of  new  mem- 
bers, draws  to  a  close.  But  once  it's  over,  all  ini- 
tiates become  members  in  one  of  Clemson's  most 
active  clubs— THE  CLEMSON  COLLEGE  FOR- 
ESTRY CLUB. 


Words  to  the  Wise 


A  young  man  was  graduated  from  college, 
and  ran  out  shouting  to  the  world:  "I've  got  an 
A.B.!     I've  got  an  A.B.!" 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  world,  "and  we'll  teach 
you  the  rest  of  the  alphabet." 


NINE 


MEAT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

By  Kenneth  K.  McDaniel,  Animal  Science 


In  the  year  2000,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  have  doubled  the  1960  population.  As 
students  of  today  and  businessmen  of  tomorrow, 
we  will  be  responsible  for  feeding  this  multitude 
of  humanity.  This  will  be  possible  through  ever- 
growing scientific  research  and  development,  im- 
proved practical  application,  and  more  effective 
administration. 

Livestock  farming  is  a  large  and  expanding 
industry.  The  livestock  farmer  must  produce 
the  type  of  meat  suitable  to  each  and  every  con- 
sumer. As  animal  scientists  we  must  meet  the 
ever-changing  needs  of  the  future.  We  must  pro- 
duce an  animal  which  supplies  higher  quality 
meat  with  less  fat  and  more  lean.  This  animal 
must  make  faster,  more  efficient  gains  and  have 
the  ability  to  pass  these  traits  onto  its  offspring. 
Our  goal  is  to  produce  more  meat  of  a  higher 
quality  for  a  growing  population.  We  can  help 
accomplish  this  goal  through  such  animal  pro- 
grams as  the  use  of  purebred  sires,  performance 
testing,  and  swine  certification.  These  programs 
provide  important  tools  for  a  breeder  to  use  in 
adapting  most  quickly  his  present  day  animals  to 


the  constantly  changing  performance  demands  as 
dictated  by  consumer  demands. 

Perhaps  you  feel  you  are  better  adapted  to 
other  phases  of  the  agriculture  industry.  The 
animal  scientist  needs  assistance  from  other  fields 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future.  We 
must  work  with  the  geneticist  to  improve  breed- 
ing. The  assistance  of  the  agronomist  is  needed 
to  produce  improved  pastures  and  crops.  The 
veterinarian  is  needed  for  his  help  in  preventing 
diseases  and  improving  management.  The  ento- 
mologist is  a  great  aid  in  reducing  insect  and  par- 
asite loss.  The  extension  workers  teach  the  ba- 
sic principles  of  management  and  provide  pro- 
ducers with  new  ideas.  The  agricultural  engi- 
neer develops  new  equipment  and  better  units 
to  fit  specific  situations.  The  chemist  aids  in 
feeding,  digestion,  and  pharmaceutical  problems. 
With  the  assistance  of  all  these  workers  and  many 
more,  the  animal  scientist  can  produce  a  better 
suited  animal  for  the  increased  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

You  can  fit  into  this  picture.    There  is  a  po- 
(Continued  On  Page  Eleven) 
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THE  "MOLECULAR  HOE" 

By  Bill  Morrison  and  Jim  Trautner,  Biol.  Sci. 


"Praise  the  Lord  and  give  us  the  2,4-D"  might 
well  be  the  call  of  the  progressive  American 
farmer  today.  2,4-D  happened  to  be  the  first  of 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  chemical  agents 
used  in  selective  weed  control.  Dr.  Willard  B. 
Albert,  who  has  been  with  the  Department  of 
Botany  and  Bacteriology  at  Clemson  College 
since  1926,  can  vividly  recall  his  father  using  salt 
in  eliminating  weeds  from  his  fields  nearly  a  half 
century  ago.  Crude  methods  such  as  using  salt 
were  an  expression  of  man's  desire  to  find  more 
efficient  means  to  control  weeds. 

According  to  Dr.  Albert,  the  break-through 
in  chemical  weed  control  came  right  after  World 
War  II.  Following  the  introduction  of  2,4-D  in 
1944,  there  was  a  phenomenal  growth  in  produc- 
tion of  selective  herbicides  by  the  chemical  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Albert's  own 
work  with  selective  herbicides  has  been  carried 
on  extensively  for  the  past  18  years  with  remark- 
able results.  Dr.  Albert,  a  plant  physiologist- 
agronomist,  evaluates  promising  chemicals  for 
weed  control  in  such  field  crops  as  corn,  cotton, 
soybeans,  sweet  potatoes,  alfalfa,  and  pastures  in 
South  Carolina. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  facing  scien- 
tists such  as  Dr.  Albert  in  selecting  chemicals  as 
useful  herbicides?  Most  important  of  all,  the 
chemical  must  not  leave  residues  on  the  crop  or 
in  the  soil  that  might  be  harmful  to  succeeding 
crops,  or  to  man  and  animals  that  utilize  these 
crops  for  food.  Crop  tolerance  is  another  prob- 
lem taken  into  consideration — the  chemical  must 
destroy  weeds  but  not  harm  the  crop.  Also,  ef- 
fectiveness of  herbicides  has  been  found  to  vary 
with  such  conditions  as  temperature,  soil  types, 
and  rainfall.  For  example,  the  chemical  CIPC 
works  well  in  relatively  large  quantities  in  the 
Spring,  whereas  in  the  Winter  when  soils  are 
cooler  smaller  quantities  of  the  chemical  are  used 
to  reduce  toxicity  to  the  crop.  Dr.  Albert  carries 
on  his  research  at  three  experiment  stations  with 
varying  soil  types:  Clemson  (sandy  clay),  Ed- 
isto  at  Blackville  (sandy  loam),  and  Pee  Dee  at 
Florence  (fine  sandy  loam).  As  a  result,  it  has 
been  found  that  perhaps  only  one  out  of  ten 
prospective  chemicals  tested  is  of  any  significant 
value  for  practical  use  in  weed  control. 

What  is  the  real  significance  of  this  research? 
Weeds  cause  losses  of  millions  of  dollars  to  ag- 
riculture in  the  United  State  because  they  reduce 
yields,  lower  the  quality  of  the  crops  grown,  and 
prevent  the  efficient  use  of  land.  The  "hoe-bill" 
(i.e.,  the  cost  of  cleaning  by  hand  weeding)  for 
an  acre  of  cotton  may  range  from  ten  to  sixty 
dollars.  When  chemicals  are  not  utilized  for 
weed  control,  cotton  must  sometimes  be  hoed 
three  or  four  times  in  one  growing  season.  Chem- 
ical weeding  can  be  done  for  three  dollars  per 
acre  and  will  eliminate  80  to  90  per  cent  of  this 
hoeing. 

The  significance  of  chemical  weed  control  is 
also  felt    outside  of    agricultural    areas.      Weeds 


must  be  controlled  on  railroad  and  power  line 
right-of-ways.  The  homeowner  is  constantly  at 
war  with  them  in  his  lawn,  shrubbery,  and  play 
areas.  Aquatic  weeds  clog  up  drainage  ditches 
and  interfere  with  swimmmg,  boating,  and  fish- 
ing in  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

Weed  control  is  indeed  big  business.  Plant 
researchers  such  as  Dr.  Willard  B.  Albert  of 
Clemson  College  Department  of  Botany  and 
Bacteriology  are  really  the  backbone  of  this  great 
industry  which  is  now  having,  and  will  continue 
to  have,  profound  effects  on  our  economy.  It  is 
they  who  seek  out  the  values  of  new  chemicals 
and  recommend  their  application  as  weed  con- 
trolling agents.  Man  has  at  his  disposal  a  new 
and  increasingly  important  tool,  the  "molecular 
hoe." 


Meat  For  The  Future 

(Continued  From  Page  Ten) 

sition  waiting  for  you  either  in  the  field  of  ani- 
mal science  or  some  other  phase  of  agriculture. 
There  are  job  positions  open  to  both  men  and 
women  in  the  production,  business,  and  science 
phases  of  agriculture.  The  choice  is  wide  and  the 
opportunity  is  great. 

Animal  science  is  a  wide  field  awaiting  you. 
Livestock  production  coupled  with  our  entire  ag- 
riculture industry  is  the  key  to  a  successful  na- 
tion's economy.  Meat  is  a  miracle.  Today  meat 
offers  more  quality,  and  more  taste-tempting  va- 
riety; yet  it  is  taking  a  smaller  part  of  our  in- 
come. It  takes  fewer  people  to  produce  more 
meat  today  than  ever  before.  The  future  of  any 
industry  grows  out  of  the  present,  just  as  the 
present  has  grown  out  of  the  past.  You  can  be  a 
part  of  this  great  future  in  the  livestock  industry. 
You  can  help  us  feed  the  multitude  of  humanity 
in  the  years  to  come.  If  you  understand  our  ob- 
jective and  can  work  hard  to  achieve  that  goal, 
then  choose  the  livestock  and  agriculture  indus- 
try.    You  will  be  richly  rewarded. 


"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  girl. 

"We're  out  of  gas,"  replied  the  boy.  "We  may 
be  here  quite  a  while." 

The  girl  smiled  shyly  as  she  took  a  bottle 
from  her  bag  and  said  softly,  "We  can  make  good 
use  of  this,  then." 

"Great,"  said  the  boy  with  a  pleased  grin.  "Is 
it  gin  or  whiskey?" 

"Neither,"  she  smiled,  "it's  Ethyl.  I've  been 
out  with  you  Clemson  men  before." 


Who  was  the  smartest  inventor?  Edison. 
He  invented  the  phonograph  so  people  would  stay 
up  at  night 'and  use  his  electric  lights. 


ELEVEN 


Three  Phases  Of  Agriculture 


By  John  D.  Ridley,  Feature  Staff 


Agriculture  today  is  different  from  the  agri- 
culture of  yesterday.  The  word  agriculture  in 
the  past  seems  to  have  meant  working  in  the 
field  and  actually  getting  down  to  the  pain  striv- 
ing laDor  to  produce  some  agricultural  product. 
Today  the  word  agriculture  has  taken  on  a  new 
meaning,  and  we  have  a  new  look  toward  the 
field. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  at  Clemson  has 
taken  a  look  toward  the  future  in  breaking  the 
field  down  into  three  branches.  Clemson  stresses 
the  science,  business,  and  production-technology 
options  in  agriculture.  The  School  adminis- 
straiors  recognize  that  modern  agriculture  is  a 
complex  industry.  We  have  a  half  million  scien- 
tists directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  agri- 
culture today.  The  "new"  agriculture  includes 
more  than  scientists,  however.  About  six  million 
people  produce  items  that  are  utilized  by  the 
farmer,  and  ten  million  people  process  and  dis- 
tribute farm  products.  All  totaled,  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  all  jobs  are  related  to  agri- 
culture, 'ihis  shows  us  the  importance  of  workers 
in  agriculture  to  the  survival  of  man. 

The  choice  of  option  is  left  to  the  student, 
but  if  he  chooses  the  science  field,  he  will  place 
emphases  on  tne  basic  sciences  that  prepare  stu- 
dents to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge in  their  respective  fields.  This  course  of 
study  is  designed  for  students  whose  future  work 
requires  considerable  scientific  training  and  us- 
ually graduate  studies.  Employment  opportuni- 
ties include  research  with  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  industrial  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations; and  teaching  in  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  educational  work  with  Federal, 
State  and  industrial  organizations. 

The  student  who  makes  the  choice  of  the 
business  option  has  the  responsibility  of  working 

ASAE  NEWS 

By   Jeff  Denit 

The  first  meeting  of  ASAE  was  devoted  to 
planning  the  groundwork  for  this  year's  program. 
Financial  projects.  Homecoming  participation, 
and  adm'nistrative  details  were  handled.  Also, 
during  this  meeting,  recognition  for  Clemson's 
activity  in  the  Farm  Equipment  Institute  com- 
petition was  noted.  This  competition  consists  of 
presenting  a  review  of  club  activities  to  a  judging 
board  which  selects  the  top  clubs  in  the  nation. 
Clemson  won  third  place  in  the  Class  B,  or  small- 
er club  membership,  competition. 

This  semester's  initiation  program  was  car- 
ried out  during  the  week  of  October  16.  Four 
new  members  were  inducted  bringing  club  mem- 
bership to  eighteen. 

ASAS  is  looking  forward  to  a  fine  year.  Ban- 
quets and  guest  speakers  are  planned  to  provide 
enjoyment  and  education  to  all  faculty  staff  and 
student   members. 


with  one  of  the  many  businesses  and  industries 
that  provide  supplies  and  services  for  the  farm- 
er, and  process  and  distribute  farm  products. 
There  are  many  opportunities  in  employment. 
They  include  work  related  to  meat  and  poultry 
processing,  sales  and  service  of  farm  machinery, 
manufacturing  and  sales  of  fertilizers  and  pesti- 
cides, dairy  and  food  processing,  grain  and  seed 
processing,  feed  manufacturing,  banking  and 
credit,  insurance,  farm  management,  land  ap- 
praising, and  the  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

The  production  technology  field  emphasizes 
the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  agricul- 
tural production.  A  student  in  this  field  must 
have  a  broad  general  knowledge  and  training  in 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture.  Some  of  the 
employment  opportunities  include  general  and 
specialized  farming;  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices; teaching  vocational  agriculture,  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources;  agricultural  communi- 
cations; and  agricultural  services  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  and  private  enterprises. 

Into  which  of  the  three  phases  of  agriculture 
do  you  best  fit — science,  business  or  production 
technology? 


BETTER  THAN 
/T  HAS  TO  Bf  \ 


TWELVE 


CAN  DIETING  AFFECT  AGING 


By  Dona  E.  Hallum,  Food  Tech. 


Six  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Food  Tech- 
nology and  Human  Nutrition  was  inaugurated  at 
Clemson.  The  purpose  was  primarily  to  conduct 
research  leading  to  improved  food  products  and 
better  public  nutrition.  More  recently,  an  under- 
graduate teaching  curriculum  has  been  adopted 
in  the  department  and  is  in  its  second  year  of  op- 
eration. The  department  now  has  twelve  major 
research  projects  in  progress.  Intensive  investi- 
gations are  proceeding  in  such  areas  as:  the  nu- 
tritional aspects  of  sesame  meal;  the  development 
and  improvement  of  poultry  products;  the  func- 
tion of  vitamin  E  in  lipid  metabolism;  the  causes 
of  nutritional  muscular  dystrophy;  improvement 
in  the  amino  acid  composition  of  corn  protein; 
the  biochemical  factors  affecting  peach  texture; 
and  the  nutritional  quality  of  vended  foods  in  in- 
dustrial plants.  Thus  the  research  is  concerned 
largely  with  obtaining  basic  information  leading 
to  increased  utilization  of  South  Carolina  agricul- 
tural products  for  food  purposes  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  basic  nutrition  of  people  generally. 
In  the  latter  field  especially,  where  research  is  in 
the  realm  of  animal  and  human  nutrition,  the 
results  come  slowly  but  are  far-reaching. 

One  of  the  department  projects  concerns  the 
influence  of  amino  acid  supplementation  on 
growth  rate.  It  has  been  noted  by  adjusting  the 
proportions  of  certain  amino  acids  in  the  diet  that 
the  growth  of  rats  was  partially  suspended  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  How  is  the  phenomenon  of 
partial  growth  suspension  brought  about?  A  ba- 
sic protein  source  is  supplemented  with  pre- 
scribed levels  of  crystalline  amino  acids.  High 
levels  of  supplementation  gave  rise  to  suspension 
of  growth.  Animals  fed  the  supplemented  pro- 
tein were  visibly  smaller  than  the  control  ani- 
mals fed  the  normal  protein.  At  the  end  of  a  six- 
week  period  the  experimental  animals  had 
gained  an  average  of  20  grams  in  weight  whereas 
the  control  animals  had  gained  an  average  of  120 
grams.      When    the    experimental    animals    were 


returned  to  the  normal  protein  diet,  weight  gains 
were  resumed. 

Although  both  the  experimental  and  control 
animals,  apart  from  the  size  difference,  appeared 
normal,  exhaustive  steps  are  required  to  trace 
and  evaluate  the  metabolic  differences.  To  ac- 
complish this  phase,  the  animals  are  sacrificed  at 
the  end  of  the  six-week  experimental  feeding 
period.  The  liver  is  extracted,  its  enzyme  system 
studied,  and  the  changes  in  protein  metabolism 
recorded.  This  entails  isolating  the  enzyme  sys- 
tems from  the  liver  and  observing  abnormal 
changes  in  oxygen  uptake  as  measured  by  a  War- 
burg respirometer.  Studies  are  made  of  the 
cholesterol  level  in  the  blood  system,  and  the 
fatty  acid  composition  of  the  liver.  The  electro- 
phoretic  pattern  is  noted  to  evaluate  changes  in 
blood  protein. 

Results  thus  far  suggest  that  further  inten- 
sive work  is  required  to  understand  clearly  the 
various  factors  affecting  growth  suspension.  The 
supplementation  of  proteins  with  crystalline 
amino  acids  appears  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
liver  enzyme  systems.  The  relative  influence  on 
the  amino  oxidase  system  and  the  deaminase  sys- 
tem is  to  be  investigated  further. 

This  research  is  providing  a  better  under- 
standing of  protein  metabolism  which  could  have 
important  significance  in  human  nutrition. 
Growth  suspension  has  an  apparent  link  with 
delay  in  aging.  A  well-known  U.  S.  chemical 
company  has  used  similar  supplementation  prac- 
tices to  maintain  chickens  at  a  relatively  static 
physiological  age  for  one  year.  In  the  future,  life 
may  well  be  prolonged  and  aging  retarded 
through  dietary  influence  on  metabolic  pathways. 


The  animal  on  the  left  received  a  normal  diet.  The 
one  on  the  right  received  additional  amino  acids  which 
resulted  in   partial  growth   suspension. 


Dairy  Club  News 

The  Clemson  Dairy  Club  started  its  year  with 
a  student-faculty  picnic.  About  fifty  students, 
faculty  members  and  wives  gathered  at  the 
YMCA  cabin  for  a  chicken  barbecue.  The  chick- 
en, prepared  by  our  president  and  chief  cook, 
Larry  Gause,  was  very  good.  Naturally  we  had 
milk  to  drink  and  ice  cream  for  dessert. 

The  Clemson  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Team  ar- 
rived in  Clemson  on  October  10,  after  a  two  week 
long  judging  trip.  The  team  judged  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  Waterloo,  Iowa.  The  members 
of  the  team  are  Ronald  Gaston,  Jimmy  Moeller, 
and  John  Skinner.  The  team  is  coached  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Brannon. 

Clemson's  other  Dairy  Judging  Team,  the 
Dairy  Products  Judging  Team,  participated  in 
contests  at  Norman,  Oklahoma,  and  Dallas,  Tex- 
as, during  the  first  week  in  November.  The  team 
judged  in  both  the  southern  and  national  con- 
tests and  were  away  from  Clemson  eight  days. 
The  team  is  composed  of  Spann  Brabham,  Shuler 
Houck,  Lloyd  Kapp,  and  Jimmy  Williams.  The 
coach  is  Dr.  J.  J.  Janzen. 


THIRTEEN 


The  National  ForestS...Benefiting  Every  American 


By  Danny  Lamb^  For. 


"Operation  Multiple  Use"  is  the  key  word 
in  the  Forest  Service  today.  But  what  does  it 
mean  and  how  does  it  affect  every  American? 

The  policies  of  the  National  Forests  were 
outlined  in  a  letter  written  in  1905  by  Secretary 
James  Wilson  to  Gifford  Pinchot,  then  chief  of 
the  Forest  Service.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
manded that  the  National  Forest  land  be  devoted 
to  the  most  productive  use  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  whole  people;  that  the  wood,  water, 
and  forage  of  the  forests  be  conserved  and  wisely 
used  and  that  the  "greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  in  the  long  run"  should  always  be  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  administration. 

The  Multiple  Use  program  now  applied  to 
the  National  Forest  is  providing  greater  use,  full- 
er enjoyment,  more  jobs  and  expanding  wealth 
from  our  forested  area.  You  as  an  American, 
are  part  owner  of  some  181  million  acres  of  val- 
uable forest  land.  This  land  is  being  properly 
managed  to  provide  the  greatest  possible  con- 
tinuing use  by  the  American  people.  "Operation 
Multiple  Use"  is  indeed  benefiting  every  Amer- 
ican. 

More  and  more  people  are  using  and  depend- 
ing on  the  National  Forests  each  year.  There  is 
a  growing  need  for  greater  supplies  of  clean,  clear 
water,  for  more  trees  that  will  yield  good  wood, 
for  more  grass  to  feed  livestock,  and  for  more 
food  and  homes  for  wildlife.  The  growing  in- 
terest in  outdoor  recreation  in  America  is  amaz- 
ing. 

Unlike  many  of  our  natural  resources,  the 
forests  are  renewable.  Nevertheless,  new  forests 
are  not  "just  over  the  hill"  and  the  acres  we  now 
have  must  be  literally  stretched  to  produce  the 
extra  goods  and  services  required  of  them.  Mul- 
tiple Use  is  the  best  form  of  forest  land  man- 


agement yet  devised  in  terms  of  producing  the 
overall  benefits  demanded  from  the  National 
Forests. 

In  brief,  the  story  of  "Operation  Multiple 
Use"  is  to  provide  for  this  and  future  generations, 
more  and  better  wood  and  wood  products,  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  water,  adequate  facilities  for 
recreational  use,  a  better  grazing  range,  and  im- 
proved hunting  and  fishing.  In  addition.  Multi- 
ple Use  helps  to  create  better  jobs  and  payrolls 
for  a  more  stabilized  economy. 

Multiple  Use  is  only  one  way  in  which  the 
Forest  Service  is  attempting  to  improve  our  forest 
land  for  the  greatest  service  to  the  Nation. 

The  work  of  forest  conservation  has  grown 
rapidly,  extending  its  benefits  in  all  directions. 
Not  until  1902  was  "forestry"  listed  as  a  subject 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Today  it  is  a  liv- 
ing movement  toward  more  and  better  things 
from  our  forest.   Let  us  keep  it  growing  healthily. 

Scene:     Driveway  beside  suburban  home. 

Time:    Just  before  Father  arrives  from  work. 

Action:  Housewife  placing  child's  bicycle  in 
driveway  where  husband  can't  miss  it. 

Sound  (From  yard  where  child  is  playing): 
"Mother-r-r.     I'd  rather  do  it  myself." 
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FOURTEEN 


PEAR   PERSONALITIES 


By  Loren  Brogden,  Hort. 


Dependence  on  one  or  a  few  agricultural 
commodities  is  not  a  sound  economic  practice; 
economists  tell  us  that  by  broadening  the  scope 
of  our  production  we  gain  stability  in  our  eco- 
nomic system.  The  production  of  crops  is  a 
highly  perfected  science. 

Geographic  regions  produce  those  products 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  return;  the  adapta- 
bility and  consequent  yield  potential  of  any  one 
crop  determines  its  incorporation  in  the  economic 
program.  Occasionally  there  is  a  crop  whose  po- 
tential is  vast,  but  which  has  certain  limiting 
factors  which  render  it  useless.  Pears  are  one 
such  crop  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 
Horticulture  research  activities  begin  here  where 
there  is  a  potential  gain  for  society. 

The  development  of  a  variety  of  a  crop  for  a 
particular  region  requires  research.  Research, 
whether  it  is  limited  to  a  definite  problem  or  con- 
cerned with  a  general  topic,  calls  for  men  of 
many  skills.  When  the  horticulturist  begins  his 
work  he  may  find  that  he  will  need  to  be  a  geneti- 
cist, bacteriologist,  physiologist  and  fertilizer  spe- 
cialist—the list  is  endless.  A  current  project  con- 
ducted by  Clemson  College  in  cooperation  with  a 
nationally  known  baby  food  company  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  challenging  aspects  of  horticultural 
research. 

The  project  under  consideration  concerns  the 
production  of  desirable  pears.  This  seems  simple 
enough;  there  are  certainly  a  number  of  accept- 
able pear  varieties  on  the  market.  It  should  be 
simple  to  buy  some  trees  and  plant  an  orchard, 
but  progress  doesn't  come  that  easily.  Pears  are 
easily  infected  with  fire  blight,  caused  by  the 
bacterium  Erivinia  amylovora.  Once  the  fruit  is 
produced  it  may  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
stone  cells  whose  grittiness  may  render  the  fruit 
unmarketable. 

The  pear  producing  regions  of  the  United 
States  are  the  Pacific  Coast  States  (California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
eastern  states  of  New  York  and  Michigan.     Com- 
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Figure   1:     The  effects  of  fire  blight  can  be   seen  on 
this  heavily  diseased  tree. 


mercial  production  is  limited  to  these  locations 
because  of  numerous  problems,  fire  blight  a  ma- 
jor one. 

Fire  blight  causes  great  losses  when  it  strikes 
commercial  orchards.  An  outbreak  is  largely 
unpredictable;  radical  changes  in  temperature 
and  moisture  conditions  encourage  its  growth. 
The  southeastern  United  States'  climatic  condi- 
tions of  high  temperature,  abundant  rainfall, 
and  high  numidity  are  conducive  to  blight 
growth. 

Fire  blight  attacks  trees  in  one  of  three  ways: 
1)  attack  centered  on  blossoms,  2)  attack  mainly 
on  new  shoot  growth,  and  3)  concentration  on  the 
mam  trunk.  The  severity  of  each  form  varies 
with  the  tree,  and  any  combination  may  be  seen 
on  a  particular  tree.  Previous  study  has  shown 
that  tree  form,  cultural  practices,  and  the  variety 
of  the  tree  affect  the  severity  of  the  blight.  The 
Clemson  project  has  been  designed  to  afford  the 
researchers  as  much  freedom  as  possible  in  their 
investigation  of  these  and  other  problems. 

A  principal  concern  is  that  of  developing  a 
desirable  rootstock,  one  which  will  have  good 
growth  characteristics  and  be  resistant  to  fire 
blight.  At  the  present  time  Domestic  French 
rootstocks  are  used  in  the  major  pear  producing 
regions;  however,  these  are  susceptible  to  fire 
blight.  Southern  nurseries  have  had  difficulty  in 
budding  this  stock  because  leaf  diseases  cause 
premature  defoliation  and  early  hardening  of  the 
wood.  Southern  nurseries  have  been  using  Pyrus 
calleryana  as  rootstock.  This  stock  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  is  resistant  to  fire  blight,  and  is  budded 
easily.  Certain  Oriental  rootstocks  have  been 
found  to  be  associated  with  pear  decline  and 
have  recently  been  rejected  by  growers  in  major 
producing  regions.  However,  it  is  felt  that  one 
of  these  two  stocks  will  be  the  best  for  South 
Carolina.  Blight  resistant  pear  varieties  have 
been  selected  for  grafting  on  the  rootstock;  the 
selected  varieties  are  Starking  Delicious  (Max- 
ine),  Magness,  and  Moonglow.  Besides  their 
relative  freedom  from  fire  blight,  these  varieties 
are  fairly  free  from  large  stone  cells,  which 
makes    their    marketability    much    greater. 

After  establishing  the  particular  type  of  tree 
to  be  used,  the  next  concern  will  be  cultural 
practices.  Earlier  research  has  suggested  that  the 
growth  status  of  the  trees,  which  is  affected  by 
pruning  and  fertilization  and  other  cultural  prac- 
tices, is  related  to  fire  blight  resistance  of  the 
tree.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  more  severe  the 
fire  blight  the  less  producive  the  tree.  These 
practices  will  be  considered  by  the  project  also. 

Pruning  will  consist  of  four  types:  1)  no 
pruning,  2)  modified  central  leader,  3)  modified 
central  leader  plus  heading  back  and  thinning 
out,  4)  modified  central  leader  plus  thinning  out. 

The  shape  of  the  tree  will  be  investigated  by 
various  shaping  procedures  using  Starking  De- 
licious trees.  These  procedures  will  include  hang- 
ing weights  on  the  limbs,  wiring  the  tree,  and  the 
use  of  notched  sticks  to  achieve  a  wide-angled 
(Continued  On  Page  Sixteen) 
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Figure  2:  The  stone  cells  under  discussion  are  seen 
as  black  spots  around  the  seed  cavity  of  a  freshly 
opened  pear. 

PEAR    PERSONALITIES 

(Continued  From  Page  Fifteen) 
pattern  of  branching. 

The  appHcation  of  various  levels  of  nutrients 
will  also  be  included  in  the  project.  Results  will 
be  checked  for:  amount  of  fire  blight  under  each 
treatment  of  fertilizer;  tree  growth  (measured  in 
trunk  diameter  and  linear  growth),  and,  eventu- 
ally, fruit  yield  and  quality. 

Effective  use  of  chemicals  such  as  weak  Bar- 
deaux  and  antibiotic  sprays  applied  during  the 
period  of  blooming  will  be  considered.  Zinc  chlo- 
ride has  also  been  used  quite  effectively.  This 
area  of  study  is  open  for  thorough  investigation 
and  could  possibly  lead  to  important  advances. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  project  are  di- 
rected toward  fruit  production,  for  this  is  the 
economic  objective  of  growing  pears.  The  pro- 
duction of  fruit  from  the  various  test  sections 
will  be  checked  for  optimal  harvest  time.  Fruit 
will  be  examined  for  stone  cell  content.  Deter- 
minations of  soluble  solids  and  acidity  of  fresh 
fruit  and  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  processed 
pears  will  also  be  made. 

Fruit  from  the  developed  stock  will  be  sub- 
jected to  thorough  tests  and  evaluation.  The 
presence  of  stone  cells  mc»kes  an  otherwise  de- 
sirable fruit  valueless. 

The  use  of  fruit  for  baby  food  necessitates 
reducing  the  whole  pear  to  a  puree  (a  paste-like 
suspension  of  the  fruit).  The  presence  of  stone 
cells  makes  the  puree  gritty  and  is  extremely  ob- 
jectional.  Stone  cells  are  sclerenchymatous  cells 
which,  because  of  their  cellular  structure,  are 
extremely  hard  and  in  an  aggregation  result  in 
the    grittiness    mentioned. 

The  determination  of  the  size  of  the  cells  and 
their  distribution  is  extremely  difficult.  Stone 
cells  are  held  together  by  connective  fibers  which 
must  be  broken  down  before  accurate  measure- 
ments can  be  made.  Work  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  L.  O.  Van  Blaricom  of  Clemson 
College  resulted  in  a  fourteen  step  procedure  for 
the   separation   and    weighing   of   the   individual 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
VISIT  CLEMSON 

By  Kenneth  K.  McDaniel 

On  November  2,  1963,  we  of  Clemson  College 
and  the  School  of  Agriculture  were  host  to  a  num- 
ber of  high  school  students  and  parents  partici- 
pating in  Clemson  College's  annual  high  school 
visitation  day.  These  visitors  were  met  at  9:00 
a.m.  in  the  college  auditorium  by  College  Presi- 
dent Robert  C.  Edwards  and  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs  Walter  T.  Cox  for  a  brief  introduction 
and  welcome  to  our  campus.  They  were  shown 
the  film  "This  is  Clemson,"  a  pictorial  presenta- 
tion of  the  Clemson  story  narrated  by  Bob  Cum- 
mings.  A  tour  of  the  various  schools  was  then 
conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  host  schools.  The 
visitors  were  exposed  to  requirements  for  en- 
trance, degrees  and  curricula  offered  and  other 
information  regarding  college  life  and  the  choos- 
ing of  a  major  field  of  study.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  tours  the  visitors  were  invited  to  have 
lunch  with  the  students  in  the  College  Dining 
Hall  and  to  attend  the  Clemson-Wake  Forest  foot- 
ball game  as  guests  of  the  college. 


Figure  1:  A  group  of  agriculturally  minded  high 
school  students  are  shown  approaching  the  Plant  and 
Animal  Science  Building.  Some  of  the  picturesque 
Clemson  campus  is  shown  in  the  background. 

stone  cells.  Results  from  this  work  show  that  it 
is  primarily  the  larger  stone  cell  particles  which 
affect  the  grittiness  of  the  puree.  These  then  are 
the  ones  which  need  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
pear  through  breeding  or  processing  methods. 
Screening  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  meth- 
od for  eliminating  the  undesirable  cells. 

The  Clemson  pear  project  is  an  example  of 
the  work  done  by  the  horticulturist.  The  work 
varies  from  spreading  fertilizer  to  taking  read- 
ings under  a  microscope.  The  limitation  of  the 
work  is  the  imagination  of  the  scientifically 
trained  mind. 
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High  Value— Low  Cost  Broilers  For  The  Consuming  Public 


By  Billy  L.  Amick,  Poultry  Sci. 


The  increasing  rate  of  consumption  of  poul- 
try meat  since  1940  has  been  phenomenal!  The 
public  consumed  an  average  of  only  2  pounds  of 
broiler  meat  per  person  in  1940.  Today,  the 
average  individual  consumes  over  25  pounds  of 
broiler  meat  per  year!  Annually,  almost  2  bil- 
lion broilers  are  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  gigantic  increase  in  broiler  production 
since  1940  has  been  due  to  a  complex  of  factors 
that  have  affected  both  the  supply  and  demand 
of  this  product.  In  recent  years,  despite  declin- 
ing prices,  producers  have  been  willing  to  offer 
increasing  supplies  of  poultry  because  the  cost 
of  production  and  marketing  of  poultry  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Reduction  in  cost  of  producing 
broilers  has  been  largely  due  to  sensational  ad- 
vances in  nutrition,  genetics,  disease  control,  and 
management  of  broilers  on  the  farm.  Other  fac- 
tors have  also  been  important,  including  the 
change  in  organization  structure,  financing  of  the 
broiler  and  retail  food  industries,  and  the  down- 
trend in  broiler  prices.  The  reduction  in  cost  of 
production  has  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
as  evidenced  by  the  low  price  of  broilers  in  retail 
stores. 

Fortunately,  during  this  growth  period  the 
consumer  has  gone  along  with  this  increase  in 
production  and  decrease  in  consumer  price.  He 
ate  1  two-pound  broiler  in  1940,  and  he  ate  the 
equivalent  of  12  3/4  two-pound  broilers  in  1962. 
This  demand  for  more  poultry  has  been  enhanced 
by  its  increased  availability,  convenience  in 
packaging,  and  quality  of  the  product.  All  of  this 
was  assisted  by  the  facts  of  population  increase 
and  growth  in  per  capita  income. 

The  consumption  of  broiler  meat  has  become 
a  firmly  entrenched  habit  in  the  American  way 
of  life.  The  product  has  adapted  itself  daily  to 
the  dinner  table,  to  the  picnic  table,  and  to  the 
back  yard  cookout  craze.  It  can  be  reasonably 
purchased  and  prepared  successfully  by  the  new 
bride  or  the  professional  chef. 

Broiler  production  has  restored  the  economy 
to  many  marginal  farm  operations,  allowing 
many  to  expand  their  holding  and  increase  their 
buying  power.  Others  benefiting  from  the  poul- 
try industry  include  equipment  manufacturers, 
drug  houses,  the  automotive  industry,  the  ship- 
ping industry,  and  a  number  of  other  allied  in- 
dustries. 

Undoubtedly  more  research  work  has  been 
conducted  on  this  broiler  type  chicken  than  on 
all  other  farm  animals.  For  example,  in  1948, 
3.95  pounds  of  feed  were  required  to  produce  1 
pound  of  broiler  meat.  In  1962,  however,  only 
2.25  pounds  of  feed  were  required  per  pound  of 
meat — exactly  1.7  pounds  of  feed  less  to  do  the 
same  job.  The  broiler  chicken  lends  itself  to 
experimentation.  Quick  results  because  of  short 
life  cycle  and  the  availability  of  large  numbers 
of  subjects  are  helpful  to  the  researcher. 

Contributing  to  the  strong  consumer  demand 
for  the  ready-to-cook  broiler,  much  to  the 
chagrin   of  the   industry,   are   the   merchandising 


methods  being  used  by  some  large  chain  stores. 
These  chain  stores  feature  the  ready-to-cook  broil- 
er as  so  called  "leaders."  They  under-price 
broilers  to  entice  the  consumer  into  their  place 
of  business.  In  spite  of  such  practices  as  these, 
(Continued  On  Page  Nineteen) 

Kappa  Alpha  Sigma 

By  Hugh  Gray 

The  Kappa  Alpha  Sigma,  Clemson  Agronomy 
Club,  started  off  this  year  with  a  cookout  on 
September  23,  for  all  members  and  freshmen 
majoring  in  Agronomy. 

The  Agronomy  Club  formed  a  soil  judging 
team  in  early  October  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
G.  R.  Craddock.  This  team,  composed  of  Tom 
Boyce,  Joe  Weeks,  Tommy  Coward,  Budgy  Wil- 
helm  and  Jimmy  Palmer,  participated  in  the 
Regional  Contest  on  November  8,  9  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 

The  club  has  obtained  permission  to  install  a 
candy  machine  in  addition  to  the  club's  Pepsi 
machine  on  the  second  floor  of  the  P  &  A  build- 
ing. These  will  be  the  two  major  fund  raising 
projects. 

Several  distinguished  speakers  will  be  guests 
at  the  meetings  this  semester. 


All 

Your 

Cost-of-Living 

Items  are 

Up... 


BUT  ONE! 


In  the  past  20  years  alone,  most  cost-of- 
living  items  have  just  about  doubled  in 
price  .  .  . 

Except  for  electricity,  which  has  actu- 
ajly  come  down! 

Fact!  —  Since  1943,  the  average  cost 
of  a  kilowatt  hour  to  Duke  Power  resi- 
dential customers  has  dropped  more 
than  one-third.  In  that  same  period,  the 
use  of  electricity  has  increased  over  4 
times,  while  the  standard  of  living  has 
gone  up  correspondingly. 

It's  truer  today  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
you  live  better,  for  less,  electrically. 
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WHOSE  MIND  TOMORROW? 

Dr.  W.  H.  Wiley,  Dean  of  Agriculture 


People  in  educational  circles  throughout  the 
country  are  mulling  over  various  thoughts  in 
their  minds  about  curriculum  development,  try- 
ing to  look  ahead  at  what  our  students  will  be 
needing  25  -  50  -  100  years  from  now;  develop- 
ments that  must  be  started  at  this  time  in  order  to 
make  some  of  those  things  possible  in  the  future. 
Many  of  these  thoughts  and  mental  gymnastics 
are  reported  as  facts  in  much  of  the  literature  one 
reads  today.  Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  this 
is  opinion  and  speculation.  Unfortunately,  that 
is  oftentimes  all  that  we  can  use  in  predicting  fu- 
ture activities  in  the  academic  world.  Much  of 
this  writing  has  caused  some  unrest  among  stu- 
dents. 

Some  students  have  found  it  impossible  to 
settle  down  solidly  and  approach  their  program 
of  study  in  a  positive  manner.  All  too  often  they 
have  been  made  to  feel  inadequate,  and  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  they  fall  short  of  the 
mark  of  an  educated  man  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  undergraduate  training.  I  am  one 
of  those  peculiar  people  who  do  not  feel  that  this 
is  the  case. 

I  feel  that  our  students  can  stand  up  and  do 
battle  toe  to  toe  with  the  classicist  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  earlier,  but  his  approach  to  things  may 
seem  a  little  different  to  the  person  who  has  been 
in  the  educational  field  for  a  long  time.  The  stu- 
dent today,  it  seems  to  me,  has  a  quicker  grasp 
of  situations  around  him  than  the  student  who 
thumbed  through  his  moldy  book  in  the  dimly  lit 
and  completely  silent  library  hall,  or  who  worked 
at  his  unruled  tablet  with  his  quill  pen  in  hand 
and  a  flickering  candle  in  front  of  him.  On  oc- 
casion I  have  felt,  and  I  am  sure  others  have,  too, 
that  if  I  were  subjected  to  some  of  the  psycho- 
metric testing  that  students  must  take  who  are 
preparing  for  college  today,  surely  I  would  fail 
to  make  the  grade.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  to- 
day's young  potential  students  have  the  same 
fear,  and  yet  our  total  mind  has  been  developing 
during  all  the  span  of  time  in  which  knowledge 
has  been  accumulating,  without  our  really  realiz- 
ing what  has  been  happening  to  us.  I  am  sure 
that,  if  put  to  the  test,  we  would  be  more  capable 
of  handling  the  materials  than  we  think. 

If  a  hundred  years  from  now,  we  could  look 
back  on  today,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  see  a  tre- 
mendous change  in  the  fund  of  knowledge  to 
which  a  student  is  subjected.    I  am  sure  we  would 


find  that  the  student's  preparation  through  the 
elementary  school  system,  and  through  the  sec- 
ondary school  system,  was  equally  as  different 
from  today's  preparation  so  that  the  student 
might  be  prepared  to  handle  the  more  voluminous 
program  and  the  more  advanced  program  that 
will  surely  be  demanded  of  him  tomorrow.  The 
one  thing  which  we  must  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  mass  of  students  doesn't 
undergo  an  overnight  evolution  which  puts  them 
in  a  more  highly  graduated  scale  of  mental  capa- 
bility. 

I  would  say  today's  human  being  is,  basically, 
much  the  same  as  the  student  of  a  hundred  years 
ago;  and  this  is  true  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  The  agility  of  the  brain  has  undergone 
some  changes  through  the  adoption  of  new  teach- 
ing methods  and  new  living  habits.  I  am  sure 
that  newer  methods  and  different  living  habits 
will  continue  to  change  and  shape  the  mind  of 
the  average  and  above-average  student  from  now 
on.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  you  who  are 
students  in  agriculture  at  Clemson  today,  will  be 
fully  as  capable  of  meeting  challenges  which  face 
you  tomorow  as  were  the  students  in  agriculture 
50  years  ago,  and  as  will  be  the  students  in  agri- 
culture at  Clemson  100  years  from  now. 

I  wouldn't  have  you  become  complacent,  for 
you  still  have  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  you,  but  I  feel 
that  the  student  who  is  passing  his  work  ade- 
quately is  trained  today  better  than  he  thinks.  I 
would  use  this  opportunity  to  encourage  you  to 
stick  to  your  guns  and  dig  just  as  deeply  as  you 
can,  for  it  will  fall  your  lot,  some  years  from  now, 
to  be  the  one  responsible  for  what  happens  to  the 
students  who  follow  you.  It  must  always  be  up- 
permost in  our  minds  that  if  this  country  is  to 
remain  the  leader  in  the  agricultural  sciences,  we 
must  maintain  a  strong  mental  inventory. 

Uninformed  people  will  continue  to  ask  "Why 
study  agriculture?"  In  fact,  the  question  may  be 
asked  more  often  as  time  goes  along;  but  unless 
we  have  people  who  are  quite  capable,  and  who 
are  well  trained,  we  will  find  that  our  agricul- 
tural proficiency  will  slip  backward.  The  present 
trend  in  the  educational  world  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  liberal,  general  type  of  study,  or  into  the 
astro-physical  sciences.  In  other  words,  every- 
body wants  to  study  how  to  get  to  the  moon.  My 
precaution  to  us  is  that  we  continue  to  study  on 
how  to  have  the  food  there  for  them  when  they 
get  there. 
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GA 


A    SIGMA    DELTA 

The    Honor    Society    Of    Agriculture 

By  T.  L.  Senn 
President.,   Clemson   College   Chapter 


Gamma  Sigma  Delta  is  a  faculty  controlled 
society  that  selects  its  members  from  graduating 
seniors,  graduate  students,  faculty  and  alumni 
in  agriculture.  The  Honor  Society  of  Agriculture 
— bringing  honor  and  agriculture  together — gives 
a  feeling  of  having  done  something  great.  That 
is  exactly  what  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  attempts  to 
do  for  the  individual  member. 

The  initials  of  the  name  were  selected  in  1917 
from  the  Greek  words  Gaea,  Syndesmos  and  De- 
meter,  whose  meaning  is:  "The  binding  together 
of  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  and  the  practice  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts  relating  thereto  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind." 

Chapters  are  now  scattered  halfway  around 
the  globe.  The  Clemson  Agricultural  College 
Chapter  was  established  in  1957.  The  Clemson 
chapter  has  90  active  members  and  17  alumni 
members. 

The  basic  objective  of  Gamma  Sigma  Delta 
is  to  recognize  and  stimulate  excellence  in  agri- 
culture. No  other  general  professional  area  has 
exceeded  the  excellence  exhibited  by  agriculture 
over  the  past  several  generations.  This  excel- 
lence has  been  dependent  upon  outstanding  lead- 
ership as  well  as  upon  high  quality  students  and 
scientists  solving  many  problems  that  have  been 
confronted. 

The  chapter  each  year  presents  a  certificate 
of  recognition  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  and 
to  a  senior  student  in  recognition  of  scholastic 
achievement,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  achieve  higher 
levels  of  attainment. 

Membership  is  conferred  as  an  honor  on 
those  students  in  agriculture  who  have  shown  ex- 
ceptional ability.  These  awards  are  made  at  an 
annual  banquet. 

Senior  agricultural  students,  not  to  exceed  15 
per  cent  of  their  number  in  agriculture,  may  be 
elected  to  membership.  These  students  must 
rank  scholastically  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  the 
class,  and  they  must  show  promise  of  future  lead- 
ership in  some  phase  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
meaning. 

Graduate  students  of  outstanding  ability  in 
the  various  fields  of  agriculture  or  closely  related 
sciences,  and  alumni  and  faculty  who  have,  by 
virture  of  outstanding  achievement  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  demonstrated  their  worthiness  of 
the  honor,  are  also  eligible  for  election.  The  eli- 
gibility requirement  for  faculty  members  is  at 
least  three  years  experience  in  agriculture  or 
science  related  to  agriculture  with  demonstrated 
exceptional  teaching  or  investigational  ability. 
Alumni  are  eligible  for  election  not  sooner  than 
five  years  after  graduation  by  virtue  of  signal 
service  to  agriculture. 

Luncheons  are  held  each  semester  along 
with  various  types  of  informative  programs  of  in- 
terest to  students  and  faculty. 

Agriculture  must  keep  pace  with  industry 
in  the  United  States  in  all  respects  to  provide  for 
the  nation's  welfare  and  to  meet  the  increasing 


food  and  textile  requirements  of  an  expanding 
population.  No  group  of  scientists,  students  or 
technicians  has  a  more  important  task  than  those 
in  agriculture.  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  has  a  place 
in  keeping  the  nation  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture.  As  this  group  grows  in  strength 
its  beneficial  influence  increases  accordingly. 
Those  honored  by  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  by  elec- 
tion to  membership  are  destined  to  lead  in  this 
advance  on  some  front.  Their  election  is  more 
than  an  honor:  it  is  a  challenge  that  they  do  so. 

High  Value — Low  Cost  Broilers 

(Continued  From  Page  Seventeen) 
and  many  other  problems  facing  the  industry,  we 
have  a  big  winner  nutritionally  over  the  chief 
competition  from  beef  and  pork.  Both  competi- 
tive products  contain  over  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  calories  in  equal  portions  of  meat.  Chicken, 
pork  and  beef  contain  about  the  same  percentage 
of  protein;  however,  similar  portions  of  beef  and 
pork  contain  up  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  fat 
found  in  poultry  meat.  These  nutritional  facts 
further  indicate  the  high  value  of  the  reasonably 
priced  ready-to-cook  broiler  for  the  consuming 
public. 


Clarendon  Flooring  Company 

and 

Russellville   Flooring   Company 

SUMTER,  S.  C. 

Manufacturers 

YELLOW   PINE   &  TIDEWATER   RED  CYPRESS 

Two  large  plants  at  Alcolu  &  Russellville,  S.  C. 
with  production  capacity  of  over  200,000'  per  day 
to  serve  your  quality   lumber   requirements. 

BOTH  MILLS  MEMBERS     SPIB 

Large  Inventories  for  Quick  Shipments 

•  Finish  —  Siding  —  Flooring  —  Mouldings 
®   Paneling  —  Stepping  —  Boards  —  Framing 
•  Cut-to-iength  Dimension  And  Trim 

•  YP  Parts  for  Ladders,  Toys  &  Furniture 
•  Double  T8fG  Roof  Decking  —  Tim- 
bers 

•  "Super     Salts"      Pressure     Treated 
Lumber  (Copperized  Chromated 
Zinc  Arsenate) 

SALES  OFFICE:.  PO.  Box  151,  Telephone: 
773-9311  Area  Code  803,  Sumter,  S.  C. 
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WHERE  WILL  YOU  GO  FROM  HERE? 


By  Basil  Acock 


What  made  you  decide  to  study  agriculture? 
Was  it  because  you  like  the  open  air  and  the  smell 
of  the  soil;  or  was  it  because  you  thought  that 
agriculture  courses  would  be  the  easiest  for  you? 
Did  you  think  first  about  the  financial  reward  at- 
tendant upon  your  graduation;  or  did  you  just 
want  to  learn  more  about  living  things?  If  your 
interest  was  in  the  plants  and  animals  them- 
selves, maybe  this  article  is  for  you. 

When  I  started  my  studies  in  agriculture,  I 
had  visions  of  turning  my  knowledge  into  profit 
by  having  my  own  farm.  Then  the  research  bug 
hit  me;  and  my  ideal  changed  to  one  of  finding 
out  new  facts  about  agriculture  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  in  general.  Now,  I  suppose  a 
man  can  reach  this  sort  of  decision  by  reason  of 
his  religious  convictions,  his  patriotism,  or  plain 
old  scientific  curiosity;  but  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  a  good  many  students  of  agriculture, 
like  myself,  have  a  genuine  humanitarian  desire 
to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before.  This  is  not  an  ignoble  desire 
even  in  this  land  of  surplus,  because,  with  the 
present  population  explosion,  it  will  not  be  so 
very  long  before  we  will  need  to  bring  the  margin 
lands  back  into  production.  Also,  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  able  to  help  famine-stricken 
nations,  and  more  recently  the  countries  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  probably  one  of  our  better  pieces 
of  propaganda  against  the  spread  of  Communism. 

Very  soon,  however,  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  I  would  be  realizing  my  full  potential 
if  I  stayed  "at  home"  in  the  civilized  world. 
There  are  distinct  arguments  for  and  against 
working  at  home  as  opposed  to  working  in  under- 
developed countries.  On  the  one  hand,  here  in 
the  civilized  world  I  could  work  in  a  good  aca- 
demic environment  with  the  latest  instruments 
and  the  best  scientific  literature.  Perhaps  I  could 
make  some  major  break-through  during  my  life; 
but  then  again,  perhaps  I  would  just  become  an- 
other in  the  growing  ranks  of  the  mediocre  fact- 
finders. On  the  other  hand,  I  read  that  60%  of 
the  world's  population  is  undernourished  and 
that,  to  give  but  one  example,  the  introduction  of 
the  hand  hoe  to  Afghanistan  boosted  production 
by  some  30'^.  This  makes  me  wonder  whether 
the  little  knowledge  that  I  possess  might  not  be 
better  used  in  these  underdeveloped  countries. 

Naturally,  the  picture  is  not  quite  as  simple 
as  I  have  painted  it.  The  first  requirement  for 
working  with  the  people  of  backward  nations  is 
that  you  be  acceptable  to  them  as  a  man.  One 
definite  prerequisite,  then,  is  adaptability,  includ- 
ing a  willingness  to  learn  from  these  people  be- 
fore rushing  in  to  change  their  way  of  life.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  accept  the  fact  that  only  the 
most  basic  concepts  of  agriculture  will  apply  in 
these  tropical  environments;  and  these  must  be 
introduced  to  the  people  little  by  little.  Many  a 
scheme  for  developing  tropical  areas  has  failed 
because  it  attempted  to  transpose  temperate  re- 
gion farming  practices  into  a  completely  differ- 
ent environment. 


Despite  these  difficulties,  it  seems  worth  the 
extra  effort  to  teach  primitive  farming  commu- 
nities how  to  increase  their  food  production, 
because  this  is  the  only  permanent  solution  to 
the  world  food  shortage.  Increased  production 
leads  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  this,  in 
turn,  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
the  birth  rate.  It's  a  rather  long-term  project; 
but  if  you  want  a  world  for  your  children  and 
grandchildren  to  live  in,  then  you  had  better 
start  doing  something  about  it  now. 

Of  course,  it  has  not  been  my  purpose  just  to 
tell  you  about  my  own  thoughts  and  decisions  on 
this  subject.  Rather,  I  want  you  to  awaken  to  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  service  abroad.  If 
you  are  interested  and  would  like  to  read  further 
on  the  subject,  try  to  get  hold  of  "Food  for 
Peace,"  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  Spe- 
cial Publication  No.  1,  April  1963.  It  is  an  up-to- 
the-minute  account  of  what  is  being  done  and 
what  still  needs  to  be  done.  If  you  are  moved  to 
serve  abroad,  you  will  find  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  permanent  employment  in  an  un- 
derdeveloped country  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
free  lance.  However,  the  Peace  Corps  provides 
opportunities  for  short  tours  of  duty  and  this  is 
one  way  in  which  you  can  play  your  part  without 
becoming  too  deeply  or  permanently  involved. 
We  have  knowledge  that  can  help  the  poorer  na- 
tions. It  is  an  honorable  occupation  to  stay  at 
home  and  add  to  that  reservoir  of  knowledge, 
but  it  is  also  an  honorable  occupation  to  dissemi- 
nate that  knowledge.  It  is  the  age  old  question: 
"Who  will  go?"  being  asked  over  again;  and  its 
more  personal  equivalent  is,  "Where  will  you  go 
from  here?" 


Poultry  Science  Club  News 

By  Billy  Amick 

The  Poultry  Science  Club  held  its  first  regu- 
lar meeting  on  September  24.  At  this  meeting, 
Club  President  Dean  Pruitt  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing new  officers:  Vice-President,  Johnny  De- 
hart;  Sec. -Treasurer,  Wayne  Long;  and  advisor, 
J.  F.  Stephens.  Several  speakers  were  suggested 
for  future  meetings. 

On  October  8,  the  members  voted  to  process 
and  sell  turkeys  as  a  fund-raising  project.  The 
turkeys  will  be  sold  through  the  Agricultural 
Products  Sales  Room  in  the  Food  Industries 
Building.  Dr.  Douglas  Hamm,  Poultry  Extension 
leader,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  this  meeting. 
His  topic  was  "The  Future  of  South  Carolina 
Eggs." 

Mr.  Furber  Whitmire,  a  representative  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  is  scheduled  as  guest 
speaker  for  our  next  meeting.  All  interested 
individuals  are  invited  to  attend  these  meetings 
held  in  room  A-104,  P  &  A.S.  Building. 

"Did  you  know  that  Bill  doesn't  have  a  last 
name?"     "Bill  Who?" 


TWENTY 


HORT  CLUB  NEWS   Alpha  Zeta  News 


By  John  D.  Ridley 

This  year,  without  an  exception,  the  horti- 
culture club's  activities  seem  greater  than  ever. 
We  have  made  two  types  of  jelly  this  season, 
grape  and  peach.  The  club  is  also  in  the  process 
of  propagating  plants  for  sale  to  make  money 
to  aid  the  students  in  attending  the  Regional  and 
National  meetings  of  the  American  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science.  There  will  also  be  a 
project  in  growing  container  stock  for  sale  by  the 
club. 

Last  February  we  had  a  large  number  of 
representatives  to  attend  the  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, meeting  of  the  Southern  Region  ASHS.  At 
present,  the  Hort  Club  is  looking  forward  to  the 
February  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  of  the 
Southern  Region  ASHS.  At  the  National  ASHS 
meeting  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  Gordon  Half- 
acre,  Butch  Ferree,  and  Ronnie  Robbins  repre- 
sented the  Clemson  club.  We  are  also  planning 
a  field  trip  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  for  the 
annual  Southeastern  Flower  and  Garden  Show  in 
March. 

Bruce  Tyson  is  planning  to  present  a  paper 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  competition  for  the  Joseph 
B.  Edmond  Award,  which  was  won  last  year  by 
Clemson  Hort.  student  Ronnie  Robbins.  We  are 
happy  to  know  that  Ronnie,  in  giving  his  fine 
paper  at  the  national  meeting  in  Amherst,  Mass- 
achusetts in  August,  won  the  first  place  L.  M. 
Ware  Award  along  with  his  election  to  the  Na- 
tional presidency. 

John  D.  Ridley  received  a  part  time  scholar- 
ship from  the  Garden  Club  of  South  Carolina. 
This  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Garden  Club  of 
South  Carolina  is  backing  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  at  Clemson. 


Pre -Veterinary  Club 

The  Pre-Veterinary  Club  at  Clemson  held  its 
first  meeting  September  25,  1962.  It  began,  at 
this  time,  with  a  charter  membership  of  thirty, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  students  in  the  Pre- 
Veterinary  curriculum. 

The  club  is  primarily  for  Pre-Veterinary  stu- 
dents, but  the  club  welcomes  any  student  inter- 
ested in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
each  month  in  Room  123,  Long  Hall.  The  club 
plans  to  make  trips  to  the  University  of  Georgia's 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Open  House  and 
also  to  visit  the  Livestock-Poultry  Health  Lab- 
oratory near  Columbia.  The  highlight  of  the 
year  is  the  annual  dinner  meeting  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  to  which  an  outstanding  speaker  is  in- 
vited. 

Each  year  the  Pre-Vet  Club,  as  it  is  known  by 
the  members,  is  striving  to  do  bigger  and  better 
things.  This  year  the  membership  has  almost 
doubled,  and  many  new  and  interested  programs 
are  planned. 

Hotel  Page:  "Telegram  for  Mr.  Neidspindia- 
vanci,   Mr.   Neidspindiavanci. 

Mr.  Neidspindiavanci:  "What  initials,  please?" 


By  Joe  Barnette 

Alpha  Zeta  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year 
on  October  14th  in  the  P  &  A  auditorium.  The 
meeting  was  an  informal  smoker  with  the  "Profs" 
from  the  Ag  School,  who  were  former  AZ  mem- 
bers in  the  college  days,  invited.  Plans  for  the 
new  year  were  presented  by  the  chancellor  and 
AZ's  advisor.  Dr.  Shain.  Committee  assignments 
were  issued  and  each  point  discussed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  projects  which  Alpha  Zeta  at  Clemson 
hopes  to  accomplish  during  '63-'64:  a)  Operation 
contact — Jake  Joye,  Larry  Stroman  b)  P  &  A 
study  rooms  open  at  night  for  study — Tom  Gar- 
rett, Joe  Shealy  c)  AZ  paper  weights — Jim  Potts 
d)  Teacher  evaluation — Jimmy  Howard,  Richard 
Cooper  e)  AZ  banquet  and  programs — Butch  Fer- 
ree, Lloyd  Kapp  f)  Student  initiation  —  Loren 
Brogdon,  Doug  Heath  g)  Book  sale — Joel  Hanks, 
Shuler  Houck  h)  Outstanding  teachers — Ernest 
Sheeley,  Jim  Troutner  i)  Projection — Jimmy  Wil- 
liams 

"Waiter,''  said  the  diner,  who  had  just  sam- 
pled his  dinner,  "these  veal  chops  don't  seem  very 
tender  to  me." 

"Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "I  used  to  be  a  butcher 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  less  than  a  month  ago 
those  chops  were  chasing  after  a  cow." 

"That  may  be,"  replied  the  man,  "but  not  for 
milk." 


PARTNERS 
IN  AGRICULTURE! 

For  50  years,  we  have  been  partners  with  Clem- 
son in  providing  better  feeds  and  feeding  pro- 
grams for  the  farms  of  South  Carolina.  .  . 

To  Clemson  men  of  today,  we  say:  We  hope 
to  serve  those  of  you  who  will  manage  the 
South  Carolina  livestock  and  poultry  farms  of 
tomorrow! 


FEIOS 


Spartan  Grain 
8c  Mill  Company 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
NEWBERRY,  S.  C. 
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LEMSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
1964 


MEMORANDUM 


SUBJECT: 
OBSERVATION: 


Use  of  potassium  nitrate  in  tobacco  fertilizer. 

It  appears  that  the  use  of  potassium  nitrate  increases  the  potassium  content  of 
the  tobacco  leaf,  increases  yield,  and  improves  the  smoking  quality  of  the  to- 
bacco. 


COMMENTS:  Potassium  nitrate  is  highly  soluble  and    readily   absorbed   by  the   plant.   The   ni- 

trate ion  is  readily  assimilated  and  the  potassium  ion  would  probably  combine 
with  an  organic  anion.  The  potassium  organic  compound  would  be  less  soluble  in 
the  plant  sap  than  the  potassium  nitrate.  The  lower  solubility  and  the  lowered 
potassium  ion  concentration  in  the  plant  would  result  in  the  absorption  of  a  rela- 
tively large  quantity  of  potassium. 

Where  relatively  large  quantities  of  chlorine  are  present  in  the  plant,  the  potas- 
sium chloride  would  tend  to  maintain  a  relatively  high  potassium  ion  concen- 
tration in  the  plant  sap.  The  high  potassium  ion  concentration  in  the  plant  would 
tend  to  lower  the  intensity  of  absorption  of  additional  potassium.  Increasing  the 
potassium  content  of  the  plant  without  increasing  the  chlorine  should  signifi- 
cantly  increase  the  intensity  of  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  plant. 

The  increase  in  the  availability  of  carbon  dioxide  for  photosynthesis  could  result 
in  higher  yields  and  higher  content  of  sugars  and  other  carbohydrates,  which  im- 
prove the  smoking  quality  of  the  tobacco  leaf. 

In  wet  seasons,  and  in  some  poorly  drained  soils,  excess  water  may  exclude  soil 
air,  which  will  result  in  inadequate  soil  aeration  and  a  deficiency  of  available  oxy- 
gen in  the  root  system  of  plants.  The  oxygen  in  nitrate  ions,  liberated  by  reduc- 
tion reactions  within  plants,  may  significantly  increase  the  supply  of  available 
atomic  oxygen  for  crop  plants,  particularly  in  the  root  system.  A  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  root  system  is  often  a  critical  factor  in  crop  production.  However, 
this  problem  may  be  corrected  by  the  application  of  adequate  quantities  of  ni- 
trate nitrogen. 

H.  P.  Cooper 


(Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper  is  retired  and  was  formerly  Director  of  The  Clemson  (S.  C.)  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station). 


This  memorandum  is  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  Southwest  Potash  Corporation. 
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THE    COVER 

The  cover  design  by  Bob  Upson  shows  the  recently  com- 
pleted Clemson  Agricultural  Center,  along  with  a  drawing  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  showing  the  location  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  Experiment  Stations. 

Two  buildings,  along  with  ten  greenhouses,  make  up  the 
Agricultural  Center  located  on  the  beautiful  Clemson  campus. 
These  buildings  ore  known  as  the  Plant  and  Animal  Science 
Building  and  the  Food  Industries  Building,  and  together  they 
help  Clemson  give  to  its  students  and  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  a  very  modern  program  for  agricultural  teaching  and 
information. 

The  Plant  and  Animal  Science  Building  is  a  two-story  brick 
structure  containing  over  175,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  its  rooms  furnish  classrooms,  laboratory  facilities,  and 
office  space  for  extension,  research,  and  teaching  personnel. 
The  auditorium  located  at  the  front  of  this  building  seats  over 
300  people  and  is  often  used  for  lectures,  conferences  and 
other  gatherings. 

The  Food  Industries  Building  contains  over  75,000  squore 
feet  of  floor  space  and  is  a  one-story  structure.  This  building 
houses  many  processing  laboratories  that  ore  used  for  both  re- 
search and  teaching.  The  dairy  section  features  a  milk  bar 
where  Clemson  products  are  made  available  to  students  and 
the  public. 

The  ten  modern  well-equipped  greenhouses  are  used  main- 
ly by  the  departments  of  horticulture,  ogronomy  and  botany, 
and  they  furnish  excellent  facilities  for  student  use. 


Advertising  Rates  Free  on   Request — 

All   correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  The  Agrarian, 
Clemson  University,  Clemson,  S.  C. 
Subscription  free  on  request. 


A  Date  With  The  Dean        Agrarian  Philosophy 


By  Dr.  W.  H.  Wiley,  Dean  of  Agriculture 

I  know  some  fellows  in  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture who  are  looking  forward  to  June  graduation 
with  mixed  emotions.  The  seniors  are  feeling 
that  it  has  been  a  long  uphill  climb  for  at  least 
four  years,  and  in  one  sense  they  will  be  glad 
when  graduation  is  over.  In  another  sense,  now 
that  they  approach  the  end  of  that  period  of  hard 
work,  they  look  back  on  four  of  the  shortest  years 
of  their  lifetime,  and  rather  hate  to  see  it  come  to 
an  end.  In  either  case,  congratulations  to  the  sen- 
iors are  in  order,  and  mine  are  most  hearty. 

The  juniors  have  the  feeling  that  come  grad- 
uation, they  will  have  to  assume  the  responsible 
role  of  next  year's  seniors  and  take  their  official 
places  in  various  student  organizations,  and  fill 
some  vacated  shoes.  I  would  encourage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  junior  class  to  approach  these  positions 
with  a  desire  for  the  honor  that  goes  with  an  of- 
fice, and  also  with  a  view  to  making  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  organization,  and  through  that  or- 
ganization, to  Clemson  College. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  thought.  On 
July  1  when  Clemson  becomes  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, the  School  of  Agriculture  will  become  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Biological  Sciences.  I 
have  been  asked  from  several  circles  what  this 
will  mean  to  students,  alumni,  to  the  people  with 
whom  we  work  in  other  Colleges  on  the  campus, 
and  to  people  whom  we  serve  out  in  the  State. 
On  a  factual  basis,  the  new  name  will  only  prop- 
erly describe  the  total  function  that  presently  ex- 
ists in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  It  will  indicate 
that  proportion  of  the  total  university  which 
agriculture  constitutes  under  the  new  ter- 
minology. But  deeper  than  that,  there  is  an 
image  which  will  be  involved.  This  image  will 
be  whatever  the  student  body  and  the  alumni 
make  it.  The  term  may  seem  trite — it's  used 
these  days  rather  glibly — but  nothing  comes 
back  from  a  mirror  except  an  image.  We  can  cre- 
ate a  beautiful  image  through  scholarly  attain- 
ment, through  high  caliber  thinking,  through  long 
range  planning,  through  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
support,  and  through  a  continuing  interest  in 
Clemson's  agricultural  program.  But  we  can  dis- 
tort this  image  through  a  failure  to  accomplish 
any  of  the  above  actions. 

As  a  third  thought,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  staff  of  The  Agra- 
rian for  a  job  well  done,  and  I  should  like  to  en- 
courage next  year's  editorial  staff  to  keep  up  the 
fine  work. 


By  The  Editor 

THE  AGRARIAN  wishes  to  recognize  an  or- 
ganization on  campus  which  is  striving  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  students  in  agriculture.  That  organ- 
ization is  Alpha  Zeta,  the  honorary  and  service 
agricultural  fraternity. 

To  promote  better  student-professor  relation- 
ships, Alpha  Zeta  initiated  a  program  of  teacher 
evaluation  during  the  first  semester  of  1963-1964. 
Five  students  were  selected  at  random  from  each 
class  taught  in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  These 
students  were  each  requested  to  fill  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire consisting  of  twenty  objective  type 
questions,  seal  the  questionnaire  in  a  furnished 
envelope,  and  return  it  unsigned  to  Alpha  Zeta. 
Alpha  Zeta  in  turn  distributed  the  completed 
forms  to  the  respective  professors.  Each  question- 
naire was  seen  only  by  the  student  who  filled  it 
out  and  the  professor  concerned. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
teacher  evaluation,  but  some  professors  have  com- 
mented that  they  have  acquired  valuable  points 
from  the  program;  a  very  few,  however,  have  ex- 
pressed disapproval. 

Organizations  which  attempt  to  be  of  service 
are  to  be  commended,  and  THE  AGRARIAN  feels 
that  Alpha  Zeta,  through  teacher  evaluation  and 
other  projects,  is  certainly  being  of  service  to 
Clemson,  its  students,  and  to  agriculture. 

Ag.  Econ.  Club  News 

By  William  G.  Dukes 

The  Agricultural  Economics  Club  at  the  be- 
ginning of  second  semester  held  a  meeting  to  de- 
cide whether  to  continue  their  Campus  Pac 
Campaign  from  the  previous  semester.  The  club 
decided  to  continue  the  campaign  until  April  1, 
1964.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  campaign,  the 
Agricultural  Economics  Club  had  raised  approx- 
imately $125. 

At  our  regular  meeting  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  special  program  was  planned.  Dr.  W.  J. 
Lanham,  head  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Rural  Sociology  Department,  spoke  on  job  op- 
portunities in  "agri-business."  On  the  completion 
of  Dr.  Lanham's  speech,  a  movie  entitled  "Oceans 
Away"  was  shown.  This  movie  was  concerned 
with  agricultural  opportunities  abroad.  At  the 
completion  of  the  movie,  refreshments,  furnished 
by  the  wives  of  our  faculty  advisors,  Dr.  Spurlock 
and  Dr.  Steele,  were  served. 

The  activities  of  the  Club  for  the  remainder 
of  the  semester  will  be  directed  towards  the  pub- 
ication  of  its  annual  brochure  recognizing  its  sen- 
iors and  graduate  students,  and  its  Annual  Stu- 
dent -  Faculty  Banquet  held  on  the  Friday  night 
of  Junior-Senior  dance  weekend.  The  purpose  of 
this  banquet  is  to  promote  good  relations  between 
the  students  and  the  faculty.  The  members  of  the 
club  and  their  dates  are  looking  forward  to  an 
enjoyable  evening  with  the  faculty  and  their 
wives. 
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IDEAL  MEAT-TYPE  SWINE  IS  THE  GOAL 


By  Dan  D.  Bozard,  Animal  Science,  '65 


Meat-type  or  "fancy"  pork  that  will  please  the 
consumer  and  will  be  efficient  to  produce  is  the 
goal  of  today's  modern  swine  producers.  Modern 
swine  technology  leads  the  way  in  the  production 
of  this  new  model  of  meat-type  hog.  In  the  last 
ten  years  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  production 
of  a  pork  product  to  suit  the  consumer  and  in- 
crease the  prestige  of  pork.  Some  consumers 
have  been  lost  because  of  the  poor  quality  of 
pork  which  was  produced  only  a  few  years  ago. 


"Fat"  pig  of  yesterday 


^>!^ii^ 


Meat-type  pig  of  today  and  tomorrow 

The  lean,  meaty  pork  produced  in  the  future 
will  be  one  of  the  main  factors  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  profit  for  the  producers.  A  uni- 
form meaty  product  will  be  easy  to  merchandise 
and  should  be  more  readily  chosen  by  the  selec- 
tive consumer.  This  new  product  has  a  high  nu- 
tritive value  at  a  reasonable  price. 

What  has  recent  research  on  the  meat-type 
hog  shown  and  how  fast  will  the  complete  change 
take  place?  All  indications  are  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  rather  rapid  progress  toward  pro- 
ducing meat-type  swine.  For  example,  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Experiment  Station, 
through  various  systems  of  breeding  and  selec- 
tion of  breeding  animals  for  litter  size,  viability, 
growth  rate,  efficiency  of  gain,  and  carcass  de- 
sirability,   encouraging    results    have    been    ob- 


tained. Through  research,  Tennessee  animal  sci- 
entists have  been  able  to  reduce  average  backfat 
thickness  by  some  20  to  26''  over  a  five  year 
period.  Along  with  this  reduction  in  backfat 
thickness,  the  number  of  U.  S.  Number  1  swine 
was  increased  over  50 '/^  .  The  results  of  this  work 
iiave  confirmed  the  research  of  others,  which  in- 
dicates that  backfat  thickness  has  a  relatively 
high  heritability. 

At  Iowa  State,  one  of  America's  oldest  swine 
evaluation  stations,  hogs  have  been  fed  on  a 
standard  ration  for  six  years.  Meat  yield  records 
show  the  average  carcass  today  is  yielding  15.5% 
more  trimmed,  lean  wholesale  cuts  than  six  years 
ago.  What  does  this  almost  incredible  figure 
mean?  It  means  that  if  you  were  a  pork  proces- 
sor buying  the  best  hogs  available,  that  in  1962 
you  would  have  gotten  5V2  tons  more  trimmed 
lean  wholesale  meat  from  each  1000  head  of  hogs 
than  you  got  in  1956. 

The  experimental  data  obtained  at  Iowa  State 
reveal  the  purebred  animals  on  the  test  were 
yielding  26. Ti  more  lean  meat  in  their  loin  eye 
(pork  chop)  than  six  years  ago.  There  was  also 
a  13.4''  decrease  of  backfat  and  a  12  pound  re- 
duction of  feed  required  to  make  100  pounds  of 
gain. 

The  Western  Illinois  Test  Station  found  a 
12.6%  increase  in  lean  wholesale  cuts  and  a  cor- 
responding 20''  decrease  in  backfat  thickness 
over  a  four  year  period. 

At  the  Ohio  Swine  Evaluation  Station,  back- 
fat has  been  reduced  14.6''  since  1954.  Loin  eye 
size  has  increased  6.6''    and  lean  cut  yield  by  6%. 

Data  from  certification  tests  on  swine  se- 
cured from  purebred  swine  breeders  in  South 
Carolina  and  fed  under  uniform  conditions  at  the 
Clemson  College  Experiment  Station  indicated 
that  the  animals  meeting  the  certification  stan- 
dards gain  significantly  faster,  on  slightly  less 
feed  per  pound  of  gain,  and  produce  a  leaner  car- 
cass. The  animals  in  this  test  meeting  the  certi- 
fication standards  possessed  significantly  less 
backfat,  more  loin  eye,  and  yielded  a  higher  per- 
cent of  the  four  lean  cuts. 

This  progress  on  producing  a  meatier  animal 
for  the  consumer  has  been  stimulated  and  made 
possible  through  the  swine  industry's  meat  type 
certification  programs,  on  the  farm  testing,  and 
modernization   of  market   swine   shows. 

The  swine  experiment  stations  have  played  a 
major  role  in  the  improvement  of  today's  meat- 
type  hog  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  stations'  re- 
cording and  interpreting  of  research  that  the  pro- 
ducers have  used  to   improve   their  herds. 

Through  continuing  research  and  evaluation 
by  animal  scientists,  the  swine  producer  will  be 
more  able  to  meet  today's  consumer's  demand  for 
lean,  high  quality  pork  and  thereby  obtain  a 
greater  return  for  his  effort  to  improve  his  swine 
enterprise. 


THREE 


The  Tool  Shed 


also  has   "drop-in  parties"  for   all   members   and 
their  dates. 


By  Jere  Brittain 

Editor's  Note:  Jere,  a  1961  graduate  in  Horti- 
culture, served  as  editor  of  THE  AGRARIAN 
in  1960-61.  The  reactivation  of  the  magazine 
during  '60-'61  after  two  years  of  non-publication 
was  due  largely  to  Jere's  efforts. 

V/hat's  this  thing,  Dad? 

It's  called  a  grab-skip,  Son. 

Hey!     It  has   an   awfully   short   handle   to   be   so 

heavy.     Do  you  know  what  it's  for? 

Why,  yes.     It's  for  drivin'  a  grab  or  knocking  it 

out. 

A  grab?? 

Right.    There's  a  set  hangin'  on  that  peg.    They're 

for  pullin'  logs. 

Is  this  funny  U  shaped  thing  part  of  the  grabs, 

Dad? 

No,  that's  a  clevis. 

Celvis!! 

Oh,  the  clevis  connects  the  grabs  to  the  singletree. 

Dad,  are  you  making  these  names  up? 

Nope  .  .  .  the  singletree  hooks  the  horse  to  the 

load,  you  see. 

O.  K.    So  how  do  you  hook  that  sin  .  .  gle  .  .  tree 

to  the  horse? 

With   these.     They're   trace   chains. 

You  tie  the  trace  chains  to  the  horse? 

No.     The   trace  chains   are  tied   to   the  hames. 

They    fit    against    the    horse's    shoulders.      You'd 

carry  the  grab-skip  in  this  ring  here  too. 

Hames  are  mighty  hard.     Don't  they  hurt? 

Not   much.     This   collar   and   pad   go    under   the 

hames. 

Oh. 


Dad. 

Hmm? 

You  must  be  kinda  old. 


Forestry  Club  News 

By  Danny  Lamb 

The  Forestry  Club  is  presently  preparing  for 
the  local  conclave  held  each  year  prior  to  the  re- 
gional conclave.  The  local  conclave  features  open 
competition  among  all  forestry  club  members  in 
a  variety  of  technical  and  physical  events.  The 
winners  of  these  contests  will  represent  our  club 
at  Oklahoma  State  University  in  May.  The  re- 
gional conclave  has  a  gathering  of  the  top  forestry 
schools  in  the  South,  and  the  competition  is  keen 
and  fast.  Many  of  our  students  have  already 
begun  practice  in  hopes  of  bringing  victory  to 
the  Clemson  Forestry  School. 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  this  trip  the  club 
has  been  busily  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities 
this  year.  On  weekends  members  of  the  club  cut 
and  sold  firewood  to  various  people  in  town.  Dur- 
ing Christmas  we  also  sold  Christmas  trees  and 
holly  as  a  further  means  of  increasing  our  budget. 

During  homecoming  weekend  this  year  the 
club  won  first  place  with  its  "firetower"  display. 
This  was  the  third  first  place  the  club  has  won 
in  as  many  years.     On  dance  weekends  the  club 


Each  semester  the  club  has  a  cookout  at  Lake 
Issaqueena  and  new  members  are  initiated  into 
the  club.  This  semester  the  initiation  and  con- 
clave were  held  at  the  old  bath  area  on  the  lake. 

The  club  meets  every  second  and  fourth 
Tuesday  night  in  the  clubroom  beside  Riggs 
Hall.  We  usually  have  a  speaker  or  show  films 
dealing  with  some  phase  of  the  forestry  profes- 
sion. Refreshments  are  served  after  each  meet- 
ing and  members  usually  linger  around  the  club- 
room  and  join  in  bull  sessions  about  professors, 
tests,  or  sometimes,  even  forestry. 


All 

Your 

Cost-of-living 

Items  are 

Up... 


BUT  ONE! 


In  the  past  20  yenrs  alone,  most  cost-of- 
living  items  have  just  about  doubled  in 
price  .  .  . 

Except  for  electricity,  which  has  actu- 
a]ly  come  down! 

Fact!  —  Since  1943,  the  average  cost 
of  a  kilowatt  hour  to  Duke  Power  resi- 
dential customers  has  dropped  more 
than  one-third.  In  that  same  period,  the 
use  of  electricity  has  increased  over  4 
times,  while  the  standard  of  living  has 
gone  up  correspondingly. 

It's  truer  today  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
you  live  better,  for  less,  electrically. 


FOUR 


Bob  &  Dona,  Clemson  University  Ag  Students 

By   Dixie   Marion,  Feature   Staff 


Photos  by  Bobby  Lanford 


Student  life  at  1  lemson  Cvonsists  of  more  than  attending 
classes  and  studying.  Here,  Dona  Hallum,  Liberty, 
South  Carolina,  a  sophomore  majoring  in  Food  Tech- 
nology, and  Bob  Upson,  Savannah,  Georgia,  a  junior  in 
Ornament3l  Horticulture,  are  shown  enjoying  the  fa- 
cilities of  Hartwell  Lake. 


Dona  serves  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Angel  Flight. 
Besides  having  their  own  drill  team,  members  serve  as 
hostesses  for  Air  Force  affairs. 
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Dona  has  found  tli.U  lixiiis  in  tlic  new  sills'  dorm  is 
more  convenient  than  commuting  from  home.  It  also 
enables  her  to  spend  more  time  fulfilling  her  duties  as 
President  of  Omicron  Sorority. 


In  his  new  position  as  promotion  chairman  of  the  Bap- 
tist Student  Union,  Bob  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
all   students   are   well-informed   on   B.S.U.   activities. 


The  Swimming  Team  is  onlv  <int'  ol  the  collegiate  and 
intramural  sports  at  Clemson.  Bob  has  lettered  in 
swimming  and  is  a  member  of  the  Block  C  Club. 


Dona  and  Bob  pause  during  a  study  period  in  the  library 
to  discuss  the  life  they  share  as  Clemson  students. 


FIVE 


Have  You  Considered  A  Career  With  The 
Clemson  College  Extension  Service? 


By  George  B.  Nutt^  Director 
The  Clemson  College  Extension  Service 


A  career  in  The  Clemson  College  Extension 
Service  is  a  possibility  for  majors  in  the  various 
agricultural  disciplines  of  Clemson  College.  Most 
of  the  male  employees  of  the  Service,  a  division 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  are  graduates  of 
Clemson.  Other  state  Extension  Services,  particu- 
larly our  neighbors  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
have  many  Clemson  graduates  on  their  staffs. 

Before  we  get  into  some  of  the  details  of  the 
work,  a  brief  explanation  about  the  Service,  in- 
cluding its  origin,  history  and  purpose,  is  in 
order. 

Extension  education  was  born  of  necessity 
due  to  the  ravaging  effects  of  the  boll  weevil 
which  migrated  out  of  Mexico  into  Texas  during 
the  early  days  of  this  century.  Dr.  Seaman  A. 
Knapp,  a  native  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell and  a  pioneer  educator,  was  called  upon  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the  people  in 
the  boll  weevil  infested  areas.  Demonstrators 
were  employed  to  work  with  farmers  in  develop- 
ing substitutes  for  their  money  crop — cotton.  The 
system  worked  with  various  degrees  of  success 
and  spread  to  other  states  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic agricultural  problems. 

A  few  demonstrators,  or  county  agents  as 
they  were  later  designated,  served  this  state  as 
early  as  1907.  They  were  for  the  most  part  fed- 
eral employees  or  employees  paid  from  founda- 
tions. 

A  farsighted  South  Carolinian,  Congressman 
Asbury  Francis  Lever  from  Lexington,  became 
sold  on  Extension  education  and  coauthored  leg- 
islation creating  The  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice which  was  signed  into  law  in  1914.  This  is 
known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Law.  Thus  we  are 
celebrating  this  year  the  Golden  Anniversary  of 
The  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

It  is  called  "Cooperative"  because  it  is  fi- 
nanced from  Federal,  State  and  County  funds 
and  because  local  people  have  a  strong  voice  in 
the  program.  In  all  the  states  the  program  is 
administered  by  a  designated  Land-Grant  insti- 
tution which  has  the  privilege  of  determining  the 
official  name.  Clemson's  Board  of  Trustees  gave 
the  name  "The  Clemson  College  Extension  Serv- 
ice'' to  our  program  and  made  it  an  official  di- 
vision of  the  school  of  agriculture. 

Most  of  the  finances  for  this  state  are  derived 
from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  and  the 
state  legislature.  Counties  contribute  a  signifi- 
cant share  and  also  provide  offices  for  all  of  the 
county  personnel. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  known 
£s  the  educational  arm  of  the  Land-Grant  insti- 
tutions and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  such,  its  role  is  to  inform  people  on  the  latest 
findings  from  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, industry  and  other  sources  which  will  as- 
sist them  in  the  solution  of  their  agricultural  and 


home  problems. 

Congressman  Lever  stated  in  support  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  "The  agent  will  become  the  in- 
strumentality through  which  the  colleges,  states, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  speak  to 
all  those  for  whom  they  were  organized  to  serve 
with  respect  to  lines  of  work  engaged  in  by  them." 
He  added  that  "We  have  accumulated  in  the  ag- 
ricultural colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sufficient  agricultural  information  which, 
if  made  available  to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
and  used  by  them,  would  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  social,  economic,  and  financial  con- 
dition of  our  rural  population." 

The  Congressman  was  a  prophet.  There  was 
a  revolution,  and  Extension  played  a  significant 
role  in  it.  The  revolution  continues  as  it  must  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

A  brief  reference  was  made  to  the  home 
demonstration  or  home  economics  phase  of  our 
program.  Clemson  students  of  agriculture  may 
not  have  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  phase  of  our  work 
because  there  is  no  undergraduate  degree  cur- 
riculum in  this  field.  Home  economics  is  of 
tremendous  importance  to  Extension's  overall 
program  and  much  of  our  work  involves  the  team 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


PARTNERS 
IN  AGRICULTURE! 

For  5C  years,  we  have  been  partners  with  Clem- 
son in  providing  better  feeds  and  feeding  pro- 
grams for  the  farms  of  South  Carolina.  .  . 

To  Clemson  men  of  today,  we  say:  We  hope 
to  serve  those  of  you  who  will  manage  the 
South  Carolina  livestock  and  poultry  farms  of 
tomorrow! 


^w 


FEEDS 


Spartan  Grain 
8c  Mill  Company 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
NEWBERRY,  S.  C. 


SIX 


Chemistry  In  Fields  Of  Clover 

By  Fred  B.  Bracket,  '65,  and  William  E.  Batson,  Jr.,  '64 
Biological  Sciences 


Chemistry  and  botany  were  once  viewed  as 
separate  and  distinct  sciences,  unrelated  in  their 
principles  and  applications.  However,  it  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  evident  that  these  two  sciences  have 
a  direct  interrelationship,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  experimentation  into  the  minute  physiological 
processes  occurring  in  all  plants.  By  combining 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  botany  into  an  ap- 
plied program  of  scientific  research,  many  of  the 
phenomena  occurring  in  plants  can  be  explained. 
The  results  of  this  experimentation  can  often  be 
applied  practically,  the  result  being  improved 
production  practices  or  varieties  of  crops  for  mod- 
ern agriculture. 

A  good  exampe  of  this  type  of  operation  is  a 
study  into  the  physiological  processes  of  white 
clover  (Trifolium  repens  L.)  being  conducted  by 
Dr.  Ernest  G.  Beinhart,  Jr.,  USDA  research  plant 
physiologist,  working  with  Dr.  James  E.  Halpin, 
plant  pathologist,  of  the  Botany  Department,  and 


Dr.  Pryce  B.  Gibson,  USDA  geneticist.  The  proj- 
ect is  directed  toward  the  production  of  a  more 
persistent  variety  of  white  clover  adapted  for 
forage  use  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

At  present  white  clover  is  a  good  forage  crop, 
but  its  lack  of  persistence  makes  necessary  re- 
planting, usually  about  every  two  years.  It  has 
been  determined  that  the  lack  of  persistence  is  cor- 
related with  a  decrease  in  over-all  rate  of  branch- 
ing. Observance  of  Figure  One  will  show  that 
stolon  eight  has  produced  numerous  branches, 
while  stolon  nine  has  produced  a  negligible  num- 
ber of  branches.  The  answer  to  the  question  of 
persistence  in  white  clover  seems  to  lie  in  the 
causes  of  its  branching. 

Through  careful  field  and  laboratory  experi- 
mentation and  observation,  it  has  been  concluded 
that  branching  of  white  clover  is  definitely  cor- 
related with  light  intensity  and  temperature,  de- 
creased branching  occurring  under  the  influence 
of  high  temperature  and  low  light  intensity.  It 
is  believed  that  temperature  and  light  affect  a 
growth  regulator  system  present  in  the  plant. 
This  system  may  consist  of  a  stimulator,  an  in- 
hibitor, or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  tem- 
perature and  light  may  operate  in  such  a  way  as 


to  affect  the  synthesis  of  the  components  of  this 
regulatory  system  or  their  utilization  in  the  meri- 
stems  of  white  clover. 

Several  methods  of  experimentation  and  anal- 
ysis have  been  employed  in  the  study  of  branch- 
ing in  white  clover.  First  was  the  observation 
of  gross  plant  responses,  in  which  the  absence  of 
budding  was  first  correlated  with  persistence. 
Later,  techniques  of  histology  were  employed  to 
prove  that  the  problem  was  not  one  of  insufficient 
energy  (sugar)  availability.  Now,  the  chemical 
basis  for  the  gross  plant  responses  must  be  deter- 
mined. As  stated  before,  the  presence  of  a  growth 
regulator  system  or  trigger  mechanism  affecting 
branching  seems  highly  probable,  but  the  exact 
nature  of  this  system  and  the  precise  means  by 
which  it  is  affected  by  light  and  temperature  have 
not  been  determined.  Once  the  answers  to  these 
questions  have  been  obtained,  they  can  be  applied 
to  produce  more  persistent  varieties  of  white 
clover. 

Thus  basic  chemical  research  should  lead  to 
a  logical  answer  to  an  applied  botanical  problem. 

Have  You 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
approach  to  farm  problems  with  men  and  women 
working  together. 

The  well  -  known  youth  program,  4-H,  is  a 
most  improtant  phase  of  Extension  work.  A  high 
percentage  of  agricultural  students  have  been 
members  of  this  youth  activity  which  provides 
valuable  training  in  agriculture,  home  economics 
and  related  subjects. 

What  Is  Required  To  be  an  Employee  of  The 
Clemson  College  Extension  Service 
Since  this  is  being  written  for  The  Agrarian, 
positions  within  the  Service  for  men  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  follows: 

1.  Employees  must  be  graduates  of  Land-Grant 
colleges  or  universities,  preferably  with  farm 
backgrounds. 

2.  They  must  qualify  for  admission  to  the  grad- 
uate school.  This  is  a  requirement  imposed  in 
recent  year  because  of  the  importance  of  grad- 
uate training  to  the  program. 

3.  They  should  be  genuinely  interested  in  people 
and  be  willing  to  work  long  hours  as  de- 
manded of  farmers,  homemakers  and  4-H 
members. 

4.  Employees  must  be  willing  to  travel.  County 
workers  remain  in  the  confines  of  their  re- 
spective counties  except  for  authorized  dis- 
trict and  state  meetings. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  graduates  from 
any  of  the  agricultural  disciplines  can  be  expected 
to  develop  into  good  agents.  This  includes  for- 
estry, agricultural  engineering,  dairy  science, 
aninial  science,  poultry  science,  horticulture, 
agronomy,  agricultural  economics,  vocational  ag- 
riculture^ entomology  and  botany.  Reference  here 
is  to  the  county  worker  who  joins  the  Service  as 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


SEVEN 


Chemical  Energy  Weed  Control 

By  William  P.  Brown,  Agronomy,  '64 


Weed  control  is  one  of  the  oldest  agricultural 
practices  known  to  man.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
one  of  the  newest  fields  to  receive  detailed,  scien- 
tific attention. 

The  practice  of  weed  control  is  essential  for 
the  production  of  all  crops.  Weeds  compete  with 
crops  for  water,  light,  mineral  nutrients,  and 
space.  Weeds  increase  the  cost  of  labor  and  equip- 
ment, reduce  the  quantity  and  quality  of  crops, 
and  harbor  insects  and  diseases. 

Man  has  accepted  the  weed  challenge  and 
waged  war  with  its  forces  by  many  means  in- 
cluding his  own  tedious  labor.  Man  first  started 
out  with  the  hoe,  then  shifted  the  burden  to  live- 
stock. After  many  technological  advances,  me- 
chanical devices  ranging  from  the  sickle  to  the 
diesel  tractor,  complete  with  tillage  implements 
of  all  kinds,  were  used;  but  the  hoe  was  always 
present. 

According  to  U.S.D.A.  publications,  much  of 
the  energy  and  horsepower  used  on  farms  is  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  more  than  an  estimated 
250  billion  tons  of  soil  each  year.  This  represents 
the  world's  largest  materials-handling  operation, 
and  the  energy  required  to  perform  this  work  is 
enormous.  At  least  one-half  of  this  vast  tillage 
and  cultivation  operation  is  practiced  solely  for 
the  control  of  weeds.  Energy  is  defined  as  the 
capacity  to  perform  work.  In  this  context,  herbi- 
cides are  real  work  horses.  In  effect,  herbicides 
represent  additional  production  tools  or  sources  of 
energy  for  increasing  farming  efficiency  by  re- 
ducing horsepower  and  energy  requirements. 

The  cotton  crop  has  traditionally  been  one 
requiring  a  tremendous  amount  of  hand  labor. 
Hand  labor  was  required  to  control  weeds  in  the 
row  during  the  growing  season,  and  at  maturity 
additional  labor  was  required  to  harvest  the  crop. 
The  use  of  mechanical  cotton  pickers  was  not 
fully  practical  as  long  as  the  hand  pickers  re- 
placed were  also  the  labor  force  necessary  for  the 
hoe  work.  It  was  not  feasible  to  employ  labor  for 
this  small  portion  of  the  season.  The  advent  of 
improved  methods  of  weed  control  by  chemicals 
virtually  eliminated  the  need  for  hoe-hands.  This 
allowed  mechanization  of  cotton  production  to 
proceed.  In  a  recent  publication  by  U.S.D.A.,  cost 
studies  in  cotton  show  that  to  control  weeds  in 
this  crop  by  hoeing  and  cultivation  requires  25 
to  30  man-hours  per  acre  per  year  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $15  to  $20.  The  use  of  herbicides  for  weed 
control  in  cotton  reduces  the  man-hours  per  acre 
from  8  to  12  and  lowers  the  cost  of  weed  control 
from  $8  to  $12  per  acre.  If  we  apply  these  per 
acre  savings  to  the  entire  cotton  crop,  farmers 
will  save  more  than  $75  million  each  year.  This 
is  only  one  example  of  the  work-performing  ca- 
pacity of  herbicides  and  points  to  the  vast  poten- 
tial value  of  chemicals  in  improving  farming  ef- 
ficiency. 

Weeds  are  also  a  problem  in  other  than  agri- 
cultural situations,  and  their  control  is  of  concern 
to  virtually  everyone  no  matter  what  his  occu- 
pation. Control  of  undesirable  vegetation  is  of 
major   importance   in   the   maintenance   of   high- 


ways, railroads,  industrial  plant  grounds,  com- 
mercial waterways,  lakes,  irrigation  systems,  golf 
courses,  lawns,  and  many  other  situations  touch- 
ing nearly  every  aspect  of  man's  activity.  Weeds 
such  as  poison  ivy  and  ragweed,  which  cause  hay- 
fever  and  other  allergies,  contribute  markedly  to 
human  misery,  and  their  control  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  people. 

Progress  in  chemical  weed  control  during  the 
past  10  years  has  been  fantastic.  This  progress 
has  been  due  to  research  supported  by  public  and 
private  funds  and  to  public  interest  in  many  cases. 
Wi^^^hin  this  brief  period  many  new  chemicals  and 
weed  control  techniques  have  been  developed. 
The  development  of  the  selectivity  of  herbicides, 
the  introduction  of  the  pre-emergence  weed  con- 
trol, the  development  of  pre-planting  chemical 
methods  of  control,  and  the  role  plants  play  in 
changing  the  structure,  activity,  and  selectivity 
of  herbicides  are  only  a  few  of  the  principal  re- 
sults of  this  research. 

The  use  of  herbicides,  in  some  instances,  is 
beginning  to  exceed  the  fundamental  and  applied 
research  information  available  to  insure  their 
safe  use.  If  a  better  balance  between  research  in 
weed  control  and  the  use  of  chemicals  is  not  ob- 
tained and  maintained  in  the  immediate  future, 
the  risk  of  damage  to  crops  and  all  phases  of  the 
total  environment  will  increase. 

The  adaptability  of  chemical  energy  for  con- 
trolling weeds  offers  almost  unlimited  possibili- 
ties for  improving  the  efficiency  of  weed  control. 
Our  future  rate  of  progress  will  be  largely  deter- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Pelleted  Coastal  Bermuda-New  Feed  For 

Southeast 


By  Eugenio  E.  Sanchez-A., 
Agricultural  Engineering,  '65 


At  a  time  when  livestock  producers,  primarily 
in  the  Southeast,  are  striving  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  importing  livestock  feeds  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  at  the  same  time  increase  their 
production,  the  pelleting  of  Coastal  Bermuda 
grass  has  provided  a  new  technique  which  could 
possibly  be  the  best  solution. 

Coastal  Bermuda  grass  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  important  forage  crop  in  the  South- 
eastern states  to  the  effect  that  more  than  2,- 
000,000  acres  are  annually  grown  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Compared  with  alfalfa — the  most 
widely  used  crop  in  pelleting  or  wafering — pel- 
leted Coastal  Bermuda  grass  has  proved  to  have 
about  the  same  nutritional  value.  Furthermore, 
the  crop  can  yield  up  to  10  tons  per  acre  if  proper 
fertilization  and  management  practices  are  em- 
ployed. 

Pellets  are  small,  cylindrical  feed  products 
made  of  finely  chopped  and  ground  material 
which  are  first  dehydrated  and  then  compressed 
into  dense  units  ranging  in  size  from  1/4  to  1/2 


4-H  Club  News 


By  Barry  Wood 

The  Clemson  College  4-H  Club,  organized  on 
campus  a  few  years  ago,  serves  many  needs. 
Clemson  College  students  who  had  been  active 
in  4-H  Club  work  in  their  home  counties  wanted 
not  to  cut  ties  with  an  organization  which  had 
helped  them  to  achieve  a  better  adolescent  life, 
but  rather  continue  to  play  a  role  in  the  4-H 
Club.  Most  of  the  Club's  activities  are  on  a  local 
level;  however,  we  do  maintain  contact  and  ex- 
change ideas  through  members  who  attend  re- 
gional or  interstate  conferences. 

Our  Club  consists  mainly  of  South  Caro- 
linians, but  we  also  strive  to  include  in  our  mem- 
bership former  4-H'ers  from  other  states  who  are 
presently  attending  Clemson. 

The  Clemson  4-H  Club  is  active  not  only 
during  regular  school  session,  but  also  during  the 
summer  months.  The  club  plays  host  to  the 
young  people  who  attend  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Clemson  every  summer.  Programs,  socials, 
and  other  entertainment  or  recreation  are  pre- 
sented by  the  coordinated  effort  of  the  extension 
service  and  the  4-H  Club. 

The  Clemson  4-H  Club  prepares  its  monthly 
meetings  so  that  many  individual  interests  of  the 
members  may  be  satisfied.  We  have  films,  local 
speakers,  4-H  delegates  to  foreign  countries,  and 
also  programs  prepared  by  the  members  them- 
selves. As  our  membership  increases  and  our  fi- 
nancial status  improves  with  each  passing  year, 
the  Clemson  4-H  Club  strives  for  more  coordi- 
nation among  agricultural  clubs,  and  for  a  greater 
variation  of  goals  and  projects. 


inch  diameters.  The  compactness  of  the  pellets 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  transportation,  re- 
duced waste  in  feeding,  increased  feed  consump- 
tion, and  improved  the  handling  and  storage  fa- 
cilities. Furthermore,  the  pelleting  or  wafering 
operations  as  compared  with  baling  have  made 
possible  the  complete  mechanization  of  hay  han- 
dling from  windrow  to  feed  bunk.  Compared  to 
baling,  where  much  of  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
crop  is  lost  through  the  sun  curing  process,  pellet- 
ing retains  a  higher  percentage  of  the  feed  value 
(particularly  carotene,  which  is  the  source  of  Vita- 
min A)  through  the  dehydrating  process  which 
only  results  in  the  loss  of  water.  Pelleting  also 
permits  the  addition  of  concentrates  which  fur- 
ther increases  the  nutritional  value  of  the  feed 
and  allows  for  the  balancing  of  diets.  On  the 
other  hand,  pelleting  has  not  gained  acceptance 
when  used  as  feed  for  dairy  cattle  because  it  ap- 
parently causes  a  slight  depression  in  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  the  milk.  The  reason  for  this  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
fineness  of  the  pelleting  material  might  be  the 
cause.  In  this  case,  wafered  alfalfa  hay  which 
contains  sufficient  roughage  is  preferred. 

A  typical  processing  plant  consists  of  a  de- 

hydrator,   a    hammmermill,    and    a    pelleter.      As 

with  all  new  developments,  the  initial  cost  of  a 

pelleting   processing   plant   is   high;    and   the   ex- 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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JAMES   RALPH    BALLINGTON,   JR. 

Jim  Ballington,  a  major  in  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation, is  from  Lexington,  South  Carolina.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Gilbert  High  School,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Beta  Club.  He  is  very  ac- 
tive in  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  having 
held  chapter,  federation,  and  state  offices  while 
in  high  school,  and  serving  as  chapter  president 
at  Clemson  College.  In  addition  he  was  chosen 
State  Farmer  in  1960. 

Jim  has  served  as  managing  editor  of  The 
Agrarian,  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  Alpha 
Zeta,  and  the  Student  Agricultural  Council  of 
Club  Presidents,  of  which  he  is  reporter. 


JOSEPH    WILLIAM    BARNETT 

Joe,  a  native  of  Clover,  South  Carolina,  is 
majoring  in  the  Production  Technology  Option  of 
Dairy  Science.  Joe's  activities  include  chancel- 
lor of  Alpha  Zeta,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Club,  second  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Regional  American  Dairy  Science  As- 
sociation Student  Section,  and  member  of  the  col- 
lege senate.  He  has  received  the  following  schol- 
arships: Sears  Roebuck,  Ralston  Purina,  and 
South  Carolina  Dairy  Association. 

Joe  was  a  South  Carolina  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
1960.  At  Clemson  he  is  a  member  of  Blue  Key, 
Tiger  Brotherhood,  Advanced  ROTC,  and  is  listed 
in  Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges.  In  addition  he  was  on  the 
freshman  baseball  team,  and  Dairy  Cattle  Judg- 
ing team. 
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JIMMY  MAXWELL  CARTER 

Jimmy  Carter,  born  in  Colleton  County, 
South  Carolina,  is  a  senior  in  Agronomy.  In  high 
school  Jimmy  was  Vice  President  and  President 
of  the  Student  Council,  and  also  President  of  the 
Junior  Class. 

At  Clemson  he  is  an  advanced  military  stu- 
dent, a  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Alpha  Zeta, 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  Blue  Key, 
Kappa  Delta  Chi  social  fraternity,  Kappa  Alpha 
Sigma,  and  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  Among  Stu- 
dents in  American  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Jimmy  has  been  awarded  the  Alpha  Zeta 
sophomore  award  and  the  Gamma  Sigma  Delta 
sophomore  award  for  his  outstanding  work  at 
Clemson. 

This  fall  Jimmy  plans  to  enter  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  concentrating 
on  Plant  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. 
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JOHN    D.  JOYE 


Jake  Joye  is  a  senior  in  Agrici 
neering.     He  has  been  an  energetic 
astic  worker  and  leader  in  many  acfil 
willingness   to  take  over  committee 
and   do   "behind-the-scene"   work   is 
His    accomplishments    are    notewort 
academic  and  extracurricular  activiti 
point   ratio   of  3.41   is  evidence   of  1 
ability.    He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Kapj 
Zeta,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  and  Tau 
has  been  a  key  figure  in  many  unus  1 
of  the  ASAE  Student  Branch.    Jake 
mar,  South  Carolina. 
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FRANCIS    TILLMAN    MAI 


Francis  Tillman  Mathias  is  froi 
S.  C,  and  is  a  graduate  of  LexingtorllijliS 
where    he    was    student    body    presi  %  f 
Farmers  of  America  chapter  preside  '. 
ber  of  the  Beta  Club.    Tillman  is  ma 
imal  Husbandry  and  is  a   member  ft 
and  Bridle  club,  Alpha  Zeta,  Colle|i 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  e  a 
R.O.T.C.      Tillman    has    a    cumulati 
2.67,    and  was    holder  of    the    Sears 
Freshman  Agricultural  scholarship 
is  very  active  in  the  Block  And  Brie 
ing  participated  on  many  committeeianisf 
as  vice-president  for  1963-64. 
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MARION    LeRON    ROBBINS 

Marion  LeRon  (Ronnie)  Robbins  is  a  Horti- 
culture major  from  Chesnee,  South  Carolina.  For 
his  campus,  regional  and  national  activities  Ron- 
nie holds  many  honors  including:  cumulative 
scholastic  record  of  2.79;  treasurer  and  president 
of  the  Horticulture  Club;  stewardship  chairman 
of  the  Baptist  Student  Union;  circulation  man- 
ager and  editor-in-chief  of  The  Agrarian;  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Branches, 
American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science;  pres- 
ident of  the  Collegiate  Branch,  American  Society 
for  Horticultural  Science,  Southern  Section;  win- 
ner of  the  Joseph  B.  Edmond  Southern  Region 
and  L.  M.  Ware  National  student  horticultural 
research  paper  awards.  In  addition,  Ronnie 
is  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta,  Blue  Key,  Student 
Agricultural  Council,  Council  of  Club  Presidents, 
and  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  Among  Students  in 
American  Universities  and  Colleges. 


JON    MARTIN    ROGERS 

Jon  Rogers  of  Piedmont,  South  Carolina  is 
a  senior  in  Dairy  Science  and  is  specializing  in 
Business.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Dairy  Science  Club  at  Clemson,  Blue  Key,  Tiger 
Brotherhood,  and  Alpha  Zeta.  Jon  has  won  many 
honors  including  the  following  scholarships  and 
awards:  Sears  Roebuck,  Coburg,  Southern  Ice 
Cream  Manufacturers,  Ambrosia  Chocolate,  and 
Virginia  Dare.  He  is  a  Distinguished  Military 
Student  and  has  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Club  at  Clemson,  Presi- 
dent of  Southern  Region  American  Dairy  Science 
Association  Student  Section,  a  member  of  the 
Dairy  Products  Judging  Team,  and  is  listed  in 
Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges. 


LUTHER    WATERS,    JR. 

Luther  is  an  Agricultural  Education  major 
from  Batesburg,  South  Carolina.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Batesburg-Leesville  High  School  where  he 
was  active  in  the  local  chapter  of  Future  Farmers 
of  America.  In  1959  he  was  awarded  the  State 
Farmer  degree  by  the  South  Carolina  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Association. 

Since  enrolling  at  Clemson  Luther  has  been 
active  as  president  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha;  president 
of  the  Lutheran  Student  Association;  vice-presi- 
dent of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  Luther- 
an Student  Association;  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  Club  Presidents;  treasurer, 
vice-president  and  sentinel  for  the  Collegiate 
Chapter  of  Future  Farmers  of  America;  and  a 
member  of  Alpha  Zeta.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Advanced  Corps  of  the  Clemson  College  Army 
ROTC. 


ELEVEN 


Processing  and  its  Overall  Effect  on  Agriculture 


By  Lem  Dillard,  Agricultural  Economics,  '65 


Processing  is,  in  effect,  manufacturing,  and 
may  be  described  as  those  operations  in  food  and 
agriculture  concerned  with  changing  the  forms 
of  argicultural  products.  Processing  has  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  farm  marketing  system. 
Processing  is  important  in  the  preparation  of  food 
for  human  consumption,  as  we  cannot  consume 
most  farm  products  in  the  form  in  which  they 
come  from  the  farm.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
case  of  livestock  products.  The  perishability  of 
most  farm  food  products  gives  rise  to  much  of 
the  processing  of  foods  and  this  characteristic 
makes  processing  an  indispensable  part  of  those 
activities  to  be  found  in  the  moving  of  products 
from  farms  to  the  city. 

A  spectacular  expansion  has  occurred  in  the 
processing  of  food  products  in  recent  years.  Many 
new  forms  of  food  products  are  now  available  to 
the  consumer  such  as  have  never  before  been  seen 
in  American  food  stores.  The  many  new  forms 
of  processed  foods  include  table  -  ready  meats, 
canned  citrus  juices,  frozen  concentrate  juices, 
prepared  cake  mixes,  baby  foods,  pre-cooked  froz- 
en and  canned  vegetables  and  meats,  instant  pow- 
dered potatoes,  and  the  frozen  TV  dinners. 

Processing  is  not  just  an  additional  service  to 
consumers  as  it  has  been  in  the  past — it  is  now 
a  highly  competitive  business  and  has  had  marked 
overall  effects  on  all  phases  of  agriculture.  The 
recent  trend  in  processing  of  foods  has  had  marked 
effects  on  the  prices  of  agricultural  food  products. 
These  have  been  varied  effects  on  the  entire  agri- 
cultural industry  from  the  farmer-producer  to 
the  consumer. 

In  many  cases  the  increased  use  of  processed 
foods  means  the  farmer  can  sell  products  he  could 
not  sell  otherwise.  Through  the  processing  of 
foods,  the  farmer  can  dispose  of  lower  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  not  up  to  fresh 
standards.  Processing  may  also  help  to  increase 
the  demand  for  farm  oroducts,  yielding  possible 
higher  returns  to  the  farmer  per  unit  of  the  raw 
product.  However,  not  all  of  the  effects  on  agri- 
culture have  been  favorable.  The  shift  from 
fresh  markets  for  food  might  have  weakened  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  farmer.  The  trend  in 
processing  tends  to  favor  the  farmer  cooperatives 
and  the  larger  farms  as  the  markets  for  those 
processed  foods  demand  large,  uniform  supplies  of 
these  processed  foods.  The  small  farmer  is  almost 
r.ompletelv  eliminated  from  these  markets  unless 
he  markets  his  products  through  a  cooperative  or 
a  marketing  association  of  some  type.  This  prob- 
lem, however,  is  not  altogether  a  new  one  created 
bv  the  present  trend  in  processing,  as  it  has  ex- 
isted previously  when  chain  stores  began  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  larger  producer  for  their 
farm  products. 

This  processed  foods  trend  has  also  meant 
great  fortune  to  some  and  misfortune  to  others, 
as  out  of  it  has  arisen  many  areas  of  specializa- 
tion in  production.  These  areas  have  been  special- 
ized so  much  that  the  cost  of  production  has  been 


reduced  enough  to  drive  many  of  the  smaller  com- 
petitors out  of  business.  These  specialized  areas 
also  must  have  enough  resources  available  to  op- 
erate their  processing  plants.  In  many  of  the 
more  remote  areas,  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmer- 
producers  to  stay  in  their  old  business  because  of 
the  lack  of  these  resources.  Many  new  problems 
concerning  the  choice  of  a  new  occupation  or 
product  have  arisen  for  these  farmers. 

We  begin  to  see  how  greatly  these  trends 
have  affected  costs  and  returns  to  the  farmer 
when  we  take  a  look  at  four  products  which  were 
chosen  by  researchers  in  their  investigations  of 
processing's  effects  on  agriculture — lemons,  snap 
beans,  Florida  oranges,  and  potatoes.  The  data 
was  collected  for  the  years  1959  and  1960. 

Snap  beans  are  a  prime  example  of  how  proc- 
essing can  result  in  a  shift  in  production  areas. 
Oregon,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  California 
produced  39  per  cent  of  the  processed  crop  in  1940- 
1949;  but  by  1960,  their  share  was  up  to  55  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Growers  returns  for  snap  beans 
marketed  fresh  amounted  to  $2.42  per  bushel; 
snap  beans  for  freezing — $1.69  per  bushel;  and 
(Continued  on  page  13) 

Alpha  Zeta  News 

By  Joe  Barnette 

Alpha  Zeta  took  in  11  members  during  sec- 
ond semester.  They  went  through  informal  initi- 
ation on  April  1  and  formal  initiation  on  the 
evening  of  April  6.  The  annual  Spring  Banquet 
was  held  on  April  13,  with  all  faculty  members 
of  AZ  and  their  wives,  plus  the  old  and  new  mem- 
bers invited  to  attend. 

AZ  members  have  spoken  to  over  500  high 
school  students  through  "Operation  Contact."  It 
is  felt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  and 
important  projects  we  could  undertake  since  the 
majority  of  high  school  students  are  totally  un- 
aware of  the  vast  career  opportunities  agricul- 
ture has  to  offer. 

Plans  are  to  distribute  the  teacher  evaluation 
sheets  again  this  semester  prior  to  exams.  Many 
favorable  comments  have  been  heard  from  both 
faculty  and  students  concerning  this  project,  and 
there  is  some  expectation  that  the  project  will  also 
be  tried  by  groups  from  other  schools  on  campus. 

The  South  Carolina  Chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta  at- 
tended the  Southeastern  Conclave  at  Gainesville, 
Florida,  home  of  the  University  of  Florida,  on 
March  20  and  21.  Chapters  were  present  from 
Auburn,  Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
hna  State,  VPI,  and  Clemson.  Clemson  won  the 
outstanding  chapter  award  again  this  year.  The 
award  has  been  given  only  twice  and  the  Clemson 
Chapter  is  proud  to  have  received  it  both  times. 

At  the  request  of  all  those  chapters  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  in  Florida,  Clemson  will  be 
host  to  the  1965  conclave. 
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Changing  Curriculum  Of  Vocational  Agriculture 


By  Don  Dempsey^  Ag 

With  the  rapid  change  in  agriculture  in  recent 
years  comes  a  need  for  changing  the  curriculum 
in  vocational  agriculture  on  the  high  school  level. 
Much  of  the  emphasis,  formerly  placed  on  the 
students'  supervised  farming  programs,  is  being 
shifted  to  agricultural  sciences,  importance  of 
agriculture,  management  and  farm  mechanics. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  first-year  or  ninth 
grade  students. 

The  new  curriculum,  broader  in  scope,  con- 
tains more  general  agriculture  and  will  appeal 
to  a  greater  number  of  students.  Farming  pro- 
grams will  continue  to  be  encouraged  for  students 
whose  home  farm  situations  provide  the  needed 
farm  experiences. 

Two  additional  features  of  the  new  curricu- 
lum are  (1)  placement  of  students  on  a  good  farm 
for  learning  experiences  and  (2)  work  experiences 
in  agricultural  occupations.  This  will  benefit 
many  vocational  agriculture  students  who  can- 
not carry  out  creditable  farming  programs  on 
their  home  farms. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  place  in 
vocational  agriculture  for  the  supervised  farming 


ricultural  Education,  '64 

program.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  learn- 
ing to  farm  by  "doing"  is  most  desirable.  How- 
ever, with  fewer  people  farming,  the  number  of 
students  who  can  have  creditable  farming  pro- 
grams becomes  smaller  each  year.  While  the 
number  of  farmers  decreases,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple needed  to  provide  the  necessary  services  in 
agriculture  is  on  the  increase.  This  new  program 
will  provide  opportunities  of  learning  about,  and 
getting  some  experience  in  the  many  agricultural 
occupations. 

Agriculture  teachers  think  the  new  curricu- 
lum has  many  advantages.  It  should  result  in  a 
broader  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Students  will 
be  familiar  with  non-farm  agricultural  occupa- 
tions. Many  students,  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  eligible,  can  enroll  in  agriculture.  A  greater 
appreciation  of  the  entire  field  of  agriculture  can 
be  developed. 

Many  of  our  agriculture  teachers  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  are  reflecting  this  idea  in  re- 
planning  their  courses  of  study.  Vocational 
agriculture  today  is  being  geared  to  meet  the 
changing  need  in  agriculture. 


Processing  And  Its  Overall  Effect  On  Agriculture 


(Continued  from  page  12) 
snap  beans  for  canning — $1.44  per  bushel.  How- 
ever, yields  averaged  as  much  as  30  per  cent  more 
per  acre  in  snap  beans  which  were  grown  for 
processing.  These  higher  yields  were  generally 
the  result  of  more  suitable  production  areas. 

For  lemons,  the  trend  in  processing  has  pro- 
vided a  great  outlet  for  the  expanded  production 
of  the  last  few  years.  In  the  1950's,  production 
almost  doubled  while  the  farm  value  of  lemons 
dropped  approximately  one  third.  The  amount 
of  fresh  lemons  on  the  market  is  limited  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  must  be  disposed  of  through 
processing.  Growers'  returns  ranged  from  $1.45 
per  carton  of  fresh  lemons  down  to  about  54  cents 
for  the  same  amount  of  lemons  used  in  processing. 
However,  on  the  other  end  of  the  marketing  chain 
of  operations,  retail  prices  were  $7.00  for  a  carton 
of  fresh  lemons,  $6.00  for  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  frozen  lemonade  concentrate,  and  $4.00  for  sin- 
gle strength  lemon  juice.  A  good  portion  of  the 
difference  was  in  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
the  lemon  products.  The  cost  of  transportation 
ranged  from  15  cents  per  carton  of  lemon  juice 
to  91  cents  for  fresh  lemons.  Concentrate  lemon 
products  cost  an  average  of  68  cents  for  trans- 
portation. 

Florida  oranges  are  a  good  example  of  proc- 
essing paying  off  all  the  way  down  the  line — to 
farmer,  to  marketer  and  to  the  final  consumer. 
Concentrated  orange  juice  prices  were  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  less  than  the  prices  of  juice 
made  from  fresh  oranges  during  the  1959-1960 
period.  These  processed  orange  juice  products 
brought  higher  returns  to  the  grower  than  did 
the  fresh  orange  products.  Florida  growers  got 
about  8.8  cents  for  oranges  equal  to  24  ounces  of 
processed  juice,  and  got  about  6.8  cents  for  equal 
quantities  of  fresh  oranges.    The  main  reason  for 


the  success  of  orange  processing  is  the  lower 
transportation  cost  for  the  processed  orange 
products.  Also,  the  lower  retail  margins  have 
made  the  orange  processing  business  more  suc- 
cessful. 

Processing  has  increased  the  total  consump- 
tion of  potatoes.  In  1956  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
potatoes  were  processed,  whereas  over  25  per  cent 
of  the  potato  crop  is  processed  today.  This  in- 
crease has  meant  an  increased  use  of  potato 
products.  Processing  potatoes  caused  a  decline 
in  the  demand  for  fresh  potatoes,  but  the  in- 
creased use  of  processed  potatoes  has  more  than 
made  up  for  the  decline  it  created.  Up  until  the 
time  that  processing  of  potatoes  came  into  being 
decreased  per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  increased  per  capita  in- 
come of  Americans  which  had  altered  their  eating 
habits.  This  long  term  drop  off  has  disappeared 
and  has  even  risen  slightly  over  the  past  few 
3'ears  due  to  this  increased  trend  in  processing. 

This  trend  toward  processed  foods  is  more  apt 
to  increase  than  to  decrease  in  the  future,  due  to 
competition  within  the  food  industry.  In  general, 
a  new  form  of  processed  food  has  the  advantage 
on  the  grocery  shelf  only  as  long  as  it  is  new. 
When  the  shopper  finds  an  even  newer  product, 
chances  are  she  will  buy  it.  This  element  of  con- 
venience to  the  consumer,  which  is  a  built-in 
property  of  processed  foods,  has  tremendously  in- 
creased the  purchasing  of  these  new  processed 
foods.  Thus,  this  encouraging  jingle  of  the  cash 
register  should  impel  businessmen  to  strive  to  in- 
vent even  newer  and  better  methods  of  processing 
foods  in  the  future. 

The  data  used  in  this  article  was  taken  from 
"Food  Processing:  Impact  on  Prices"  in  the  De- 
cember 1962  edition  of  The  Farm  Index. 
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Poultry  In  The  Past  And  Future 

By  John  A.  Thomas,  Poultry  Science,  '65 


In  the  poultry  industry  of  the  past  each  in- 
dividual farm  had  enough  poultry  for  its  own  use. 
Today  poultry  has  become  a  very  large  and  highly 
specialized  industry.  In  past  days,  chickens 
didn't  have  a  highly  nutitrious  diet  as  they  do  to- 
day. Corn  was  their  main  diet  and  was  fed 
cracked,  shelled,  or  on  the  cob.  Table  scraps, 
liquid  skim  milk,  and  wheat  or  oats  were  also 
fed  to  chickens  because  they  were  cheap  and 
available.  The  nutritional  value  of  these  feed- 
stuffs  was  not  known  at  that  time.  As  the  indus- 
try advanced,  other  animal  proteins  were  fed  to 
chickens.  During  World  War  II  soybean  meal  be- 
came important  as  a  protein  source,  and  more  re- 
cently added  fat  has  become  an  important  sup- 
plier of  energy. 

Feed  conversion  has  made  rapid  improve- 
ment along  with  the  increased  rate  of  growth  of 
the  birds.  In  1927  it  took  about  10  weeks  to  get  a 
IV2  pound  broiler,  whereas  today,  it  takes  only 
about  8  weeks  to  grow  a  3V2  pound  bird. 


The  past  and  present  in  market  quality  of  turkey  meat 
are  seen  in  this  comparison  of  a  wild  turkey  tom  and  a 
younger  domesticated  tom.  The  increased  amount  of 
white  meat  is  a  tribute  to  breeders  who  have  brought 
about  this  change. 

Formerly  the  practice  was  to  let  the  chickens 
out  on  the  ground  for  the  daylight  hours  and  put 
them  in  the  hen  house  for  the  night,  but  today 
chickens  are  raised  entirely  in  a  house  and  are 
never  let  out. 

The  incubation  of  chickens  has  also  advanced 
with  the  time.  All  chicks  used  to  be  hatched  by 
putting  eggs  under  hens,  but  today  we  have  mod- 
ern incubators  that  can  hatch  more  chicks  from 
the  same  number  of  eggs.  These  incubators  are 
all  automatic  and  are  far  more  efficient  than  the 
hatching  procedures  once  used. 

Many  chicken  houses  of  today  are  automated. 
On  the  most  modern  egg  farms,  the  eggs  are 
never  touched  by  human  hands  until  the  house- 
wife takes  them  out  of  the  carton.  We  also  have 
high-density  environmentally  controlled  houses 
where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  constant  all 
year  round  for  better  growth,  livability,  and  egg 
production. 

Today  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  man  to  take 
care    of    about    40,000-50,000    broilers    or    10,000- 


15,000  hens  if  he  has  highly  automated  equipment. 
The  poultry  industry  of  today  is  a  highly  mech- 
anized and  specialized  industry,  and  the  man  who 
is  not  willing  to  stay  modern  and  keep  up  with 
the  times  had  better  make  plans  for  another  busi- 
ness. 


Pre  Veterinary  Club  News 

By  Pete  McCoy 

The  Pre-Veterinary  Club  has  planned  an  ac- 
tive schedule  for  the  Spring  semester.  This  is  the 
semester  that  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors 
who  have  met  the  requirements  to  enter  the  Vet- 
erinai-y  School  at  the  University  of  Georgia  are 
selected  to  enter  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
September  of  1964.  Ten  students  will  be  selected 
from  South  Carolina  this  year.  This  selection  is 
based  on  scholastic  achievement,  personal  inter- 
view, and  scores  on  an  achievement  test  which 
was  given  during  February. 

The  club  has  planned  to  visit  the  open  house 
at  the  Veterinary  School  in  Georgia  during  April. 
This  will  give  each  prospective  student  a  chance 
to  see  the  Veterinary  School. 

A  banquet  has  also  been  planned  for  this  se- 
mester. The  banquet  will  be  in  May  during 
which  the  club  officers  for  the  following  year 
will  take  office  and  take  over  the  activities  of 
the  club  for  the  rest  of  the  semester.  This  ban- 
quet is  the  highlight  of  the  club  year. 


Clarendon  Flooring  Company 

and 

Russellville   Flooring   Company 

SUMTER,  S.  C. 

Manufacturers 

YELLOW   PINE  &  TIDEWATER   RED  CYPRESS 

Two  large  plants  at  Alcolu  &  Russellville,  S.  C. 
with  production  capacity  of  over  200,000'  per  day 
to  serve  your  quality   lumber  requirements. 

BOTH  MILLS  MEMBERS     SPIB 
Large  Inventories  for  Quick  Shipments 

•  Finish  —  Siding  —  Flooring  —  Mouldings 
•   Paneling  —  Stepping  —  Boards  —  Framing 
•  Cut-to-length  Dimension  And  Trim 

•  YP  Parts  for  Ladders,  Toys  &  Furniture 
•   Double  T&G  Roof  Decking  —  Tim- 
bers 

•  "Super     Salts"      Pressure     Treated 
Lumber  (Copperized  Chromated 
Zinc  Arsenate) 

SALES  OFFICE:.  P  O.  Box  151,  Telephone: 
773-9311  Area  Code  803,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


FOURTEEN 


SUCCESS  AND  SERVICE 

A  PROFILE  OF  DR.  J.  W.  JONES 
By  Kenneth  K.  McDaniel,  Feature  Staff 


The  Agrarian  proudly  introduces  the  first  in 
a  series  of  articles  recognizing  outstanding  lead- 
ship  and  teaching  personnel  in  the  School  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Clemson  University.  This  season's 
profile  is  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Teaching,  and  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Dr.  Jones  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Greenville 
county  and  was  graduated  from  Mauldin  High 
School  in  1931.  He  entered  Clemson  in  1933  and 
graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 


DR.  J.  W.  JONES 

Agronomy  in  1937.  Having  received  the  award 
given  to  the  senior  with  the  highest  cumulative 
scholastic  record  and  the  Anderson  Fellowship 
for  graduate  studies,  he  entered  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School.  In  1938  he  received  his 
Master  of  Science  Degree,  and  later  re-entered 
and  completed  requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  Genetics  and  Plant  Breeding. 

Dr.  Jones  took  a  brief  pause  in  his  stimulating 
career  to  serve  as  an  infantry  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  from  1942  until  1946.  ' 

Other  than  his  military  service,  all  of  Dr. 
Jones'  employment  has  been  with  Clemson.  Af- 
ter serving  as  Assistant  County  Agent  for  a  year 
in  1938,  Dr.  Jones  entered  Clemson  again  as  an 
Instructor  in  Agronomy.  He  has  now  his  full 
professorship  and,  because  of  administrative  abil- 


ity, he  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Teaching.  Because  of  these  administrative 
responsibilities  his  teaching  is  limited  to  Agri- 
culture 101,  an  introductory  course  for  freshmen. 
Despite  his  limited  teaching.  Dr.  Jones'  heart  is 
still  behind  the  lectern  in  a  filled  classroom. 

Dr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta,  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  Sigma  Xi,  and  Gamma  Sigma  Delta 
fraternities.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ander- 
son Rotary  Club  and  Clemson  Baptist  Church, 
in  which  he  is  currently  serving  as  Deacon.  Dr. 
Jones  is  also  an  active  member  in  the  local  di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Power  Squadron.  His 
hobbies,  other  than  boating,  include  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  gardening. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  instruction  of  students  at  Clemson  Univer- 
sity and  to  the  field  of  agriculture.  The  Agrarian 
proudly  presents  this  story  of  the  Success  and 
Service  of  Dr.  Jess  Willard  Jones,  Professor  of 
Agronomy,  and  Director  of  Agricultural  Teaching. 


Have  You 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
assistant  county  agent. 

In  the  large  counties  where  two  or  more  as- 
sistants are  empoyed,  the  agent  may  retain  his 
scientific  identity  by  concentrating  his  efforts. 
In  other  situations  generalization  is  unavoidable. 
Graduate  work  provides  the  opportunity  to  spe- 
cialize, and  there  are  openings  from  time  to  time 
at  the  state  level  for  specialists  in  all  of  the  dis- 
ciplines. These  positions  are  coordinated  with 
the  subiect  matter  denartments  and  most  special- 
ists are  headquartered  at  Clemson. 

Subiect  matter  or  commodity  agents  are  be- 
ing emploved  to  assist  county  agents  in  two  or 
more  counties.  For  example,  we  have  an  area 
agent —  horticulture —  to  serve  Charleston,  Col- 
leton. Beaufort  and  Jasper  Counties. 

It  is  inappropriate  to  spell  out  working  con- 
ditions, salaries,  etc.,  in  this  article.  But  let  me 
sav  in  closing  that  we  are  always  interested  in 
able  men  who  wish  to  make  Extension  work  a 
career.  It  is  also  a  wonderful  place  to  gain  valu- 
able experience  for  a  career  in  research,  resident 
mstruction,  industrv  or  farming.  We  hate  to  lose 
good  men,  but  anticipate  that  some  employees 
will  seek  greener  pastures. 

The  ultimate  in  nountv  work  is  to  become 
county  agent.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  total  pro- 
gram. The  position  associate  county  agent  has 
been  established  in  most  of  the  counties  for  the 
promotion  of  assistants  who  have  met  certain  re- 
quirements. 

We  have  a  fine  staff  of  able,  dedicated  em- 
nlovees.  If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
Service  and  DossibiHties  of  emplovment,  I  suggest 
that  you  talk  with  your  department  head,  exten- 
sion specialists,  our  district  agents  or  stop  by  my 
office  for  a  visit. 


FIFTEEN 


Milk  Packaging  In  The  Dairy  Industry 


By  Lloyd  M.  Kapp.  Dairy  Science.  '65 


The  development  of  the  dairy  industry  has 
evolved  from  milk  being  secured  from  the  "fam- 
ily cow"  into  a  complex  sAi-stem  of  milk  being  de- 
livered in  an  attractive  sanitary  package.  The 
first  packages  for  milk  were  large  wooden 
buckets  delivered  to  the  door  of  the  consumer. 

The  use  of  glass  bottles  was  probably  the 
first  major  improvement  in  packaging  milk.  The 
bottle  with  the  "hghtening  tops"  was  the  most 
common  type  when  milk  bottles  first  came  into 
use.  The  closure  had  a  flat  tin  disk  with  a  paper 
gasket  held  against  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with 
a  wire  bail  actuated  by  a  wire  lever  arrangement. 
The  wire  was  permanently  attached  to  the  bottle. 
In  1889  the  first  so  called  "common  sense"  bottle 
was  maniifactured  and  this  is  the  most  commonly 
used  glass  container  of  today.  A  stiff  paraffined 
fiber  disk  seated  into  the  recessed  area  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  serves  as  a  closure.  More  re- 
cent ones  use  laminated  aluminum  foil  caps  to 
cover  the  pouring  lip  of  the  bottle. 

The  first  use  of  glass  bottles  had  some  opposi- 
tion by  consumers,  apparently  because  they  as- 
sociated this  method  with  dispensing  medicine. 
It  took  a  i>eriod  of  years  before  bottles  came  into 
general  use.  Even  during  the  early  1900's  milk 
was  distributed  in  bulk  and  measured  into  the 
consumer's  vessel.  Between  1910  and  1920  pas- 
teurization and  the  regulation  of  milk  supplies 
in  the  interest  of  public  health  became  quite  gen- 
eral, and  more  cities  made  it  compulsory  to  de- 
liver milk  in  sealed  bottles. 

Milk  in  glass  bottles  makes  an  attractive 
package.  With  the  emphasis  in  early  years  on 
the  creamline  of  milk,  glass  showed  this  charac- 
teristic to  good  advantage.  The  consumer  began 
to  associate  quahty  of  milk  with  the  depth  of  the 
cream  layer.  With  the  advent  of  homogenization 
the  creamline  of  milk  began  to  lose  its  appeal. 
This  was  one  factor  which  made  it  possible  to  use 
packages  of  less  transparency. 

The  outlet  for  dairy  products  as  with  other 
food  products  shifted  from  the  corner  grocery 
store  to  the  retail  super-markets.  With  this  new 
way  of  merchandizing,  self-service  and  check-out 
counters,  it  was  difficult  to  get  stores  to  keep  up 
with  returned  glass  milk  bottles.  Unless  empty 
bottles  are  returned,  it  is  too  costly  to  package 
milk  in  glass.  A  new  package  was  sought  for 
handling  milk  in  the  super-markets.  A  paper 
container  was  the  new  package  for  milk.  The 
paper  carton  was  suited  to  this  new  way  of  mer- 
chandizing as  no  deposits  were  required,  no  bot- 
tles had  to  be  returned,  and  the  store  manager  did 
not  have  to  bother  with  refunds  as  it  was  a  one 
trip  disposable  container.     The  package  was  de- 


signed for  ease  of  handling;  it  made  an  attractive 
unit,  and  dairies  could  use  the  side  walls  for  ad- 
vertising. One  disadvantage  in  the  carton  was 
that  it  had  to  be  wax  coated.  Occasionally  flakes 
of  wax  would  get  into  the  milk  causing  com- 
plaints. The  disadvantages  of  using  waxed  paper 
cartons  caused  the  development  of  a  plastic  coated 
paper  container.  Because  of  its  better  quality  al- 
most all  paper  milk  containers  are  now  of  the 
plastic  coated  t^^pe. 

There  are  many  different  sizes  of  milk  car- 
tons in  use  by  the  industry-.  They  range  from 
haK-  pint  to  gallons  with  all  the  in-between  sizes. 
The  half-gallon  carton  is  usually  the  most  popu- 
lar size  for  use  in  the  home.  Gallon  jugs  made  of 
glass  are  being  used  in  some  markets.  Also  bulk 
containers  (three,  four,  five  or  six  gallon  sizes) 
made  of  plastic  liners  within  a  cardboard  box  are 


used  for  deliver^'  of  milk  to  homes  as  well  as  to 
institutional  trade.  These  types  of  containers  ap- 
peal to  the  economically  minded  consumer. 

A  new  type  design  of  paper  container  is  the 
"Tetra-Pak."  It  is  made  of  plastic  coated  paper 
and  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  tetrahedron.  Its 
main  use  at  present  is  for  supplying  a  market  that 
requires  a  package  for  individual  servings  of  milk 
and  fluid  dairy  products.  The  most  recent  devel- 
opment in  containers  for  milk  is  the  use  of  plastic. 
Plastic  gallon  jugs  are  being  test-marketed  in 
many  areas  including  markets  in  South  Carolina. 
If  this  plastic  jug  is  accepted,  then  more  plastic 
containers  of  all  sizes  will  be  introduced. 

The  dairy  industry  is  a  dynamic  one.  The  use 
of  different  containers  is  just  one  of  its  many 
facets.  The  dairy  industry  is  forever  seeking 
ideas  and  developments  and  improvements  in 
marketing  nature's  most  nearly  perfect  food. 


SIXTEEN 


Farm  Of  The  Future 

Bv  Bill  Whitfield,  Feature  Staff 


Let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  is  the  most  imoprtant  labor  of  man.  "WTien 
tillage  begins/'  said  Daniel  Webster,  "other  arts 
follow.  The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders 
of  human  civilization." 

It  has  been  said  that  nature  is  the  most  thrifty 
thing  in  the  world;  she  never  wastes  anything; 
she  undergoes  change,  but  there's  no  annihilation, 
the  essence  remains  matter  is  eternal. 

Agriculture  is  a  part  of  nature  and  very-  much 
like  nature.  It  must  tindergo  change  and  there 
is  no  annihilation  if  the  civilization  of  this  world 
is  to  survive. 

It  must  undergo  change.  Keeping  this  in 
mind  let  us  reach  into  the  future  and  picture 
farming  of  the  year  2000  A.D. 

If  we  were  flying  over  a  farm  in  the  year 
2000  A.D.,  it  might  appear  much  like  a  huge  plas- 
tic greenhouse,  but  the  size  and  the  processes  that 
go  on  inside  are  far  greater  than  any  processes  on 
the  modern  farm  of  today. 

The  field  proper  of  this  farm  of  the  future 
consists  of  one  50  acre  plot.  Adjacent  to  the  field 
is  located  the  farm  home  constructed  of  plastic 
or  of  some  refined  synthetic.  Both  the  field  and 
house  areas  are  covered  by  a  clear  plastic  bubble 
with  a  rectangular  base.  This  huge  bubble  has 
no  supporting  structure  and  is  supported  solely 
by  air  pressure.  Air  for  supporting  the  covering 
and  production  of  a  controlled  climate  under  the 
covering  is  supplied  by  large  ducted  fans,  lo- 
cated around  the  base  perimeter  of  the  bulDble. 
Climate  is  controlled  by  air  temperature  and  hu- 
midity conditioning  electrical  units  powered  by 
solar  energy  cells. 

Energy  for  operation  of  the  farm,  equipment 
is  supplied  by  using  a  verv-  large  solar  cell  con- 
nected to  a  huge  underground  batten.-  storage 
plant.  By  using  artificial  Ughting.  the  crops*  ex- 
posure to  light  could  be  controlled,  thus  possibly 
increasing   yields. 

All  cultivation,  harvesting,  irrigation,  etc.,  is 
done  automatically  with  equipment  attached  to  a 
large  movable  triiss  which  spans  the  full  width 
of  the  field.  If  a  processing  plant  is  needed  for 
the  crop,  this  also  can  be  supported  on  the  truss. 
and  the  end  product  would  be  ready  for  the  con- 
sumers of  agricultural  products. 

This  power  truss  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
features  of  this  farm  of  the  fixture.  It  replaces 
the  tractor — doing  all  jobs  from  breaking  the 
land  to  harvesting.  This  power  truss  is  remote- 
controlled  from  a  central  power  station. 

The  farm  family  that  occupies  this  farm 
house  would  have  a  vacation  in  itself.  The  farm 
home  is  located  under  the  dome  and  therefore  free 
of  dust,  weeds  and  insects. 

Land  is  a  many  splendored  thing.  To  some,  it 
is  soil — how  many  bushels  of  com  will  it  raise? 
To  others,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, rare  as  a  gem.  something  to  be  cherished  and 


enjoyed  like  an  old  masterpiece.  To  still  others 
it  is  space,  something  on  which  to  build  a  home, 
a  shopping  center,  an  apartment. 

To  the  farmer,  land  is  the  means  of  his  sur- 
vival. But  agricultural  land  is  dwindling  be- 
cause of  the  increased  acreage  which  the  ever- 
expanding  population  requires  for  other  uses.  To 
Dvercome  this  factor,  the  farm  of  the  future  will 
aave  to  produce  more  on  less  land.  This  is  going 
;o  require  more  efficient  use  of  the  land  we  have, 
better  labor  efficiency,  and  more  economic  use 
of  all  of  the  resources  of  our  land. 

Agrictilture  must  undergo  change  to  keep  up 
with  the  changes  of  the  world  of  today. 

Perhaps  this  farm  of  the  future  seems  far 
fetched  today,  but  tomorrow*  the  farm  of  today 
will  be  obsolete.  This  farm  is  not  just  the  idea 
of  one  person:  it  has  been  carefully  thought 
through  by  agricultural  engineers  at  Texas  Tech- 
nological College  at  Lubbock.  Texas.  A  model 
has  been  erected  of  this  farm. 

Our  rapid  growth  of  agricultural  producti\i.ty 
has  strengthened  the  favorable  terms  on  which 
we  and  the  world  have  had  access  to  agricultural 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


Block  And  Bridle  Club  News 

By  Jim  Heselbarth 

This  spring  the  Clemson  Block  and  Bridle 
Club  sponsored  a  meats  judging  team,  coached  by 
Dr.  George  C.  Skeley,  Jr.,  which  took  part  in  a 
meats  judging  contest  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. This  contest  was  open  to  all  boys  not 
having  pre\"ious  judging  experience  in  meats. 

On  March  21  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club  held 
its  annual  spring  barbecue  at  the  annual  "^liite- 
Orange  spring  football  game. 

On  April  23  through  the  25th  the  club  helped 
sponsor  the  Southeastern  Intercollegiate  Judging 
Contest.  Members  of  the  club  helped  get  the 
sheep,  swine,  and  cattle  ready  for  the  evaluation 
contest  on  Thursday,  April  23  and  the  judging 
contest  on  Friday.  April  24.  The  club  and  the 
Animal  Science  Department  were  hosts  to  ap- 
proximately 17  teams  from  the  Southeast.  After 
the  intercollegiate  contest  the  club  sponsored  a 
judging  contest  for  4H  and  FFA  boys  from 
throughout  the  state.  Approximately  60  teams 
took  part  in  this  event. 

The  club  activities  for  the  year  will  close  with 
the  Block  and  Bridle  Club  annual  banquet.  At 
this  banquet  the  Merit  Trophy  will  be  awarded 
to  the  outstanding  senior  club  member.  Tom  Bell 
of  Orangeburg  was  named  the  club's  1964  honor- 
ary- member.  The  Block  and  Bridle  Club  is  con- 
cluding another  successful  year  of  acti\-ities  w-hich 
have  included  sponsoring  trips  of  the  meats  and 
livestock  judging  teams,  two  barbecues,  and  schol- 
arships to  two  outstanding  juniors,  George  Dom 
and  Dan  Bozard. 


SE\TXTZEX 


Fruit:  A  Potential  Processing  Crop  For  S.C. 


By  Alton  Keller,  Horticulture,  '64 


The  processing  industry  in  South  Carolina 
is  very  small.  Yet  the  trend  in  the  United  States 
is  toward  the  consumption  of  more  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Today  about  one-third  of 
our  nation's  43  million  married  women  work  in 
contrast  to  about  one-fourth  20  years  ago.  These 
women  are  demanding  foods  which  can  be  pre- 
pared quickly  and  easily  to  serve  to  their  fami- 
lies. Americans  are  also  dining  out  at  higher 
rates  than  ever  before.  This  dining  out  market 
amounts  to  a  23  billion  dollar  per  year  business. 
The  restaurants  that  are  serving  these  meals  are 
demanding  and  getting  processed  and  prepared 
foods  which  are  quicker  and  easier  to  serve,  and 
on  which  cost  per  serving  can  be  quickly  and  eas- 
ily determined. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  latest  statistics  reveals 
that  we  consume  about  92  pounds  of  fresh  fruit, 
23  pounds  of  canned  fruits,  13  pounds  of  canned 
juices,  3  pounds  of  dried  fruits,  and  8  pounds  of 
frozen  fruits  per  person  per  year. 

A  closer  inspection  shows  South  Carolinians 
each  year  consuming  14  million  pounds  of  berries, 
4  million  pounds  of  pears,  and  1  million  pounds  of 
plums  in  the  canned  and  frozen  category. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  South  Carolina's 
fruit  crop  is  processed  in  the  state,  the  main  fruit 
crops  being  peaches  and  grapes.  Five  years  ago 
about  10  million  pounds  of  peaches  were  proc- 
essed, while  in  1963  it  was  25  million  pounds.  The 
grape  industry  is  small  with  only  1800  acres,  pre- 
dominantly bunch  grapes,  grown  in  the  state. 
Most  of  these  go  to  the  juice  plants. 

A  look  at  peaches  shows  that  this  fruit  con- 
tinues to  be  the  nation's  most  popular  canned 
fruit,  increasing  its  production  to  three  to  four 
times  that  of  10  years  ago.  Yet  this  still  remains 
less  than  5'  i  of  the  nation's  total  canned  peaches. 
Part  of  this  lag  results  from  varieties  grown, 
technical  problems  involved  in  processing  free- 
stone peaches,  and  certain  federal  standards. 

About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  frozen  peaches 
are  sold  in  30  pound  tins  to  institutions  such  as 
hotels,  bakeries,  etc.  South  Carolina  is  not  get- 
ting its  share  of  this  60  million  pound  market. 

Other  fruits  which  have  potentials  for  proc- 
essing in  South  Carolina  are  apples,  pears  and 
small  fruits. 

Most  of  the  commercial  pear  production  has 
been  concentrated  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  bac- 
terial disease  fire  blight  has  been  responsible 
for  a  scarcity  of  pear  orchards  in  the  Great  Lakes 
states.  A  commercial  baby  food  processor  is  spon- 
soring a  research  program  at  Clemson  searching 
for  ways  to  successfully  grow  pears  in  South 
Carolina.  The  demand  for  pears  for  processing 
is  excellent,  but  at  present  the  state  only  has  400 
acres. 

Within  the  state  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
mercial plum  plantings,  some  of  which  are  large 


enough  to  supply  processors.  The  potential  plum 
production  has  not  been  explored  to  the  fullest. 
Also  certain  processors  are  interested  in  securing 
a  source  of  Stanley  prunes. 

One  fundamental  reason  for  the  undeveloped 
state  of  the  canning  industry  in  South  Carolina 
has  been  the  shortage  of  high-quality  raw  ma- 
terials. The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  South  Carolina  specializes  in  the  production 
of  fruit  for  the  fresh  market.  It  should  be  noted 
at  this  point  that  processing  is  not  a  solution  to 
poor  quality  fruit  culled  from  this  fresh  market. 

There  are  wide  differences  as  to  why  the 
processing  industry  has  not  developed  to  a  fuller 
extent  in  South  Carolina.  Some  obstacles  that 
have  to  be  overcome  are  poor  grower-processor 
relationships,  low  quality  of  the  processed  prod- 
uct, lack  of  initiative  in  marketing,  lack  of  capital, 
and  the  fact  that  canners  are  operating  at  less 
than  capacity.  South  Carolina  has  the  potential 
for  increased  processing  with  climate  and  soils 
favorable  for  fruit  production  and  growers  with 
the  technical  know-how  to  grow  quality  fruits 
and  the  desire  to  increase  fruit  production  to  meet 
processing  demands.  South  Carolina  is  beginning 
to  meet  the  challenge  for  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  processing  in  the  state. 


Kappa  Alpha  Sigma  News 

By  Pat  Hunt 

The  Agronomy  Club  (KAE)  started  off  its 
new  semester  with  the  election  of  new  officers 
for  1964.  The  following  were  elected:  President, 
Tommy  Hart;  Vice  President,  Joe  Ben  Weeks; 
Recording  Secretary,  Pat  Hunt;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Ben  Morton;  Treasurer,  Jimmy  Hiers; 
Junior  Advisor,  Dr.  C.  E.  Bardsley. 

Julius  Faber,  a  graduate  student  from  Hol- 
land, spoke  March  3  on  the  geographies  of 
Holland,  and  on  the  differences  of  Holland  and 
American  universities. 

Dr.  U.  S.  Jones,  Head  of  the  Agronomy  and 
Soils  Department,  spoke  to  the  Club  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  Future  of  Agriculture — Especially  the 
Agronomic  Aspects  Of  It,"  on  March  17. 

Ben  Morton  is  obtaining  some  slides  from 
KAE  on  the  activities  of  the  different  clubs  in 
the  nation.  These  will  be  shown  at  one  of  our 
meetings  this  spring. 

The  Club  took  a  trip  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  on  the  weekend  of  April  17  and  18.  We 
toured  the  grain  elevator  at  the  Charleston  Port 
and  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Com- 
pany. 

We  had  a  steak  supper  on  April  28  in  honor 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  Club.  Professor 
"Frosty"  Bauknight  was  guest  speaker  for  this 
occasion. 


EIGHTEEN 


Freeze-Drying  Of  Foods 

By  Ralph  S.  Lewis,  Food  Technology^  '65 


Since  the  beginning  of  time,  man  has  been 
searching  for  new  and  better  ways  to  preserve 
his  food.  Today,  one  of  the  noticeable  develop- 
ments in  food  preservation  is  the  renewed  interest 
in  freeze-drying. 

Freeze-drying  is  not  a  new  method,  as  it  was 
used  twenty  years  ago  for  the  preservation  of  bi- 
ological materials  including  blood  plasma.  The 
reason  it  has  not  been  used  more  extensively  in 
the  food  industry  is  the  high  cost  involved.  With 
new  innovations,  however,  the  cost  has  been  re- 
duced somewhat,  thus  giving  rise  to  increased  ap- 
plication in  the  food  industry. 

The  freeze-drying  method,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, combines  the  advantages  of  preservation  by 
freezing  and  by  drying.  The  moisture  is  removed 
from  the  food  without  appreciably  changing  the 
shape,  color  or  taste  of  the  product.  With  the 
water  removed,  the  food  can  be  stored  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  refrigeration.  The 
freeze-dried  product  loses  substantially  all  of  its 
moisture  in  the  process.  Reconstitution  is  accom- 
plished by  simply  adding  water  and  allowing  a 
short  time  for  the  original  amount  of  moisture  to 
be  reabsorbed  by  the  food. 

The  first  step  in  freeze-drying  is  the  prepara- 
tion. The  food  may  be  processed  from  cooked 
products  or  raw  products.  Some  products  may 
need  to  be  sliced,  diced,  granulated,  powdered,  or 
liquefied  in  order  to  keep  the  freeze-drying  time 
to  a  minimum.  The  food  is  then  frozen  quickly. 
This  results  in  the  formation  of  small  ice  crystals 
which  will  not  cause  rupturing  as  much  as  large 
ice  crystals.  After  the  food  is  frozen,  it  is  placed 
on  trays  which  hold  two  to  three  pounds  of  prod- 
ucts per  square  foot.  The  trays  are  placed  in  a 
freeze-dry  cabinet  from  which  the  air  is  then 
pumped  out  to  lower  the  pressure.  At  low  pres- 
sure the  water  is  removed  from  the  food  product 
by  sublimation.  Sublimation  is  the  process  in 
which  the  ice  crystals  in  the  food  change  to  a  va- 
por without  passing  through  the  liquid  state.  Heat 
may  be  applied  to  the  product  to  hasten  sublima- 
tion. After  the  product  has  lost  substantially 
all  of  its  moisture,  it  is  considered  freeze-dried. 
The  cabinet  is  backed-flushed  with  nitrogen,  and 
the  product  is  then  packaged.  Packaging  must 
be  done  in  a  container  that  is  moisture-proof  and 
air  proof.  Oxygen  should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  product  because  of  undesira- 
ble oxidation  of  fats  and  other  food  components 
that  may  cause  damage  to  the  flavor  and  color. 

Today  the  most  important  application  of 
freeze-drying  appears  to  be  in  the  meat  industry 
with  products  such  as  beef,  pork,  chicken,  and 
fish.  Pieces  of  meat  that  are  about  one  inch  thick 
can  be  freeze-dried  readily.  Thus,  steaks,  chops, 
and  fillets  are  especially  suited  to  the  process.  An- 
other important  application  of  freeze-drying  is  to 
preserve  the  various  ingredients  of  dried  soup 
mixtures.  Such  ingredients,  when  rehydrated, 
provide  natural  color  and  flavor  in  soups. 

Various    fruits    and    vegetables    have    been 


freeze-dried  on  an  experimental  basis.  These 
products,  while  having  good  quality,  do  not  yet 
justify  the  higher  costs  invoved  in  comparison 
with  present  methods  of  preservation. 

The  advantages  of  freeze-drying  are  in  im- 
proved quality  and  color  of  products  and  in  lower 
storage  and  transportation  costs.  If  costs  of  pro- 
ducing freeze-dried  foods  can  be  reduced  further, 
it  is  likely  that  they  shall  become  more  common 
on  the  supermarket  shelves. 


Food  technology  major  Dona  Hallum  places  fruit  in  the 
freeze-drying:  unit  used  for  preparation  of  freeze  dried 
foods  in  the  laboratory. 


Investor-owned  SCEGCO  maintains  an 
Agricultural  Development  Department 
composed  of  college-trained  Agricul- 
tural Engineers.  This  is  one  of  its 
"friendly"  services  for  better  living, 
and,  in  this  case,  better  farming,  too. 


NINETEEN 


The  Economic  Importance  Of  Timber 


By  Danny  Lamb,  Forestry,  '64 


The  nation's  economic  activity  is  measured  in 
two  widely  accepted  ways — gross  national  product 
and  employment.  Few  people  realize  the  im- 
portant role  that  the  timber  industry  plays  in  our 
country's  economic  activities.  Let's  first  look  at 
the  effect  the  timber  industry  has  on  the  gross 
national  product  .  .  .  the  market  value  of  all  goods 
and  services  produced  in  the  country.  In  1958, 
the  sum  of  all  the  values  of  goods  and  services 
of  the  timber  industry  amounted  to  25  billion  dol- 
lars. This  represents  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  gross  national  product.  In  other  words, 
one  dollar  out  of  every  18  dollars  of  the  gross 
national  product  originated  in  some  kind  of  tim- 
ber -  based  economic  activity.  These  figures  are 
comparable  to  practically  every  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1958  employment  attributed  to  timber  in 
all  timber-based  industries  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  3.3  million  people.  This  represented 
better  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  civilian  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States — and  meant  that  one 
out  of  every  20  employed  was  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  timber-based  economic  activity.  Again, 
these  figures  can  be  matched  by  few  other  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States. 

Fortunately  the  forests  are  renewable  re- 
sources and  will  continue  to  play  their  important 
role  in  the  nation's  economy  ...  if  wise  manage- 
ment practices  are  followed.    In  the  last  few  dec- 


Pelleted 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
pected  returns  are  not  sufficient  when  based  on 
production  alone.     But,  savings  can  be  made  in 
handling   and  storage   costs   and   in   the   reduced 
waste. 

In  order  to  determine  the  operating  char- 
acteristics of  a  processing  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pelleted  Coastal  Bermuda  grass  as  an  aid 
to  livestock  producers  and  future  investors  of  this 
state,  a  team  from  the  South  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  has  conducted  research 
in  the  establishment,  fertilization,  cutting,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Coastal  Bermuda  grass  crop 
as  well  as  in  the  energy  requirements  of  the 
processing  operation. 

As  noted  above,  the  advantages  in  using  pel- 
leted feeds  are  many.  That  pelleting  and  wafer- 
ing  machines  will  replace  balers  in  the  near  fu- 
ture is  perfectly  feasible.  The  climatic  conditions 
in  South  Carolina  are  almost  perfect  for  Coastal 
Bermuda,  a  crop  adapted  to  the  sand  and  clay 
sub-soils  found  in  this  state. 

Once  again  research  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing has  come  forth  with  a  possible  solution  to  feed 
processing.  But  research  alone  cannot  do  the  job 
of  increasing  production.  It  is  up  to  individual 
initiative  to  achieve  the  goal  of  full  scale  produc- 
tion of  pelleted  feeds. 


ades  the  fore_t  management  programs  of  public 
agencies,  forest  industries,  and  many  private 
landowners  have  expanded  rapidly.  As  a  result, 
most  of  the  timber  now  cut  represents  in  some 
degree  the  product  of  management. 

Only  through  the  practical  application  of 
science,  technology,  and  economics  will  the  tim- 
ber industry  continue  to  grow  and  provide  for 
this  country  its  most  valuable,  asset. 


ASAE  News 


By  Joe  Brown 

The  ASAE  had  a  cotton  project  this  year 
through  which  were  procured  funds  for  financing 
the  activities  of  the  club  which  include:  The 
Georgia  Banquet,  the  field  trip,  and  the  safety 
program. 

Several  senior  members  attended  the  South 
Carolina  Section  ASAE  meeting  in  Columbia. 
The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Engineering  Ef- 
ficiency —  A  Foundation  for  Profitable  Agricul- 
tural Business."  Among  the  topics  covered  were: 
Opportunities  and  Problems  of  Farm  Equipment 
Merchandising;  Opportunities  of  Farmstead  Sys- 
tems Engineering;  Problems  of  Conservation  Con- 
tracting; Making  Mechanization  Manageable;  Op- 
portunities for  Treated  Wood  in  Farm  Structures 
Contracting;  and  Meteorology — An  Aid  to  Mech- 
anization Efficiency.  The  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  of  the  meeting  included  a  tour  of  the  Parr 
Schools  Nuclear  Plant. 

The  ASAE  has  promoted  a  safety  project  to 
initiate  the  adoption  of  a  standardized  slow  mov- 
ing vehicle  recognition  sign  in  the  Southeast.  This 
sign  is  of  a  triangular  shape  and  is  easily  recog- 
nizable day  or  night.  Its  purpose  is  to  instantly 
inform  drivers  that  a  slow  moving  vehicle  is 
ahead. 

The  ASAE  has  been  fortunate  in  having  ex- 
ceptional programs  and  speakers  such  as  Mr.  Nutt, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  who 
spoke  on  the  European  Foreign  Market  and  Its 
Potential  as  a  Market  for  United  States  Goods; 
and  Mr.  Garner,  Engineer  in  Charge  of  the  USDA 
Southeastern  Cotton  Ginning  Laboratory,  who 
spoke  on  Agricultural  Research  Service  and  Its 
Work. 

The  annual  Clemson-Georgia  banquet  was 
held  on  April  seventeenth.  This  year  the  Clem- 
son  Chapter  of  ASAE  was  host.  Steaks  were  en- 
joyed by  all  after  which  Mr.  Finch  of  the  Texize 
Corporation  in  Greenville  presented  a  very  en- 
lightening speech. 

The  Clemson  Chapter  of  ASAE  went  on  a 
field  trip  the  latter  part  of  April.  This  included 
a  visit  to  the  National  Tillage  Laboratory  at  Au- 
burn, Alabama.  After  this,  the  club  traveled  to 
Albany,  Georgia,  where  they  visited  the  Lilliston 
Implement  Company. 

Two  new  members,  Carl  Brown  and  Jim  Gib- 
son, were  inducted  this  semester,  bringing  the 
.student  membership  to  twenty. 


TWENTY 


Clemson  ADSA  News 

By  Gene  Merritt 

The  members  of  the  Dairy  Club  feel  that  we 
were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Miss  Sue  Ann  God- 
deridge,  the  American  Dairy  Princess,  with  us 
during  homecoming  weekend.  Sue  Ann  was  es- 
corted by  Larry  Gause  and  Gene  Bennette  during 
her  stay,  and  her  visit  was  covered  by  press,  ra- 
dio, and  television.  Also  during  homecoming  ac- 
tivities the  Dairy  Club  prepared  a  very  attractive 
display. 

The  December  10  meeting  of  the  Dairy  Club 
was  held  in  the  lobby  of  the  Food  Industries 
Building  for  the  formal  initiation  of  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  Clemson  Dairy  Club  is  now  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  a  new  president.  Serving 
as  the  newly  elected  president  is  Jimmy  Wil- 
liams, with  Shuler  Houck  serving  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  Gene  Merritt  as  secretary-treasurer. 

Jimmy  Williams,  Shuler  Houck,  Jon  Rogers, 
and  Gene  Merritt,  along  with  Club  advisor  Dr. 
J.  T.  Lazar,  attended  the  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers  Convention  in  Atlanta,  February  3 
through  5,  1964.  The  members  were  very  pleased 
to  talk  with  Dairy  majors  from  other  schools  and 
exchange  ideas  and  opinions.  Gene  Merritt  was 
elected  president  of  the  Southern  Student  Di- 
vision of  the  American  Dairy  Science  Association. 

The  Clemson  Dairy  Club  meetings  are  now 
announced  by  the  "Bull  Boards"  prepared  by  past 
president  Larry  Gause.  Plans  are  now  being  made 
for  charts  to  be  placed  in  various  locations  giving 
a  nutritional  comparison  between  several  favor- 
ite drinks  and  milk. 

The  Dairy  Club's  year  is  highlighted  by  a  ban- 
quet. At  the  banquet  various  awards  are  given 
to  outstanding  students.  The  banquet  was  held 
on  April  28  this  year. 

All  members  of  the  Dairy  Club  were  cer- 
tainly saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  B.  E. 
Goodale.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Professor 
Goodale  and  his  family. 


Chemical 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
mined  by  the  discovery  and  development  of  more 
selective,  more  specific,  better  formulated,  more 
efficient,  safer,  and  more  economical  herbicides.  A 
better  understanding  of  the  limitations  will  de- 
termine the  potential  development  of  new  and 
more  effective  control  techniques.  This,  in  turn, 
will  help  determine  the  effectiveness  of  man's 
never-ending  problem  with  weeds. 


Farm  Of 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
raw  materials,  and  has  made  available  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  national  labor  force  for  nonagri- 
cultural  employment. 

In  turn,  we,  the  people  in  agriculture,  must 
look  into  and  think  about  the  FARM  and  the 
FARMER  of  the  FUTURE. 


Horticulture  Club  News 

By  Dale  Brown 

This  year  the  Horticulture  Club  at  Clemson 
has  been  fortunate  to  have  had  many  interesting 
and  rewarding  moments  on  its  agenda.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  were:  the  twice  a  month 
meeting,  at  which  different  well-known  speakers 
spoke  on  different  aspects  of  horticulture;  the  an- 
nual trip  to  the  Southern  Agricultural  Workers 
Convention,  which  was  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
the  many  projects  such  as  the  selling  of  jelly  to 
finance  the  Atlanta  trip  and  the  selling  of  coleus 
plants  to  help  finance  next  year's  convention 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  also 
private  trips  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members 
to  such  places  of  horticultural  interest  as  Calla- 
way Gardens  at  Pine  Mountain,  Georgia,  and  the 
Southeastern  Flower  and  Garden  Show  at  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina. 

At  the  Southern  Ag.  Workers  Convention  in 
Atlanta  this  February  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  the  Clemson 
Collegiate  Chapter  of  the  A.  S.  H.  S.  had  more 
than  twice  as  many  members  present  as  any  other 
school.  Aside  from  everything  learned  at  this 
convention,  many  influential  people  were  met  by 
everyone,  and  even  if  the  president  of  the  col- 
legiate branch  doesn't  come  from  Clemson  next 
year,  as  it  did  this  year  in  Ronnie  Robbins,  we 
did  manage  to  get  Maurice  Ferree  elected  as  vice- 
president. 


BETTER  THAN 
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IN  FARMING  - 
YIELD  X  QUALITY    =    GREATER  INCOME 

BECAUSE  OF  THIS  RELATIONSHIP,   A  PROVEN  FORMULA  FOR 
OBTAINING  BETTER  INCOME  FROM  FLUE  CURED  TOBACCO  IS 
KNO3     -    CALLED  NITRATE  OF  POTASH. 

THE  FACTORS  THAT  RESEARCH  ON  FLUE  CURED  TOBACCO  HAS 
PROVEN  TO  BE  ESSENTIAL  FOR  GREATER  PER  ACRE  VALUE 
ARE    - 

MORE    NITROGEN  IN    N  I  T  R  A  TE    FORM. 
HIGH     POTASH  CONTENT. 
LOW     CHLORINE  CONTENT. 
CONTROLLED      SULFUR  CONTENT. 

THh^SFi:  ARE  THE  SAME  QUALITIES  THAT    NITRATE      OF 
POTASH      MAKES  POSSIBLE  IN  TOBACCO  FERTILIZERS. 
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UNDERGROUND  WAR 

C.  T.  Mathews,  '65^  Biological  Sciences 

Right  under  your  feet  day  and  night  there  is 
a  war  going  on.  Today,  in  a  world  of  conflict,  you 
want  to  know  at  once:  Where  is  this  battlefield? 
Who  are  the  participants?  What  are  the  issues 
involved?  Who  are  the  "good  guys"  and  the  "bad 
guys"? 

Almost  since  life  began,  this  war  has  been 
fought,  and  yet  most  of  us  are  not  even  aware  of 
it.  This  is  a  war  of  survival — a  war  for  "food." 
It  is  unique  in  that  we  can't  see  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual participants  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope even  though  we  may  see  the  results. 

These  microscopic  armies,  called  microbes, 
exist  in  almost  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  in  the  air  surrounding  it.  We  are 
concerned  here  only  with  those  microbes  that 
live  in  the  soil.  These  microbes,  like  other  living 
things,  must  continuously  have  "food"  or  nutri- 
ents at  their  disposal  in  order  to  grow  and  repro- 
duce. But  obtaining  these  nutrients  is  not  always 
easy,  since  there  are  so  many  different  species 
competing  for  a  relatively  limited  supply  of  nu- 
trients. For  instance,  an  average  number  of 
microbes  in  the  surface  layer  of  a  typical  mineral 
soil  is  about  12  x  10.6  or  12  million  per  gram  of 
soil.     This  is  broken  down  in  Table  1. 

Table  1.     Organisms  per  gram  of  soil. 

Bacteria  9,750,000 

Actinomycetes  2,080,000 

Fungi  119,000 

Algae  _ 25,000 

Just  looking  at  these  numbers  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  all  of  these  microbes  could  survive 
and  reproduce  without  interfering  with  each 
other. 

Because  of  this  competition  for  a  limited  nu- 
trient supply,  some  microbes  have  become  espe- 
cially adapted  to  survival  and  the  obtaining  of 
food  in  this  competitive  society.  Sometimes  this 
adaptation  is  due  to  an  antibiotic  which  the  mi- 
crobe secretes  into  its  environment.  This  anti- 
biotic inhibits  the  growth  of  other  micro-organ- 
isms and  thus  reduces  competition  in  laboratory 
cultures,  and  presumably  does  the  same  thing  in 
the  soil. 

Actinomycetes  are  well-known  producers  of 
antibiotics,  such  as  streptomycin  and  aureomycin, 
which  are  used  as  human  medicines.  There  are 
many  species  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  actinomycetes 
in  the  soil  that  synthesize  antibiotics  which  in- 
hibit the  growth  of  their  microbial  neighbors. 
Such  an  example  of  antibiotic  production  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  the  plate  at  the  left  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  Fomes  annosus  (top)  has 
been  stopped  by  an  antibiotic  secreted  by  the 
dark-colored  fungus  Penicillium.  Fomes  annosus 
causes  a  root  disease  of  pines  and  other  conifer- 
ous trees  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  appears 
to  be  very  sensitive  to  antibiotics,  and  it  is  some-  The  attack  of  special  viruses,  called  bacterio- 

times    impossible    to    get    a    pure   culture  of  the  phage,  on  bacteria  is  another  example  of  antagon- 

fungus  from  soil.  (Continued  on  Page  15) 


Work  with  Fomes  annosus  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  at  Clemson  University.  Figure  1 
was  taken  during  a  study  conducted  in  1963  by 
Thomas  Adams,  Forestry  senior,  and  Wesley 
Witcher  and  Carl  Lane  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion staff,  to  determine  if  there  was  a  relationship 
among  numbers  of  fungi,  bacteria,  actinomycetes, 
and/or  nematodes  and  pines  diseased  by  F.  an- 
nosus. 

Sometimes  one  microbe  may  actually  prey 
on  another  microbe.  In  this  case  the  predator 
actually  destroys  or  kills  its  victim.  This  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  dish  at  right  in  Fig.  1  where  the 
fungus  Trichoderma,  which  was  started  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  dish,  has  destroyed  the  colony 
of  Fomes  which  was  started  at  the  top  of  the  dish. 
This  is  not  the  case  where  antibiotics  are  con- 
cerned. The  antibiotics,  mostly,  inhibit  growth 
and/or  reproduction  of  the  competing  species. 

As  another  example  of  the  microbe  which 
destroys  its  victim,  we  will  consider  the  attack 
of  the  fungus  Dactylella  on  nematodes.  This 
fungus  produces  doughnut-shaped  spores  in  abun- 
dance in  the  soil.  When  a  nematode  squirms  into 
the  loop  of  the  spore,  specialized  appendages  di- 
gest the  nematode  slowly  (Fig.  2).  Last  spring 
Miss  Harriett  Lipscomb,  a  graduate  student  in 
Plant  Pathology,  studied  this  type  of  fungus- 
nematode  relationship. 
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PESTICIDE  RESIDUES— NO  PROBLEM 


Lucian  B.  McCutchen 
Department  o£  Agronomy  and   Soils,  '65 


The  American  public  is  equipped  with  a  giant 
rubber  stamp  carrying  the  inscription  "bad" 
which  it  immediately  grasps  when  words  such  as 
"fall  out,"'  "water  pollution,"  or  "pesticide  resi- 
due" are  mentioned.  People  tend  to  group  all 
new  and  little  understood  problems  into  one  cate- 
gory which  they  regard  with  awe,  mysticism,  and 
skepticism.  This  is  largely  due  to  a  basic  distrust 
of  the  unknown,  and  the  overemphasis,  by  the 
press,  of  a  few  accidents  involving  new  chemical 
products.  Most  people  will  not  try  to  understand 
and  learn  about  a  new  problem.  Many  are  per- 
fectly satisfied   to   be  scientifically  illiterate. 

The  problem  that  this  article  pursues  is  soil 
pesticide  residues.  Rachel  Carson  approached 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  that  the  modern 
chemical  farmers  are  upsetting  the  "balance  in 
nature"  and  fixing  a  path  for  destruction.  In  the 
words  of  Mark  Twain  "a  lie  can  go  around  the 
world  while  the  truth  is  putting  on  her  shoes." 
The  other  extreme  approach  is  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  concerned  about  at  all.  The  ac- 
tual truth  is  located  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes.  All  adverse  publicity  concerning 
pesticides  has  not  been  detrimental.  The  public 
becomes  emotional  about  health  hazards  and  this 
has  been  reflected  in  legislative  appropriations. 
It  has  resulted  in  increased  funds  for  study  of  the 
problems  concerning  pesticides  and  has  pushed 
upward  the  rate  of  research  in  this  field. 

Pesticides  have  come  into  wide  usage  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Due  to  its  recent  ori- 
gin, no  distinct  science  concerning  pesticides  has 
yet  developed.  A  worker  in  the  area  of  pesticide 
residues  has  to  be  trained  in  organic  chemistry, 
soil  chemistry,  microbiology,  plant  physiology, 
and  a  number  of  other  fields.  Pesticide  residues 
present  a  complex  problem. 

The  soil  is  a  dynamic  system  composed  of 
chemical  and  biological  fractions;  each  soil  hav- 
ing its  own  unique  set  of  characteristics.  Modern 
pesticides  are  mainly  complex  cyclic  organic 
molecules  with  various  functional  groups  at- 
tached to  give  specific  effects.  The  way  that  a 
soil  will  react  to  a  specific  pesticide  is  dependent 
on  the  conditions  of  that  soil.  The  reaction  is 
controlled  by  soil  pH,  salts  present,  moisture  con- 
tent, organic  matter  content,  the  amounts  and 
types  of  clays  present,  and  many  other  variables. 
An  ideal  pesticide  (insecticide,  herbicide,  fungi- 
cide, or  nematocide)  would  do  its  job  and  then 
disappear;  however,  almost  anything  that  com- 
pletes its  job  brings  about  some  side  effects.  A 
pesticide,  when  introduced  into  a  soil  can  be 
leached  out  by  rain,  be  absorbed  on  soil  surfaces, 
be  decomposed  by  sunlight,  persist  as  a  problem, 
or  possibly  be  detoxified  by  soil  micro-organisms. 
Much  of  the  research  presently  being  carried  on 
is  oriented  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  find  out 
the  final  fate  of  these  compounds.  The  main  de- 
sire is,  in  the  future,  to  have  enough  facts  com- 
piled  concerning  soils   and  pesticides  to  predict 


the  behavior  and  fate  of  a  given  pesticide  when 
it  is  introduced  into  a  particular  environment. 

One  of  the  common  public  misconceptions  is 
that  the  farmers  are  contaminating  our  foodstuffs 
with  chemicals,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
trol over  what  they  drench  our  "apples  and  or- 
anges" with  under  the  present  government  regu- 
lations concerning  pesticides.  The  chemical  pro- 
ducer has  to  prove  that  there  are  no  harmful  side 
effects  produced  from  his  chemical.  In  the  past 
the  manufacturer  did  not  have  to  prove  that  the 
chemical  brought  about  the  control  that  he 
claimed.  Before  a  new  pesticide  reaches  the  pub- 
liclic  market,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  research  with  the  chemical. 
Union  Carbide  spent  $1,500,000.00  in  research, 
used  1,900  test  animals,  and  had  43,000  pages  of 
laboratory  reports  invested  in  the  insecticide  Se- 
vin  (mythyl-napthylene)  before  it  was  cleared 
for  general  usage.  Most  of  the  over-emphasized 
accidents  with  farm  chemicals  have  come  about 
through  their  mis-usage.  There  have  been  very 
few  reports  of  toxic  effects  from  properly  di- 
rected usages.  When  a  "layman"  sees  a  farmer 
spraying  his  soil  and  crops  with  several  hundred 
gallons  of  insecticides,  he  does  not  realize  that 
the  amount  of  active  ingredient  in  the  spray  so- 
lution is  used  at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  pounds 
per  acre.  The  average  weight  of  the  cultivated 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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IN  AGRICULTURE! 

For  50  years,  we  have  been  partners  with  Clem- 
son  in  providing  better  feeds  and  feeding  pro- 
grams for  the  farms  of  South  Carolina.  .  . 

To  Clemson  men  of  today,  we  say:  We  hope 
to  serve  those  of  you  who  will  manage  the 
South  Carolina  livestock  and  poultry  farms  of 
tomorrow! 


FEEDS 


Spartan  Grain 
8c  Mill  Company 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
NEWBERRY,  S.  C. 
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SUCCESS  IS  HIS  STORY 


Bill  Plaxco,  Ag  Education^  1965 


On  the  faculty  of  York  High  School  in  York, 
S.  C,  there  is  a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  life's 
work  to  giving  vocational  agriculture  the  posi- 
tion of  importance  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Floyd  D.  Johnson  graduated  from  Clem- 
son  University  in  June  of  1939  with  a  B.S.  degree 
in  Agricultural  Education. 

While  at  Clemson  Mr.  Johnson  was  very  ac- 
tive in  student  church  work  and  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Baptist  Stu- 
dent Union  his  senior 
year.  He  was  also  very 
active  in  Alpha  Tau  Al- 
pha, the  national  honor- 
ary, professional  frater- 
nity of  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation. Mr.  Johnson 
was  also  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  collegiate 
chapter  of  the  F.F.A.  at 
Clemson. 

Immediately  upon 
graduation  Mr.  Johnson 
went  to  York  and  took  over  the  Vo.  Ag.  depart- 
ment there.  Once  at  York  he  felt  his  first  obli- 
gation was  to  build  a  strong  high  school  program 
and  work  from  there.  He  began  building  this 
strong  program  by  recruiting  high  school  boys 
that  were  actively  interested  in  vocational  agri- 
culture. He  wanted  boys  who  were  interested  in 
receiving  training  in  production  agriculture.  He 
looked  for  boys  that  were  willing  to  learn  by 
doing;  boys  who  could  put  this  training  into 
practice. 

Mr.  Johnson  became  interested  in  the  F.F.A. 
and  what  it  could  offer  his  program.  Once  he 
had  the  material  he  needed,  he  began  his  pro- 
gram, largely  through  the  F.F.A.  Since  he  went 
to  York  twenty-six  years  ago,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
kept  his  classroom  instruction  closely  integrated 
with  his  F.F.A.  chapter  program.  Today  he  has 
built  one  of  the  most  active  and  productive  chap- 
ters in  the  state.  Wherever  contests  are  held 
throughout  the  state,  York  has  always  been  well 
represented,  whether  it  be  in  livestock  judging, 
dairy  judging,  public  speaking,  parliamentary 
procedure,  or  various  other  contests. 

The  York  F.F.A.  Chapter  always  sends  dele- 
gates to  the  National  F.F.A.  Convention.  There 
they  participate  and  learn  and  bring  their  experi- 
ences back  home  to  help  build  a  better  chapter. 

During  the  past  twenty-six  years,  more  than 
fifty  boys  from  York  have  earned  the  State 
Farmer  degree  under  the  leadership  and  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson.  One  of  these  boys  has  gone 
on  to  win  the  Star  State  Farmer  degree  and  three 
of  his  students  have  earned  the  most  coveted 
American  Farmer  degree. 

Using  this  strong  high  school  program  as  a  nu- 
cleus, Mr.  Johnson  began  to  broaden  his  program 
to  include  part-time  farmers  (now  called  young 
farmers)  and  adult  farmers.  He  made  available 
to  the  groups  training  that  would  help  them  to 


realize  more  returns  from  their  farms.  He  helped 
young  farmers  to  get  started  in  a  sound  produc- 
tion program,  and  older,  more  experienced  farm- 
ers, to  employ  production  practices  that  would  in- 
crease their  farm's  earning  power.  Today  he  has 
twenty-six  members  actively  engaged  in  his 
young  farmer  program  and  fifty-one  members 
in  his  adult  farmer  program. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  cooperated  with  Clemson 
University  in  its  off-campus  teaching  program 
since  the  program  was  originated.  In  all  he  has 
helped  to  train  some  twenty-three  young  edu- 
cators to  take  their  place  in  departments  through- 
out the  state  as  well  as  places  in  other  agricul- 
tural related  jobs.  Many  students  have  chosen 
Vo.  Ag.  as  their  profession  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
fluence they  received  from  Mr.  Johnson  during 
their  teacher-training  period  at  York. 

In  his  work  at  York,  Mr.  Johnson  saw  where 
membership  in  certain  organizations  could  bene- 
fit him  in  his  program.  He  joined  the  South 
Carolina  Vo.  Ag.  Teachers  Association  where  he 
soon  became  District  Vice-President.  From  there 
he  went  on  to  be  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
S.  C.  Vo.  Ag.  Teachers  Association  in  1953  and 
served  in  that  capacity  during  1953  and  1954.  As 
a  result  of  his  work  in  this  office,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  organization  in  1954  and  served 
that  office  well  during  1954  and  1955.  In  1956  he 
was  elected  alternate  Vice-President  of  the  South- 
ern Region  National  Vo.  Ag.  Teachers  Associa- 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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COTTON  PRODUCERS 


CPA 


ASSOCIATION^ 


H«IIKETING  PURCHASING 


Serving  the  farmers  in  the  Southeast  since  1933. 
For  information  regarding  employment  oppor- 
tunties,  write  to  Personnel  Director,  P.  O.  Box 
2210,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30301. 
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A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

Al  Keller 
Graduate  Research  Assistant  in  Horticulture 

In  today's  fast  moving  world  the  trend  is 
toward  more  prepared  foods  for  home  consump- 
tion. Working  toward  this  end,  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  at  Clemson  has  been  working  for 
the  past  three  years  on  a  method  for  processing 
fresh  prepared  peaches. 

The  project  was  a  grant-in-aid  sponsored  by 
Troy  H.  Cribb  and  Sons  of  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina.  During  this  past  summer  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  working  on  this  project  and  sam- 
pling the  end-product. 

During  the  past  three  years  about  2000 
bushels  of  peaches  have  been  processed  in  the 
Horticultural  Products  Research  Laboratory.  The 
peaches  come  to  the  laboratory  while  slightly  firm 
and  are  held  until  soft  ripe  by  storing  in  a  warm 
room. 

The  actual  process  involves  conveying  the 
peach  through  a  boiling  lye  (NaOH)  bath,  thor- 
ough washing,  and  cutting  the  peaches  in  quar- 
ters with  an  experimental  pitter.  This  machine 
is  a  high  speed  pitter  developed  by  L.  O.  Van 
Blaricom  of  the  Horticultural  staff  at  Clemson. 
Next  the  peaches  run  along  a  belt  from  which 
they  are  trimmed  of  defects  and  placed  in  jars. 
The  peaches  are  then  covered  with  a  light  syrup 
of  sugar  and  water,  plus  small  amounts  of  sodium 
bisulfite,  sodium  benzoate,  citric  acid,  and  ascor- 
bic acid.  These  chemicals  are  added  to  inhibit 
the  growth  of  spoilage  organisms,  prevent  brown- 
ing and  discoloration,  and  retard  enzymatic  ac- 
tivity. 

The  jars  are  then  sealed  and  conveyed 
through  a  hydro-cooler  where  ice  cold  water  is 
pumped  over  them.  They  enter  the  hydro-cooler 
at  a  temperature  of  about  90° F.  and  after  15  min- 
utes are  cooled  to  50°F.    The  jars  are  then  placed 

Who  was  the  smartest  inventor?  Edison.  He 
invented  the  phonograph  so  people  would  stay 
up  at  night  and  use  his  electric  lights. 

"What's   the   matter?"   asked    the    girl. 

"We're  out  of  gas,"  replied  the  boy.  "We 
may  be  here  quite  a  while." 

The  girl  smiled  shyly  as  she  took  a  bottle 
from  her  bag  and  said  softly,  "We  can  make  good 
use  of  this,  then." 

"Great,"  said  the  boy  with  a  pleased  grin. 
"Is  it  gin  or  whiskey?" 

"Neither,"  she  smiled.  "It's  Ethyl.  I've  been 
out  with  you  Clemson  men  before." 

A  hangover  isn't  serious  until  you  can't  stand 
the  roar  of  a  Bromo  Seltzer. 

And  there  was  the  judge  who  told  the  con- 
demned man  ,"You'll  just  die  when  you  hear  this 
one!" 


in  cartoons  and  held  in  storage  at  28  to  30  F. 

Storage  life  is  a  critical  part  of  the  research 
project  and  studies  are  now  underway  to  deter- 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Driver  of  car:    "I  take  the  next  turn,  don't  I?" 
Muffled  voice  from  back  seat:    "Like  hell  vou 
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FORESTRY  vs  LUMBERING 


John  B.  Hatcher,  Jr.,  Forestry,  1965 


Forestry  as  defined  by  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters  is  the  scientific  management  of 
forest  land  for  the  continuous  production  of  goods 
and  services.  On  the  other  hand,  lumbering  may 
be  defined  as  the  utilization  of  trees  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  their  replacement.  On  any  piece 
of  property,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small, 
the  decisions  for  the  methods  of  operation  are 
entirely  up  to  the  owner.  By  electing  to  practice 
good  forestry  the  landowner  can  increase  his  in- 
come on  an  average  annual  basis,  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  value  of  his  property. 

In  South  Carolina  there  are  approximately  12 
million  acres  under  trees,  and  nearly  half  of  this 
is  in  farm  woodlands.  As  one  can  readily  see,  six 
million  acres  even  though  divided  into  small  par- 
cels could  produce  a  very  sizable  amount  of  tim- 
ber. On  the  average  farm  in  South  Carolina  the 
woodlot  consists  of  43  acres. 

It  has  been  established  that  on  large  forest 
holdings  the  intensity  of  forestry  practiced  is 
much  higher  than  that  on  small  holdings.  This 
can  be  seen  easily  when  one  considers  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation.  On  most  small  farms 
timber  production  is  not  the  major  source  of  in- 
come, therefore  forestry  necessarily  takes  a  back 
seat  to  farming.  In  many  cases  the  small  land- 
owner holds  down  a  regular  job  in  addition  to 
managing  a  farm.  However,  with  a  little  effort 
the  farm  woodlot  could  be  turned  into  a  more 
profitable  venture. 

The  major  reason  for  the  lack  of  forestry 
practiced  on  small  holdings  is  the  deficiency  of 
capital.  If  a  farmer  has  a  bad  season  or  for  some 
other  equally  good  reason  he  runs  short  of  cash 
for  operating  the  farm,  he  usually  resorts  to  cut- 
ting some  of  his  timber.  It  really  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  him  what  stage  of  growth  his  trees  are 
in.  He  needs  money,  and  he  can  get  it  from  his 
woodlot.  Once  the  small  landowner  finds  him- 
self in  this  predicament  he  is  in  no  position  to 
consider  market  fluctuations;  he  has  to  sell  his 
timber. 

In  South  Carolina  the  Commission  of  For- 
estry employs  many  foresters  who  do  little  else 
besides  help  and  advise  landowners.  This  costs 
the  landowner  nothing,  but  by  using  sound  for- 
estry practice  as  outlined  by  a  competent  forester, 
one  may  increase  his  gains  substantially.  It 
should  never  be  thought  that  these  changes  can 
occur  overnight  or  even  in  two  or  three  years. 
However,  over  a  period  of  probably  ten  to  thirty 
years  a  man  who  uses  sound  forestry  principles 
will  not  only  be  ahead  from  the  financial  stand- 
point, he  will  also  have  new  growing  stock 
which  is  ready  to  yield  financial  benefits. 

The  best  way  to  set  up  a  revolving  annual  cut 
is  to  make  an  effort  to  place  the  woodlot  on  some 
type  of  sustained  yield.  For  a  farmer  this  would 
mean  the  continuous  production  of  timber  with 
the  annual  income  more  or  less  equal.  It  would 
also  mean  that  there  would  be  some  sort  of  bal- 
ance between  growth  and  harvest.     It  is  implied 


by  this  that  the  owner  of  the  woodlot  would 
have  to  regenerate  the  area  harvested  each  year. 
Over  the  long  run  there  would  be  a  small  area 
ready  to  cut  every  year.  Since  the  average  farm 
woodlot  in  South  Carolina  consists  of  43  acres, 
it  could  very  easily  mean  that  the  farmer  would 
cut  only  one  acre  per  year.  To  most  small  land- 
owners who  have  no  background  in  forestry,  this 
would  probably  seem  like  an  insignificant  area 
to  cut  each  year.  However,  most  people  feel  that 
a  steady  annual  income  is  much  better  than  large 
payments  at  irregular  intervals. 

Nearly  everyone,  at  some  point  in  life,  looks 
for  an  investment  that  will  provide,  with  rela- 
tively low  risk,  a  means  of  security  for  old  age, 
a  provision  for  the  education  of  his  children,  or  a 
nice  inheritance  for  his  heirs.  An  investment  in 
forestry  can  provide  all  of  these,  and  it  will  pro- 
vide all — not  just  one.  Lumbering  will  not  do 
this!  A  small  landowner  has  this  option,  and  it 
seems  senseless  to  discard  all  of  the  advantages 
that  forestry  can  provide  over  lumbering  when 
they  could  be  realized  so  easily. 
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A  poorly  managed  stand  with  only  seed  trees  and  much 
hardwood  competition. 


A  well  managed  stand  of  southern  yellow  pine  that  could 
provide  for  you  and  your  children. 
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ILK  PRICE  WAR 


Jim  Busby,  Dy.  Sc,  1966 


Milk  selling  for  39c  per  half  gallon  in  South 
Carolina!  How  can  it  be  sold  at  this  low  price? 
Well,  it  is  being  done  although  economically  it 
is  not  a  sound  practice.  There  is  a  price  war  on 
milk  similar  to  gas  price  wars  that  have  occurred 
in  other  areas. 

Let's  get  a  few  facts  together  and  present 
the  case  of  the  dairyman  in  this  dilemma  of  de- 
clining prices. 

The  dairyman,  or  producer  as  he  is  better 
known,  is  engaged  in  a  highly  regulated  industry 
which  imposes  very  rigid  sanitary  restrictions  on 
the  production  and  processing  of  milk.  Milk  is 
a  highly  perishable  product.  It  is  not  only  an 
excellent  food  for  man  but  also  for  almost  all 
forms  of  life  including  bacteria.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  product  extra  sanitary  precautions 
must  be  practiced.  These  sanitary  regulations 
are  enforced  by  the  Public  Health  Department  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  consumer. 
These  regulations  include  the  testing  of  cows  to 
determine  if  they  are  free  of  diseases,  the  types 
and  kinds  of  milking  barns,  procedures  and 
equipment.  In  essence,  these  are  requirements 
imposed  upon  the  producer  by  the  consumer. 
These  requirements  cost  money. 

In  order  to  assist  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment in  regulating  the  dairy  industry.  South 
Carolina  enacted  laws  in  1953  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  disposition  of  Grade  A  milk  produced  in 
the  state  and  to  require  all  milk  entering  the  state 
from  other  areas  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  milk 
produced  locally.  The  Dairy  Commission  was 
created  as  the  agency  under  this  law  to  supervise 
and  regulate  the  entire  fluid  milk  industry  of  the 
state. 

Now  back  to  the  price  war.  Several  years  ago 
a  large  independent  supermarket  in  Greenville 
began  selling  milk  at  37c  per  half  gallon.  This 
milk  was  sold  as  a  "loss-leader"  to  entice  more 
customers  into  the  store  to  increase  sales  of  other 
articles.  Because  this  low  price  milk  was  affect- 
ing milk  sales  in  other  areas  of  Greenville,  the 
Dairy  Commission  was  asked  to  study  this  prac- 
tice. The  Dairy  Commission  held  a  public  hear- 
ing as  required  by  law  before  any  action  could  be 
taken  and  asked  interested  parties  to  participate. 
As  a  result  of  the  hearing  the  Dairy  Commission 
ruled  on  November  5,  1959  that  the  action  was  il- 
legal and  enjoined  the  supermarket  to  raise  its 
retail  price  for  milk.  The  supermarket  protested 
this  ruling  and  obtained  a  temporary  injunction 
restraining  the  powers  of  the  Dairy  Commission. 
The  case  was  taken  to  the  South  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court  in  1960  which  ruled  by  a  3  to  2  de- 
cision that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  regulate 
retail  milk  prices. 

As  a  result  of  this  ruling  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  new  law  for  regulating  the  dairy  indus- 
try was  enacted  in  1961.  The  basic  difference 
between  the  two  laws  was  that  in  the  first  the 
Commission  had  the  authority  to  set  the  price  at 
all    three    levels — producer,    processor-distributor 


and  retailer.  The  second  law  specifically  said 
that  the  Commission  had  authority  to  prevent 
sales  below  cost,  but  only  when  the  dairy  pro- 
ducer was  in  danger  of  economic  destruction. 
Since  the  producer  was  being  paid  full  price  for 
his  milk,  the  supermarket  continued  to  sell  milk 
as  a  loss-leader. 

The  real  milk  price  war  started  on  April  4, 
1963  and  was  triggered  by  the  purchase  of  Para- 
dise Ice  Cream  Company  by  Piggly  Wiggly 
Wholesale,  Incorporated  of  Charleston.  It  was 
Piggly    Wiggly's    intention    to    process    milk    and 
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offer  it  for  sale  in  one  half  gallon  containers  for 
39c  in  their  stores.  They  contended  that  this 
figure  was  above  their  cost  and  that  milk  would 
be  sold  at  this  price  and  not  as  a  loss-leader.  They 
also  contended  that  milk  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
this  price  would  not  lower  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer supplying  milk  to  Paradise. 

The  usual  wholesale  prices  for  a  one-half  gal- 
lon of  milk  was  48-49c.  The  retail  price  was  53c. 
Because  milk  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  food 
dollar  for  young  growing  families,  especially,  and 
the  young  growing  family  spends  more  of  its  in- 
come on  food,  any  money  saved  on  milk  pur- 
chases by  the  consumer  can  be  spent  for  other 
items  which  are  more  profitable  for  the  super- 
market. This  is  why  milk  makes  such  a  good  loss- 
leader  to  get  more  customers  into  a  store. 

Paradise  milk  being  sold  in  more  stores  cov- 
ering a  relatively  large  area  of  South  Carolina,  as 
compared  to  the  independent  store  in  Greenville, 
caused  milk  processors  in  these  areas  great  con- 
cern. Rather  than  lose  their  sales  in  supermar- 
kets the  processors  and  distributors  met  Piggly 
Wiggly's  price  by  reducing  the  wholesale  milk 
price  to  their  outlets.  A  loss  of  sales  by  proces- 
sors would  reduce  the  need  for  milk  from  the  pro- 
ducer. Since  the  processor  could  not  take  the 
full  ten  cent  loss  per  half  gallon,  producer  prices 
were  lowered  to  permit  the  loss  to  be  shared  by 
plant  and  producer.  This  reduction  to  the  dairy 
farmer  ranged  from  73c  to  $1.13  per  one  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  (milk  is  purchased  on  one  hun- 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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The  Milk-Machine  Alliance 

Douglas  McCrary,   Agricultural  Economics,   '65 


A  vast  new  trend  has  come  upon  the  Ameri- 
can retailing  scene.  The  vending  machine  has 
become  a  dynamic  force  in  the  field  of  marketing. 
Everything  from  soft  drinks  to  stockings  and 
toothpaste  can  be  purchased  from  a  vending  ma- 
chine. Food  is  the  largest  single  item  being  sold 
by  vending  machines  today.  Together  the  sale 
of  soft  drinks  and  coffee  totaled  more  than  $700 
million  dollars  in  1962.  Most  industries  now  have 
entire  batteries  of  food  vending  machines  which 
dispense  food  to  the  employees.  Some  schools 
are  now  experimenting  with  this  idea.  Of  course, 
almost  everyplace  a  group  gathers,  there  is  a 
vending  machine  selling  some  item  of  food  or 
cigarettes. 

The  milk-vending  industry  has  been  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
vending  industry.  A  few  statistics  show  the  scope 
of  milk  vending  operations.  There  were  47,300 
indoor  milk  venders  in  use  on  January  1,  1960, 
according  to  the  census  of  industry  for  that  year. 
Each  machine  sold  an  average  of  250  units  of  milk 
per  week.  Most  of  these  sales  can  be  counted 
as  additional  sales.  That  is,  many  people  drink 
milk  from  vending  machines  as  a  refresher  or 
pick-up  drink.  Clearly  today,  when  both  the 
dairyman  and  processor  are  in  a  profit  squeeze, 
all  ways  of  expanding  the  market  should  be  wel- 
comed and  explored. 

Once  a  milk-vending  machine  operation  has 
been  decided  upon,  the  plan  of  operation  should 
be  studied  very  carefully,  or  else  it  could  prove  a 
most  "painful  and  expensive  venture.  The  re- 
quirements for  success  are  many.  Of  course,  the 
first  factor  to  consider  is  whether  to  sell  small 
units  of  milk,  one-half  pints,  one-third  quarts  and 
pints,  or  large  units  of  quarts  and  one-half  gal- 
lons. Either  of  the  two  units  of  size  would  re- 
quire different  locations  as  they  would  be  ap- 
pealing to  different  segments  of  the  market.  For 
instance,  the  number  of  potential  locations  for 
small  unit  vending  machines  is  much  greater  than 
machines  dispensing  larger  units.  Schools,  mili- 
tary posts,  swimming  pools,  parks,  factories  and 
numerous  other  places  are  potential  locations. 
For  instance,  one  might  place  a  machine  in  a 
school  from  September  to  May,  then  move  it  to  a 
swimming  pool  for  the  summer  months.  With 
this  type  of  marketing,  however,  competition  is 
great  from  coffee  and  soft  drinks.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  industrial  plants  and  recreation 
areas.  In  the  installation  of  a  vending  machine, 
an  administrator  or  manager  should  stress  the 
time  saved,  convenience  to  students  or  employees, 
and  the  cleanliness  of  the  operation. 

Treating  the  vending  operation  as  a  step  child 
is  a  mistake  that  many  milk  distributors  make  in 
regard  to  vending  operations.  Successful  vend- 
ing requires  know-how,  a  substantial  investment, 
systematic  and  careful  management,  and  trained 
personnel.  Know-how  is  the  ability  to  oversee 
the  general  vending  operation.  A  general  knowl- 
edge of  marketing  and  maintenance  is  required. 


The  indoor  machines  cost  between  $800  and  $1,000 
while  the  larger  outdoor  types  cost  between 
$3,000  and  $4,000.  Systematic  careful  manage- 
ment is  required,  if  the  operation  is  to  be  profit- 
able. Population  changes,  buying  habits  and  pat- 
terns must  be  studied  so  that  the  machine  can 
have  maximum  volume,  while  minimizing  ex- 
penses. Perhaps  the  biggest  requirement  for 
profitable  operation  is  well  trained  personnel. 
A  good  route  man  should  be  able  to  notice  selling 
patterns  and  report  them  to  the  management. 
The  machine  should  be  kept  clean  and  attractive. 
Routemen  should  be  able  to  make  minor  adjust- 
ments and  quick  loading  in  the  machines  If  a 
route  man  can  save  a  service  call,  then  the  oper- 
ation will  be  dollars  ahead. 


DAIRY  CLUB  NEWS 

Andy  Moss 

The  Clemson  Chapter  of  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association  began  its  activities  for  the 
new  year  with  a  supper  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Lazar.  Dr.  Lazar  is  the  club's  faculty 
advisor.  This  get-together  served  as  a  welcoming 
for  new  members  and  as  an  organizational  meet- 
ing for  the  club. 

The  club's  first  regular  meeting  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  October  the  thirteenth  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center.  This  meeting  was  highlighted  by 
reports  given  by  the  members  of  the  Dairy  Cattle 
Judging  Team  and  the  Dairy  Products  Judging 
Team.  These  teams  judged  in  both  the  regional 
and  national  contests. 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  team,  composed  of 
Shuler  Houck,  Spann  Brabham,  and  Jimmy  Wil- 
liams competed  first  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in 
the  Southern  Regional  contest  and  then  moved 
on  to  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  the  national  contest  at 
the  National  Cattle  Congress.  Although  the 
Clemson  team  failed  to  place  among  the  top 
teams,  they  gained  much  valuable  experience  and 
saw  many  interesting  dairy  operations  and  other 
places  of  interest  during  the  course  of  the  trip. 

The  dairy  products  team  competed  in  the 
Southern  Regional  Contest  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky and  then  at  the  National  Contest  in  Chicago. 
Out  of  eight  teams  competing  at  Louisville,  the 
Clemson  team,  made  up  of  Terry  Blakely,  Nicky 
Baskin,  and  Jimmy  McMillan,  placed  third  in 
cottage  cheese  and  fifth  in  ice  cream.  The  team 
also  placed  fifth  in  all  products.  In  the  individual 
scoring,  Nicky  Baskin  finished  fourth  in  cottage 
cheese  and  sixth  in  butter.  Terry  Blakely  was 
fifth  in  cottage  cheese  and  sixth  in  ice  cream.  At 
the  national  contest  in  Chicago  the  team  placed 
ninth  in  ice  cream  out  of  twenty  teams  compet- 
ing. 

Jimmy  Williams,  President  of  the  Clemson 
Chapter  of  ADSA,  and  also  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Branch,  spent  several  days  during 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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NEW  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  CHICKENS? 

Nelson  McLoughlin,  Poultry  Science  Dept.  (1965) 


The  type  of  poultry  housing  for  broilers  and 
layers  in  the  Southeast  may  be  in  for  a  drastic 
change.  The  predominant  house  design  is  now 
mainly  pole  construction  with  merely  a  roof.  This 
seems  to  be  giving  way  to  the  completely  con- 
trolled environment  house. 

What  has  caused  this  change  to  come  about? 
In  actuality,  the  completely  controlled  environ- 
ment house  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  and  colder  regions  of 
the  country.  The  much  colder  areas  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  almost  compelled  to  construct  a 
poultry  house  in  which  the  environment  is  com- 
pletely controlled  due  to  the  severe  extremes  in 
weather.  Competition  between  the  northern  and 
southern  regions  of  the  country  has  been  very 
keen  in  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  The 
northern  regions  have  the  so-called  disadvantage 
of  higher  housing  cost  as  compared  to  the  low  cost 
housing  of  the  South.  But  has  this  really  been 
such  a  disadvantage  to  the  North?  Records  of 
production  in  these  controlled  environment 
houses  of  the  North  point  towards  economical 
benefits  of  the  producer  in  the  forms  of  better 
feed  conversion,  better  production,  a  better  prof- 
it, and  more  birds  to  the  house.  Will  these  bet- 
ter production  factors  actually  pay  the  producer 
to  construct  the  outlandishly  expensive  controlled 
environment  house  in  the  South?  Will  the  en- 
vironment of  the  house  combine  with  the  geneti- 
cally proven  quality  bird  and  pay  the  producer 
the  extra  cost  of  improved  housing?  Many  au- 
thorities say  "yes"  and  many  think  otherwise. 


ASAE  NEWS 

By  Charles  D.  Abies,  Ag  E,  '65 

The  South  Carolina  Student  Branch  of  the 
Am.erican  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  held 
its  first  regular  meeting  of  the  1964-65  school  year 
on  September  22,  in  the  Ag  Engineering  Auditori- 
um. The  main  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  for 
organization  and  committee  appointments  for  the 
coming  year.  Several  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution were  presented  which  included  changing 
the  wording  from  Clemson  Agricultural  College 
to  Clemson  University. 

The  second  regular  meeting  was  held  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  in  the  Ag  Engineering  Building.  The 
new  members  were  invited  to  this  meeting  and 
were  instructed  on  the  initiation  procedure.  The 
main  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  slides 
shown  by  Dr.  Lambert  of  his,  Mr.  Wilson's,  and 
Gene  Rochester's  trip  to  the  National  Summer 
Meeting  of  ASAE,  held  this  past  summer  at  Col- 
orado State  University.  At  this  meeting  our 
branch  president.  Gene  Rochester,  was  elected 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  National  Council  of 
ASAE. 


Since  this  is  such  a  vital  question  among 
poultrymen  in  the  Southeast,  Clemson  University 
has  responded  to  the  cries  of  the  producer  and 
is  planning  research  in  this  field  in  the  very  near 
future.  State  appropriated  funds  of  $100,000  will 
be  used  in  the  research  for  construction  of  vari- 
ous types  of  housing.  Data  will  be  collected  as 
to  which  construction  type  is  best  suited  to  the 
South  Carolina  producer.  Furniture  arrange- 
ment within  the  houses,  density  of  birds,  amounts 
of  insulation  needed,  and  all  general  economic 
aspects  will  be  studied. 

Among  the  houses  to  be  constructed  will  be 
three  very  distinct  types.  The  first  is  a  window- 
less,  forced  ventilated  house  having  both  walls 
and  ceiling  heavily  insulated.  A  second  type  is 
the  pole  type  house  having  merely  a  roof,  natural 
ventilation,  no  insuulation,  and  polyethylene  used 
as  a  side  wall  in  winter.  The  third  type  will  be  a 
compromise  between  the  other  two.  It  will  have 
an  insulated  ceiling,  plastic  cloth  for  sides  with 
partial  walls.  Each  of  these  houses  will  accom- 
modate around  3300  layers. 

Research  information  in  this  field  will  prove 
very  interesting  and  important  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry of  the  South.  No  longer  is  poultry  housing 
a  mere  shelter  and  confinement  area  for  birds, 
but  is  in  fact  a  technical  piece  of  equipment 
which  the  skilled  and  efficient  producer  must 
use  as  a  tool  to  better  production. 


Investor-owned  SCEGCO  maintains  an 
Agricultural  Development  Department 
composed  of  college-trained  Agricul- 
tural Engineers.  This  is  one  of  its 
"friendly"  services  for  better  living, 
and,  in  this  case,  better  farming,  too. 


NINE 


SUCCESS  AND  SERVICE 


A  Profile  of  Dr.  William  H.  Wiley 
Kenneth  K.  McDaniel,  Feature  Staff 


Dr.  W.  H.  Wiley  is  not  a  native  South  Caro- 
linian. He  was  born  February  19,  1913,  in  Wild- 
hurst,  Texas,  and  graduated  from  Port  Arthur 
High  School,  Port  Arthur,  Texas  in  1931.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  John  Tarleton  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  A  &  M  College  of  Texas.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree,  1936,  majoring  in  Poul- 
try Husbandry.  Dr.  Wiley  earned  100' i  of  his 
college  expenses  by  working  on  the  College  Poul- 
try Farm  of  each  institution.  He  entered  the 
Texas  A  &  M  graduate  school  in  1936,  and  work- 
ing as  a  graduate  assistant,  received  his  M.S.  de- 
gree in  1937.  After  a  year  of  instructing  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  he  re-entered  Texas 
A  &  M  to  pursue  more  graduate  work.  In  1949 
Dr.  Wiley  received  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree in  Genetics  and  Zoology. 

Dr.  Wiley  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
from  1942  until  1945.  He  now  holds  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

In  1947,  he  was  elected  Head  of  the  Poultry 
Department,  at  Rhode  Island  State  College.  Later 
in  1959  he  assumed  the  position  of  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. He  held  this  position  until  July  1,  1962, 
when  he  became  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Biological  Sciences  at  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. 


Dean  Wiley  is  married  to  the  former  Miss 
Anne  Earle  and  is  the  father  of  a  16  year  old  son, 
Douglas.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Genet- 
ics Association,  Poultry  Science  Association, 
American  Association  of  University  Professors, 
Alpha  Zeta,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Sigma, 
and  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  honorary  and  profes- 
sional fraternities.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Lions  Club.  Tavern  Hall  Club,  Grange,  Kingston 
Improvement  Association,  and  Fellowship  Club 
of  Clemson. 

The  accomplishments  Dr.  Wiley  has  achieved 
in  his  career  are  as  outstanding  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  field  of  Agriculture.  It  is  with  much 
pride  that  The  Agrarian  presents  the  Success  and 
Service  of  Dr.  William  Henry  Wiley,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Biological  Sciences  at 
Clemson  University. 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha  News 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  the  National  Honorary, 
Professional  Fraternity  for  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion students,  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1964.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
consider  candidates  for  admission  to  the  frater- 
nity. The  following  students  were  extended  an 
invitation  due  to  their  scholastic  achievement, 
character,  and  leadership  abilities:  Gordon 
Chipukites,  Wayne  Coward,  Furman  Lollis,  Jon 
Poteat,  and  Quincy  Smith. 

New  officers  presiding  this  year  are:  Presi- 
dent, Bill  Whitfield;  Vice-President,  Bill  Plaxco; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Al  Berry;  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
Hugh  Caldwell. 

On  October  13-15,  1964,  The  National  Alpha 
Tau  Alpha  Conclave  was  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Hugh  Caldwell  represented  the  Kappa 
Chapter  of  Clemson  University  at  this  conclave. 


A  NEW 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
mine  the  maximum  safe  storage  time.    They  have 
been  consumed  through  a  period  of  14  weeks  after 
harvest   with   retention   of   relatively   good   fresh 
color  and  flavor. 

The  peaches  have  been  marketed  in  New 
York  City;  Jacksonville,  Florida;  and  Spartan- 
burg, South  Carolina.  They  have  also  been 
served  over  a  seven  weeks  period  in  1963  in  the 
Clemson  University  dining  hall.  The  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  is  conducting  studies 
on  the  marketing  of  the  fresh  prepared  peaches. 
Preliminary  reports  show  very  good  acceptance 
of  the  product  by  the  consumer. 

With  this  new  product  the  consumer  will  be 
able  to  have  fresh  peaches  in  seconds  without  the 
inconvenience  of  peeling,  pitting  or  cutting. 


TEN 


South  Carolina  Hunting  Prospects 


F.  Spann  Brabham,  Dy.  Sc,  1965 


Prospects  are  excellent  for  another  banner 
hunting  season  in  South  Carolina  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1964-65.  Open  seasons  will  be  declared 
on  two  species  of  big  game  and  eight  species  of 
small  game. 

The  entire  state  has  received  an  excessive 
amount  of  rainfall  this  year,  and  much  of  this  has 
come  during  the  breeding  season  of  our  game 
animals  and  bird  In  spite  of  this,  indications  are 
that  we  have  a  plush  new  crop.  Many  of  South 
Carolina's  game  wardens  were  surprised  to  see 
this  abundance  of  offspring,  especially  in  the 
low  country  where  water  pushed  most  of  the 
game  to  higher  ground. 

The  two  species  of  big  game  being  hunted  in 
the  state  this  year  are  whitetail  deer  and  black 
bear.  The  hunting  prospect  for  the  whitetails 
ranges  from  excellent  to  good,  depending  mostly 
on  location.  The  Coastal  and  southeast  section 
is  considered  best,  while  the  Piedmont  Manage- 
ment Area  is  considered  good.  It  is  expected  that 
a  two  week  season  will  be  set  in  each  of  the  man- 
agement areas.  The  deer  season  in  most  of  the 
state  opens  on  August  15  and  ends  on  January 
1.  This  year,  some  form  of  doe  shooting  is  ex- 
pected in  many  of  the  over-populated  areas.  The 
extreme  northeastern  section  of  the  state,  consist- 
ing of  Greenville,  Pickens,  and  Oconee  counties, 
expects  fair  black  bear  hunting  between  Novem- 
ber 15  and  December  1. 

The  entire  Southeast  has  enjoyed  excellent 
quail  hunting  for  the  past  several  years.  Some 
states  are  forecasting  a  slight  decline  in  popula- 
tion for  the  fall  of  1964,  but  South  Carolina  is  pre- 
dicting excellent  to  good  prospects.  The  Coastal 
area  is  best,  but  central  and  western  areas  are 
expected  to  have  good  quail  hunting.  One  of  the 
greatest  complaints  of  the  quail  hunters  is  that 
there  isn't  enough  opportunity  for  public  shooting 
in  the  state.  Landowners  usually  have  their 
property  posted,  guided  hunts  are  too  expensive, 
and  there  is  very  little  state-owned  quail  terri- 
tory. Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  either  own 
land,  rent  hunting  rights,  or  have  a  good  friend 
that  has   access   to  hunting   territory. 

Gray  squirrels  and  fox  squirrels  have  shown 
sorne  decline  in  most  areas  this  year,  but  pros- 
pects are  good  for  the  mountains  and  coastal  river 
swamps.  Squirrel  season  opened  October  15  and 
ends  March  1. 

Ruffed  grouse  is  a  relatively  new  game  bird 
for  South  Carolinians  and  a  great  deal  of  effort 
is  being  extended  by  our  game  department  to  es- 
tablish a  sizeable  population  of  these  birds.  There 
have  been  plans  to  inaugurate  a  season  on  grouse 
in  Greenville,  Pickens,  and  Oconee  counties,  but 
these  plans  are  incomplete  and  it  may  be  next 
season  before  any  grouse  shooting  occurs. 

Cottontail  rabbits  are  considered  a  pest  in 
the  coastal  counties  due  to  the  extremely  heavy 


populations.  Rabbit  hunting  for  this  year  will 
range  from  excellent  to  good,  and  considerable 
hunting  is  needed  to  reduce  populations.  Beagle 
hunters  should  have  another  exciting  season. 

Wild  turkey  populations  have  been  constantly 
on  the  rise,  especially  in  the  Coastal  forests  and 
Piedmont  Management  Area.  There  is  good  pub- 
ic opportunity  for  turkey  shooting,  since  most 
of  the  turkeys  are  found  in  management  areas 
and  extremely  large,  unposted  forests.  Last  year, 
there  was  a  split  season  on  turkeys:  from  Novem- 
ber 25  to  January  1,  and  from  March  1  to  April  1. 
This  year,  there  may  be  a  single  season  in  some 
counties,  starting  November  25  and  ending 
March  1. 

The  season  opened  on  September  1  for  rac- 
coons and  opossums,  and  ends  March  1.  "Coon" 
hunting  will  be  excellent  to  good  in  the  Coastal 
areas  and  good  to  fair  in  the  Piedmont.  Opos- 
sums are  abundant  throughout  the  state. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  seasons  on  our 
migratory  game  birds  since  they  vary  from  year 
to  year.  But,  populations  in  the  nesting  areas  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  good  seasons  on  both 
doves  and  duck.  Duck  hunting  will  be  best  on 
the  extreme  coast,  but  will  be  good  to  fair 
throughout  the  state. 

Doves,  being  hunted  in  a  split  season  fashion, 
are  plentiful  this  year,  as  was  indicated  by  esti- 
mates of  kills  during  the  first  season  which  ended 
in  October. 

According  to  The  Olin  Mathieson  Conserva- 
tion Department,  game  populations,  in  general, 
are  increasing  in  areas  of  game  management. 
That  we  need  more  game  management  by  indi^ 
viduals  cannot  be  too  highly  stressed.  Proper 
management  of  game  not  only  provides  better 
hunting,  but  also  preserves  one  of  our  greatest 
outdoor  sports. 


ELEVEN 


AYF  LEADERSHIP  CAMP 

Carl   E.   Brown,  Jr.,  Ag  Engineering,   1967 


This  past  summer  I  attended  the  American 
Youth  Foundation's  leadership  training  camp  on 
Danforth  Scholarship.  The  camp  provides  train- 
ing to  selected  young  people.  The  camp  lasts  for 
two  weeks.  Each  day  of  this  two  weeks  is  planned 
^^^■^^  to    the    minute    so    that 

^^^^^^^^^  each  person  will  get  the 

^H^^^^^^^  most    out    of    his    stay. 

^K  y  There     were     several 

H^^  )  courses    taught.      The 

"  f^'"55ll     >C?  American   Youth    Foun- 

" ',  '  dation  believes     that 

I  ,  these    courses    can    pro- 

'  _,_   ;  vide   the   basis   for   good 

""-•^    /  leadership     in     America. 

^^         ^^^--/  These    courses    included 

^^       ^••"l^^  Leadership    Training, 

^^^  ^^  The  Life  and  Teachings 

of  Jesus,  America — Its  Ideals  and  Traditions,  and 
Balanced  Fourfold  Development.  This  last  topic 
emphasized  the  balanced  fourfold  development  of 
the  religious,  mental,  physical,  and  social  aspects 
of  one's  character.  In  short,  it  emphasized  the 
development  of  the  whole  man.  The  camp's  mot- 
to, "My  Own  Self,  at  My  Very  Best,  All  the  Time" 


is  stressed  in  all  of  its  programs. 

The  camp  provided  opportunities  for  the 
leadership  qualities  of  the  individual  to  develop 
and  to  be  used.  Various  games  gave  the  person 
a  chance  to  function  both  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  member  of  a  team.  There  were  also  opportu- 
nities to  lead  in  social  functions  and  to  lead  one's 
particular  class  by  running  for  class  offices. 

The  camp  offers  one  a  chance  to  be  with  boys 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  sev- 
eral other  countries.  This  past  year  there  were 
boys  from  Hawaii,  Ghana,  Turkey,  and  Malaya. 
Many  lasting  friendships  have  come  out  of  those 
two  weeks  at  Camp  Minawanca. 

The  camp  is  located  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  name  of  the  camp,  Mina- 
wanca, means  many  waters.  As  the  name  im- 
plies, there  are  many  waters  at  Camp  Minawanca. 
The  Camp  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  Lake  Michi- 
gan, to  the  north  by  two  small  creeks,  and  to  the 
east  by  a  large  lake  called  Stoney  Lake.  The 
Camp  is  located  in  the  small  resort  town  of  Stoney 
Lake,  Michigan.  Stoney  Lake  is  about  40  miles 
north  of  Muskegon. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  TO  GROW! 


That  cloud  of  dust  at  the  upper  right  represents  the 
Rolling  Cultivator.  You  can't  see  it,  but  you  can  sure 
see  the  results  in  these  rows  —  slick,  clean,  beauti- 
ful to  look  at.  As  this  Minnesota  farmer  put  it:  "I 
get  a  bigger  thrill  pulling  that  Rolling  Cultivator  8 
miles  per  hour  than  I  w/ould  doing  158  on  a  race 
track.  Ail  you've  got  to  do  is  look  back  there  to 
knov^f  exactly  what  I  mean." 

Watch  a  demonstration  on  your  farm.  You'll  see 
why  a  top  magazine  editor  called  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  tools  he's  seen  in  years. 


P_LiLLiSTON 

IMPLEMENT         COMPANY 


Albany,  Georgia  •  Waco,  Texas  •  Weldon,  N.  C.  Warehouses  In:  Lubbock, 
Texas  •  Tulare,  California  •  Bloommgton,  Illinois  •  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota •  Fargo,  North  Dakota  •   Lilliston-Canada  Ltd.  Oakville  •  Ontario 


THE  ONE  •  THE   ONLY  •  THE  ORIGINAL 
Lehman-Lllliston  ROLLING     CULTIVATOR 

^  ROLLING  CULTIVATOR 

MULCHES  SOIL  •  CULTIVATES  CROPS  •  PUTS  DIRT  ANYWHERE 
YOU  WANT  IT  IN  ONE  ONCE-OVER,  ALL-OVER  OPERATION 


Write  Lilliston 

at  Albany 

for  illustrated  brochure 


'A&^ 


H  L 


Manufacturers  of  Lilliston  Rolling      Cultivators,   Lilliston   Peanut 
Harvesting  Equipment  and  Lilliston  Rotary  Cutters 

Pioneering  Products  to  Serve  Mankind 
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A  MILK 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
dred  pound  lots).     This  reduction  cost  producers 
$7,000  daily  and  would  amount  to  $2.5  million  an- 
nually.    Processors  suffered  a  similar  loss. 

If  these  losses  continued  many  dairymen  in 
South  Carolina  would  be  forced  out  of  business; 
in  fact,  many  of  them  have.  The  Dairy  Commis- 
sion, because  of  the  danger  of  economic  destruc- 
tion resulting  from  chaotic  marketing  conditions, 
called  a  hearing  on  April  25.  Two  thirds  of  the 
dairy  men  in  South  Carolina  were  in  attendance. 
Evidence  obtained  by  the  Dairy  Extension  Di- 
vision of  Clemson  University  and  others  was  pre- 
sented proving  that  producers  were  in  danger  of 
economic  destruction  due  to  the  milk  price  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing  the  Dairy  Commis- 
sion used  its  authority  on  April  29  and  regulated 
the  price  of  milk  at  all  levels.  An  independent 
supermarket  in  Greenville  objected  to  this  price 
fixing.  This  store  had  been  selling  milk  for  37c 
per  half  gallon  strictly  as  a  loss-leader  for  years. 
It  obtained  a  court  injunction  against  the  Dairy 
Commission  prohibiting  the  Commission  from  en- 
forcing its  order.  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  also  ob- 
tained injunctions  permitting  them  to  sell  milk 
at  39c  per  half  gallon.  To  meet  this  competition 
dairy  plants  themselves  obtained  injunctions  to 
meet  any  prices  set  by  competitors.  The  differ- 
ence in  costs  between  the  regular  price  and  the 
lower  price  for  milk  has  been  shared  equally  by 
the  producer  and  distributor. 

Because  of  the  chaotic  conditions  that  result- 
ed in  the  marketing  of  milk,  Governor  Donald 
Russell,  after  consulting  with  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry, appealed  to  the  industry  on  July  6  to  raise 
prices  back  to  normal.  Most  of  the  business  con- 
cerns increased  the  price  of  milk  back  to  its  nor- 
mal level  due  to  this  appeal. 

The  Dairy  Commission  continued  to  study 
marketing  conditions  and  made  a  further  audit- 
ing of  Paradise  Ice  Ci'eam  Company.  As  a  result 
of  its  findings,  on  January  29,  1964  it  set  a  retail 
price  of  51c  and  a  wholesale  price  of  46.664c. 
These  prices  were  contested  in  court  on  March  30 
by  Paradise  resulting  in  Paradise  being  permitted 
to  sell  milk  at  a  retail  price  of  45c.  By  the  latter 
part  of  April  many  stores  in  Greenville  were  sell- 
ing milk  at  89c  per  gallon.  Dairy  plants  during 
this  time  were  absorbing  all  the  loss.  However, 
on  June  25  the  producer  price  of  milk  dropped  in 
eight  counties  and  this  was  followed  later  by  most 
other  counties. 

Chaotic  milk  marketing  conditions  existed  in 
the  state.  The  Dairy  Commission,  in  order  to 
erase  the  injunctions  and  to  determine  its  author- 
ity, asked  tiie  Supreme  Court  for  a  ruling  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  state's  dairy  laws.  The 
Court  ruled  in  a  3  to  2  decision  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional for  the  Dairy  Commission  to  set 
milk  prices  at  the  retail  level.  As  a  result  of  this 
ruling  the  milk  price  war  continues. 

The  milk  price  war  has  caused  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  producers  of  Grade  A  milk  in 
South  Carolina.  During  the  year  April  1,  1963  to 
April  1,  1964,  72  producers  have  discontinued 
their  dairy  operations.     This  makes  a  total  of  86 


producers  during  a  16  month  period.  In  the  past 
the  dairy  industry  has  been  one  of  the  more 
stable  industries  in  the  state.  The  production  and 
sale  of  milk  by  South  Carolina  producers  and 
processors  fed  many  dollars  into  the  local  econ- 
omy. However,  if  the  South  Carolina  dairyman 
cannot  be  paid  a  fair  return  on  his  investment,  he 
will  be  unable  to  remain  in  business.  These  dol- 
lars will  flow  out  of  the  state.  Also  the  consumer 
in  South  Carolina  may  not  be  assured  of  the  same 
quality  of  Grade  A  milk  supply  in  the  future. 

The  Dairy  Industry  is  making  detailed  studies 
to  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  public  health  and  to  increase  marketing 
efficiencies.  Until  then  the  milk  price  war  con- 
tinues. 

Block  And  Bridle  News 

Danny  Bozard 

The  Clemson  University  Block  and  Bridle 
Club  year  is  underway,  with  the  initiation  of  new 
members  highlighting  the  first  part  of  the  Fall 
Semester.  The  new  members  began  their  initi- 
ation procedures  on  the  8th  of  October  and  were 
formally  initiated  into  the  club  on  the  13th,  fol- 
lowing a  club  cook-out  at  the  Food  Industries 
Building. 

The  Senior  Livestock  Judging  team  has  also 
been  active,  participating  in  a  state-wide  judg- 
ing workout  the  second  week  of  September  and 
taking  part  in  the  Mid-South  Livestock  Judging 
Contest  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  and  the  Southeastern 
Judging  Contest  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  on  the  26th  of 
September  and  10th  of  October,  respectively. 
Members  of  this  team  are:  Bob  Bishop,  Billy 
Bookhart,  Danny  Bozard,  George  Dorn,  and  Jack 
Ruff.  The  team  is  now  in  preparation  for  the 
International  Livestock  Judging  contest  which 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  111.  during  Thanksgiving. 

4-H  CLUB  NEWS 

The  Clemson  University  4-H  Club  was  organ- 
ized in  May  of  1952  by  those  students  who  had 
previously  been  active  in  4-H  Club  work  and  felt 
a  need  to  establish  an  organization  which  would 
maintain  their  service  and  social  contacts  with 
4-H  alumni  and  the  active  4-H  program. 

The  objectives  of  the  club  are  to  establish 
closer  friendships  among  students  and  college  of- 
ficials, and  to  train  its  members  for  leadership. 
The  functions  of  the  Club  are  coordination  of  the 
recreation  during  Farm  and  Home  Week,  cooper- 
ating with  the  Clemson  Agricultural  Council  in 
its  projects,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  campus 
activities. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  club  include  the 
monthly  meetings  of  general  interest  to  college 
students.  These  meetings  consist  of  discussions 
and  talks  on  various  current  affairs  and  the  ap- 
plication of  modern  agricultural  techniques  in 
today's  world.  The  monthly  meetings  are  held 
the  4th  Thursday  of  each  month  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
meeting  room  No.  4. 

The  club  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  any- 
one interested  in  joining,  or  visiting  our  meetings. 


THIRTEEN 


SUCCESS  IS 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
tion.  He  served  for  one  year  in  that  capacity  and 
used  his  ever  growing  influence  well  in  making 
the  needs  of  the  South  felt.  In  1957  he  was  elect- 
ed Vice  President  of  the  National  Vo.  Ag.  Teachers 
Association  and  represented  the  Southern  region 
in  that  capacity  during  1957,  1958,  and  1959. 

On  December  4,  1959,  at  the  national  conven- 
tion meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Mr.  John- 
son was  elected  President  of  the  National  Vo.  Ag. 
Teachers  Association.  He  served  well  in  that  po- 
sition for  one  year.  During  his  term  as  president 
he  served  on  various  committees  and  worked  on 
a  number  of  programs  to  establish  many  new  con- 
cepts and  ideas  in  the  field  of  Vo.  Ag.  education. 
As  a  result  of  this  office  he  was  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Vo.  Ag.  Teach- 
ers Association. 

In  1960  Mr.  Johnson  received  his  Masters  de- 
gree from  Clemson  University.  During  all  of  this 
time  Mr.  Johnson  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  first  of  all  an  agriculture  teacher.  His 
classroom  never  suffered  from  the  time  spent  on 
his  other  duties  and  obligations.  The  York  Chap- 
ter continued  to  grow  in  importance  and  promi- 
nence. Mr.  Johnson's  influence  began  to  be  felt 
in  higher  places. 

On  October  5,  1961,  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnson  to  the  Panel  of  Consultants 
for  Vocational  Education.  He  served  on  the  panel 
until  their  work  was  completed  on  November  27, 
1962.  The  report  that  came  as  a  result  of  this 
panel's  observation  and  work  was  the  basis  and 
used  primarily  for  recommendation  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  As  far  as  agricul- 
ture is  concerned  this  new  law  broadens  the  base 
of  the  instruction  program,  permitting  more  flex- 
ibility. It  held  on  to  the  basic  concepts  of  past 
years,  but  made  possible  training  in  agricultural 
occupations  that  require  a  knowledge  and  a  skill 
of  agriculture. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  new  law: 
".  .  .  any  amounts  allotted   (or  apportioned) 
under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  agricul- 
ture may  be  used  for  vocational  education 
in  any  occupation  involving  knowledge  and 
skills   in   agriculture   subjects,   whether   or 
not  such  occupation  involves  work  of  the 
farm  or  the  farm  home,  and  such  education 
may   be   provided   without   directed   or   su- 
pervised practice  on  a  farm  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Johnson  was  instrumental  in  getting  this 
concept  into  the  new  law.    In  the  past,  legislative 
limitations  have  limited  training  to  farming  only 
as    production    agriculture.      This    new    law    will 
open  the  door  to  training  for  employment  in  fields 
of  agriculture  in  a  broader  sense.     This  new  law 
not  only  provides  for  training  to  engage  in  pro- 
duction   agriculture,    but    will    allow    classroom 
training   for    agriculture   occupations   other   than 
production  agriculture.     It  will   help   to   develop 
an  appreciation  for  career  opportunities  in  agri- 
culture as  well  as  develop  the  ability  needed  to 
secure  these  jobs.     It  will  help  develop  abilities 
needed  to  be  a  success  in  agricultural  occupations 
and  to  filling  occupational,  social,  and  civic  re- 
sponsibilities. 


In  December  of  1963,  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation, representing  the  Agricultural  Division. 
The  Agricultural  Division  includes  some  ten 
thousand  members.  This  office  makes  him  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association.  This  new  position 
will  afford  him  another  chance  to  have  his  voice 
heard  and  his  influence  felt. 

In  a  short  forty-eight  years  since  his  birth, 
Mr.  Johnson  has  become  an  outstanding  member 
of  his  profession,  not  only  in  South  Carolina  but 
throughout  the  nation.  This  new  law  opens  the 
door  for  a  new  era  of  agricultural  training.  Mr. 
Johnson  stands  in  this  doorway,  ready  to  do  his 
part  in  keeping  agriculture  dynamic. 


Pre-Vet  Club  News 

The  Pre-Veterinary  Club  is  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  Pre-Vet  students  closer  to- 
gether and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  club  meets  twice  a  month.  An  interest- 
ing movie  is  presented  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
month  and  a  speaker  appears  at  the  second  meet- 
ing. 

The  club  takes  two  trips  during  the  year.  An 
interesting  trip  is  made  to  the  Columbia  Experi- 
ment Station  and  an  interesting  and  informative 
trip  is  taken  to  the  University  of  Georgia  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  membership  is  open  to  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 


OCONEE  DAIRIES 

p.  0.  Box  975       Seneca,  S.  C.        Phone  882-2339 
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ALPHA  ZETA  NEWS 


The  South  CaroHna  Chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta 
is  meeting  this  year  in  the  Student  Center  rather 
than  in  the  Plant  and  Animal  Science  Building. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  membership  that  attend- 
ance could  be  improved  by  having  the  meetings 
nearer  the  dormitories. 

The  result  of  a  poll  taken  of  all  professors 
who  received  teacher  evaluation  reports  indi- 
cated that  70'*'  of  the  professors  reporting  fa- 
vored the  continuation  of  this  project  by  Alpha 
Zeta.  As  has  been  done  in  the  past  this  project 
will  again  be  carried  out  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  each  semester. 

Alpha  Zeta  is  attempting  this  year  to  compile 
a  list  of  all  Alpha  Zeta  alumni  of  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. An  attempt  will  be  made  to  contact  all 
alumni  and  get  a  reply  from  each  one.  If  this 
project  is  successful  we  hope  to  print  a  booklet 
containing  the  names  and  present  addresses  and 
position  of  all  AZ  alumni.  This  booklet  will  be 
distributed    to    all    those    interested. 

Another  project  Alpha  Zeta  hopes  to  coordi- 
nate this  year  is  a  book  sale.     Anyone  interested 

UNDERGROUND 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
ism.  This  type  of  antagonist  could  be  important 
to  the  farmer  who  grows  leguminous  plants  such 
as  alfalfa,  which  depend  at  least  partially  on  ni- 
trogen-fixing bacteria  to  "fix"  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere.  It  has  been  suggested  that  poor 
yields  of  alfalfa  in  fields  where  alfalfa  has  been 
grown  continuously  for  several  years  may  be  due 
to  a  buildiup  of  a  bacteriophage  population,  re- 
sulting in  the  destruction  of  the  plant-Rhizobium 
symbiotic  association. 

The  "phage"  attacks  a  bacterium  cell  by  at- 
taching its  "tail"  to  the  cell  and  enzymatically 
perforating  the  bacterium  cell  wall.  The  DNA 
in  the  "head"  of  the  phage  is  then  injected 
through  the  tail  into  the  cytoplasm  of  the  bacteri- 
um. Here  the  DNA  of  the  phage  will  catalyze 
the  formation  of  more  phage  nucleic  acid  and 
phage  protein.  After  a  brief  period  of  "incuba- 
tion" the  cell  splits  and  many  new  phage  particles 
are  expelled  through  this  opening. 

The  typical  phage  particle  is  between  50  and 
100  mu  in  cross-section  of  the  polyhedral  head. 
It  seems  amazing  that  such  a  small  unit  can  cause 
so  much  trouble. 

To  all  of  us  microscopic  antagonism  is  an  im- 
portant war.  We  can  only  assume  that  before 
man  was  able  to  control  microbial  populations 
through  crop  rotation,  chemical  application,  etc., 
there  were  only  three  limiting  factors  to  a  mi- 
crobe's growth.  They  were  (1)  climatic  and  en- 
vironmental factors,  (2)  nutrient  limitations,  and 
(3)  antagonism  among  the  microbes. 

An  understanding  of  this  virtually  invisible, 
underground  war  will  often  permit  man  to  pro- 
vide "military  aid"  to  the  "good  guys"  by  provid- 
ing a  more  favorable  soil  environment  for  their 
activities.     This   method   of  controlling   undesir- 


in  selling  or  buying  textbooks  will  be  invited 
to  consign  them  to  Alpha  Zeta  for  sale.  The 
prices  will  be  set  by  the  owner  of  the  book  and 
AZ  will  receive  a  small  commission  to  pay  over- 
head and  operating  costs.  It  is  hoped  that  through 
this  project,  students  will  be  able  to  save  several 
dollars  each  year  on  textbooks. 

Early  in  the  spring  Alpha  Zeta  is  planning  to 
sponsor  a  picnic  for  all  agricultural  freshmen. 
The  purpose  of  this  picnic  will  be  to  acquaint  the 
freshmen  with  Alpha  Zeta,  its  aims  and  purposes. 
It  is  felt  that  a  greater  respect  for  membership 
in  AZ  can  be  obtained. 

AN   IMPERFECTION 

The  staff  of  The  AGRARIAN  realizes  that 
this  magazine  is  not  perfect.  We  know  that  you 
can  write  better  articles  and  that  you  can  tell 
funnier  jokes.  We  know  that  you  could  have  got- 
ten the  magazine  out  sooner  and  for  less  expense. 

Please  send  us  your  suggestions.  We  will  be 
happy  to  use  them.  Or  better  yet,  bring  your 
suggestions  to  us  and  work  with  us  on  the  staff. 
Our  staff  is  open  to  any  student  interested  in 
Agriculture  whether  he  is  an  Ag  major  or  not. 

Please  send  all  comments  and  suggestions  to 
Jimmy  Williams,  Box  2853,  University  Station. 

able  micro-organisms  has  only  been  used  to  a  very 
limited  extent  but  offers  great  hope  in  the  future 
for  the  control  of  certain  plant  diseases  which  are 
now  classed  as  difficult  to  control. 


Clarendon  Flooring  Company 

and 

Russellville   Flooring  Company 

SUMTER,  S.  C. 

Manufacturers 

YELLOW   PINE  &  TIDEWATER   RED  CYPRESS 

Two  large  plants  at  Alcolu  &  Russellville,  S.  C. 
with  production  capacity  of  over  200,000'  per  day 
to  serve  your  quality   lumber   requirements. 

BOTH  MILLS  MEMBERS     SPIB 
Large  Inventories  for  Quick  Shipments 

•  Finish  —  Siding  —  Flooring  —  Mouldings 
•   Paneling  —  Stepping  —  Boards  —  Framing 
•  Cut-to-length  Dimension  And  Trim 

•  YP  Parts  for  Ladders,  Toys  &  Furniture 
•  Double  T&G  Roof  Decking  —  Tim- 
bers 

•  "Super     Salts"      Pressure     Treated 
Lumber  (Copperized  Chromated 
Zinc  Arsenate) 

SALES  OFFICE:.  P  O.  Box  151,  Telephone: 

773-9311  Area  Code  803,  Sumter,  S.  C. 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

OUT-OF-SCHOOL   PEOPLE 

Hugh  Caldwell,  Agricultural  Education,  1965 


For  many  years  vocational  agriculture  has 
taught  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  students 
the  fundamentals  of  agriculture.  At  the  present 
time  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  offering 
additional  instruction  for  the  adult  farmer  group. 
Modern  farming — larger  operations,  more  mech- 
anized, greater  capital  needs  —  presents  many 
problems  which  farmers  of  the  past  did  not  have. 
The  vocational  agriculture  out-of-school  program 
is  an  attempt  to  aid  farmers  with  these  problems. 

This  year  more  people,  young  farmers  and 
adult  farmers,  are  expected  to  be  enrolled  in  va- 
rious courses  offered  by  the  local  high  school 
agriculture  departments.  These  courses  of  in- 
struction are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  These  programs  are  in  addition  to 
the  regular  adult  classes  held  by  the  agriculture 
teachers. 

There  are  two  types  of  programs  offered  at 
present.  The  "Special"  out-of-school  courses  are 
planned  for  20  to  30  hours.  Both  types  of  courses 
will  be  taught  by  special  teachers  who  are  well 
qualified  in  these  areas.  This  kind  of  instruction 
will  be  suitable  for  both  full-time  and  part-time 
farmers. 

The  special  courses  will  include  farm  weld- 
ing, tractor  maintenance,  small  gasoline  engines, 
farm  electricity,  farm  plumbing,  farm  carpentry, 
and  painting.  Instruction  for  these  courses  is  pro- 
vided mainly  through  laboratory  work  where 
persons  can  improve  their  skills  in  the  various 
areas. 

Post  high  school  courses,  longer,  200  to  300 
hours,  and  more  technical,  are  largely  intended 
for  young  farmers  and  those  who  have  most  re- 
cently completed  high  school.  These  courses  will 
include  farm  mechanics  and  ornamental  horticul- 
ture taught  by  men  specialized  in  these  fields. 
The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  up-grade  per- 
sons already  employed  in  these  areas  and  prepare 


COLLEGIATE  FFA 
ACTIVITIES 

Over  fifty  members  and  guests  were  present 
at  the  Food  Industries  Building  September  29  for 
the  annual  FFA  cook-out.  Dean  Wiley,  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Biological  Sciences,  and  Dr.  L.  H. 
Davis,  Head  of  the  Agricultural  Education  De- 
partment made  short  and  inspiring  talks  to  the 
group. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  October 
13.  This  meeting  included  routine  business,  set- 
ting up  committees  and  viewing  the  film — "Wis- 
consin Agriculture   Tour." 

The  chapter  is  planning  a  leadership  training 
program  for  FFA  officers  in  the  nearby  counties 
this  fall. 


others  for  profitable  employment. 

Several  post  high  school  courses  were  con- 
ducted last  year  in  South  Carolina  with  favorable 
results. 

These  two  types  of  course  work,  special  and 
post  high  school,  together  with  the  regular  classes 
for  adults,  should  result  in  reaching  more  farm 
people  with  needed  instruction. 


Agricultural  Economics 
Club  News 

The  Agricultural  Economics  Club  started  the 
new  school  year  with  a  picnic  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
cabin  on  September  29,  1964.  This  event  was 
sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Economics  staff 
and  was  enjoyed  by  both  staff  and  students. 

The  first  Club  meeting  was  held  September 
22,  in  Long  Hall.  New  officers  for  the  year  were 
introduced  along  with  the  class  advisors.  The 
two  advisors  this  year  are  Dr.  H.  C.  Spurlock  and 
Dr.  E.  M.  Corley.  The  class  officers  are:  Marshall 
Dantzler,  President;  Beverly  Williams,  Vice- 
President;  Billy  Gulledge,  Secretary;  Gene  Dukes, 
Treasurer;  Doug  McCrary,  Program  Chairman; 
Jerry  Milton,  Publicity  Chairman;  and  Gerald 
Dukes,  News  Bulletin  Editor. 

The  Agricultural  Economics  Club  has  gotten 
off  to  a  good  start,  and  all  members  anticipate  a 
successful  year  for  the  Club. 


Worth  Keeping  in  Mind  — 
Dijke  Power's  Free 
Agricultural  Advisory  Services 

©  Chick  brooding  •  Crop  drying  •  Farm  shop 
installations  •  Feed  processing  •  Frost  pro- 
tection of  piping  •  Heating  for  farm  buildings; 
farm  homes;  hot  houses;  plant  beds  •  Lighting 
for  poultry  houses,  farm  buildings;  green  houses 

•  Outdoor  lighting  •  Materials  handling,  in- 
cluding conveyors,  augers,  elevators  •  Pig 
brooding      •  Silo    unloaders      •  Water    systems 

•  Water  warming  •  Interior  and  exterior  wir- 
ing,   including  center-pole  metering 

Details  on  these  and  other  services,  designed  to 
help  you  live  and  farm  better  electrically,  are 
available  at  any  Duke  Power  office. 
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Serving  over  273,000  rural  customers 
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The  Ralston  Purina  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  is  doing  a  wonderful  job  in  public  re- 
lations with  young  people.  Each  year  they  give 
awards  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  young  men 
and  women  in  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  our  Na- 
tion. They  give  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
scholarships  as  well  as  other  awards. 

Each  spring  one  rising  senior  at  Clemson  is 
selected  to  be  the  recipient  of  one  of  these  awards 
— The  Danforth  Award  for  Agricultural  Seniors. 
A  similar  recipient  is  chosen  at  each  of  the  other 
Land  Grant  Universities  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Canada  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  chosen  as  the  recipient  of  this 
award  for  1964. 

I  knew  very  little  about  the  award  until  I 
was  notified  to  be  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  August.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  most  wonderful  4  weeks  I  have  ever  spent. 
There  were  44  "Danny  Boys"  in  the  1964  group 
from  44  different  states.  For  the  next  two  weeks 
in  St.  Louis  we  were  treated  royally.  Purina 
spared  no  expense  in  making  us  feel  like  real 
"big  shots."  We  spent  some  time  at  the  Purina 
Research  Farm  at  Gray  Summit,  Missouri.  We 
toured  such  places  as  McDonnell  Aircraft  Plant, 
Barnes  Hospital  Complex,  Hunter  Packing  Com- 
pany, Gardner  Advertising  Agency  and  many 
other  interesting  facilities. 

After  the  two  thrilling  weeks  in  St.  Louis  our 
group  moved  to  Stony  Lake,  Michigan  for  two 
weeks  at  the  Youth  Leadership  Training  Camp  of 
the  American  Youth  Foundation.  These  two 
weeks  were  spent  in  development  of  the  four-fold 
character  of  the  individual  —  spiritual,  mental, 
physical  and  social.  It  was  a  most  inspiring  ex- 
perience. 

Ralston  Purina  paid  all  expenses  for  our  four- 
week  trip.     These  weeks  were  without  question 


CAMP 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 
One  of  my  fondest  memories  of  Camp  Mina- 
wanca  is  the  "morning  dip."  At  six  every  morn- 
ing, everyone  got  out  of  bed  for  the  flag  raising, 
and  exercises.  Then  those  with  stout  heart  and 
very  likely  weak  mind  would  run  into  the  icy 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  water  was  usually 
about  50  '  and  the  surrounding  air  was  sometimes 
that  warm. 

I  attended  this  camp  on  a  scholarship  from 
the  Danforth  Foundation.  The  Danforth  Founda- 
tion was  founded  by  William  Danforth,  the  found- 
er of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company.  The  founda- 
tion pays  the  tuition  for  a  freshman  from  each 
land  grant  college  in  the  United  States  to  attend 
a  two  week  session  of  the  camp  in  the  latter  part 
of  August.  The  freshman  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
school  of  agriculture.  Applicant  are  judged 
mainly  on  academic  record. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  two-week  stay  at 
Camp  Minawanca.  I  would  encourage  any  fresh- 
man to  apply  for  the  Danforth  Freshman  Award. 


the  most  enjoyable  and  beneficial  I  have  ever 
known.  Our  schedule  was  filled  to  the  minute 
but  we  always  knew  that  what  was  to  come  would 
be  better  than  what  we  had  already  experienced 
so  we  were  eager  to  go. 

I  wish  to  say  thank  you  to  the  Ralston  Purina 
Company,  to  our  guide  and  chaperone  Bob  Mor- 
ton, and  to  all  the  officials  of  Clemson  who  made 
my  trip  possible. 

To  each  underclassmen  in  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Biological  Sciences,  I  say,  "Study 
hard  and  participate  in  extracurricular  activities, 
this  trip  is  well  worth  working  for." 

DAIRY 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
October   in   Chicago   working   with   the   national 
program  planning  committee  in  planning  the  1965 
meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

On  Tuesday  night,  October  27th,  the  formal 
initiation  was  held  for  the  six  new  members  of 
the  Dairy  Club  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Food  In- 
dustry Building.  The  initiates  were  required  to 
cater  to  the  old  members  in  various  ways  and 
they  also  put  in  a  certain  amount  of  time  on  build- 
ing the  club's  homecoming  display  which  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  Chemistry  building  during 
homecoming. 

The  club's  plans  for  the  future  include  send- 
ing delegates  to  the  Southern  Regional  conven- 
tion in  Dallas,  Texas.  Gene  "Knot"  Merritt  is 
president  of  the  Southern  Section  of  ADSA. 


THERE  IS  A  LOSS  OF 

1000  DAIRY  COWS  PER 

COUNTY  IN  MANY  PARTS 

OF   THE   U.  S.  A. 

Goodness  knows  they  neglected  to  insure 

more  profit  coming  in  by  breeding  to 

NOBA  Bulls 

Semen  Available  Anytime  —  Anywhere 
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Biological  Science     Student  Agricultural 


Club  News 

Jim   Griffin,   Vice   President 

The  Biological  Science  Club  is  proud  to  an- 
nounce its  official  reopening.  Undergraduates 
majoring  in  Biology  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
need  for  such  a  club.  On  Tuesday,  October  27, 
1964  a  do-or-die  meeting  was  held.  The  Club  was 
a  definite  success.  At  this  time  officers  were 
elected.  James  Dukes  was  elected  President,  Jim 
Griffin,  Vice  President,  Linda  Marganian,  Seci'e- 
tary  and  Len  Sloan,  Treasurer. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  more  freshmen 
joining  this  club,  and  anyone  else  who  wants  to 
join  a  club  that  is  going  places  at  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. 

The  purpose  of  this  Club  is  stated  best  in  the 
constitution:  "The  purpose  of  this  club  shall  be: 
(1)  to  further  the  interest  in  the  Biological  Sci- 
ences by  bringing  together  in  an  active  group  all 
students  and  graduate  students  majoring  in  these 
fields;  (2)  to  acquaint  the  members  with  research 
and  discoveries  in  the  above  fields;  (3)  and  to 
foster  and  develop  a  spirit  of  fellowship  among 
its  members." 

The  club  is  also  happy  in  having  Dr.  G.  W. 
Anderson  as  its  faculty  advisor. 


"Oh!   dear,  I've   missed  you  so  much" — then 
she  raised  the  revolver  and  tried  again. 


"Is  your  girl  spoiled?'" 

"No,  it's  just  the  perfume  she's  wearing." 


at  Low  Wages- 


CAROLINA  POWER  A  LIOHT  COMPANY 


An   inveitlor-ouneii,   lax  /tayinf;,   jniblic  ulilily  company 


Council  News 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  1963-64 
school  year,  the  Ag  Council  held  its  elections. 
Those  elected  were:  Chairman,  Jimmy  Williams; 
Vice-Chairman,  Danny  Bozard;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Marshall  Dantzler;  and  Reporter,  Joe 
Shealy.  Dr.  Gene  Stembridge  was  elected  Senior 
advisor  and  Dr.  T  .H.  Garner  Junior  advisor. 

The  Ag  Council  will  meet  the  first  Tuesday 
in  each  month  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Student  Center. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Ag  Council  plans  to  pro- 
mote Operation  Contact.  Through  this  program 
an  attempt  is  made  to  contact  high  school  stu- 
dents throughout  the  state  and  stress  the  field  of 
Agriculture  as  an  area  of  employment  for  them. 
This  program  has  been  a  success  in  the  past  and 
we  hope  to  make  it  even  more  successful  this 
year. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  speaking  to  a 
group  of  students  or  in  having  someone  else  speak 
to  a  group  may  pick  up  literature  and  information 
from  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones  in  Long  Hall. 

The  Ag  Council  is  planning  to  coordinate  a 
college-wide  Agricultural  Field  Day  in  the  spring. 
This  idea  is  now  being  studied  and  any  sugges- 
tions will  be  appreciated. 


"Mother,     are     there     any     sky     scrapers    in 
heaven?" 

"No,  son,  engineers  build  sky  scrapers." 


COKER  VARIETIES  FOR  1965 


HYBRID    CORN 


Yellow 
White  - 


-  Coker  71    , 
Coker  91  1 


Coker  67 
.  Coker  81 

COTTON 


Coker  81 1  A 


Coker  Carolina  Queen 
Coker  100-A 


TOBACCO 

Coker  298  —  NEW! 

Coker   319 

Coker   1  1 1 

Coker  187  —  Hicks 

Coker  80-F 

Coker   187 

Coker    1 56 

Coker  47-27 


Certified 


SOYBEANS 


Coker  Hampton 
Coker  Hampton  266 
Coker  Stuart 

OATS 

Coker  Moregrain 
Coker  Suregrain 
Coker  Victorgrain  48-93 

WHEAT 

Coker  61-19 
Coker  Hodden 


EIGHTEEN 


PESTICIDE 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
top  soil  is  two  million  pounds  per  acre.  On  a  per- 
centage basis,  the  farmer  is  using  a  very  low  con- 
centration of  active  chemical  ingredient.  Through 
the  use  of  more  specialized  chemicals  and  such 
things  as  surfactants  (surface  tension  depressants 
— similar  in  net  effect  to  detergents),  the  active 
ingredient  concentration  per  acre  of  pesticides 
has  been  greatly  reduced  over  the  past  few  years. 
Farmers  are  not  indiscriminately  contaminating 
our  foodstuffs. 

The  soil,  air,  and  water  are  the  final  deposi- 
tories for  all  public,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
wastes.  Pesticide  residue  is  only  a  phase  of  the 
very  large  problem  of  environmental  pollution 
by  wastes.  The  population  explosion  and  urban- 
ization movement  have  brought  city  and  farm 
closer  together.  This  has  increased  the  problems 
of  industrial  waste  and  public  waste  disposal 
without  contamination  of  farm  land.  When  com- 
pared to  the  general  pollution  problem,  pesticide 
residues  do  not  rank  a  leading  position  in  the 
scale  of  individual  problems.  Through  continued 
research  and  collection  of  knowledge  concerning 
soil  and  plant  chemistry,  the  "future  farmer"  will 
be  an  intelligent  "chemical  farmer"  and  will  pro- 
duce safe,  contaminant-free  foodstuffs. 

Senior  (at  a  football  game):  "See  that  big 
substitute  down  there  playing  quarterback?  I 
thing  he's  going  to  be  our  best  man  next  year." 

Coed:     "Oh,  darling,  this  is  so  sudden." 


OOIDEN       OUIRNSEV       MIIK       PRODUCTS 


P.  0.  BOX  5246  —  COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  29205 


Hort  Club  News 

DAVE  WALKER 

The  Hort  Club  has  gotten  off  to  a  very  good 
start  this  year.  While  we  did  lose  a  few  mem- 
bers, we  gained  fourteen  new  freshmen.  We  hope 
that  next  year  our  membership  will  be  even 
larger. 

The  projects  of  the  club  this  year  for  making 
money  are  the  sale  of  apple  and  grape  juice  and 
some  grape  jelly.  Since  the  peach  crop  was  killed 
this  year,  we  decided  to  try  making  juice  and  so 
far  we  have  done  very  well. 

The  main  event  that  the  Hort  Club  is  work- 
ing toward  this  year  is  the  trip  to  Dallas.  This 
will  occur  in  February  when  the  Southern  Ag 
Workers  hold  their  convention.  The  members 
will  meet  with  other  collegiate  branches  of  Horti- 
culture Clubs  from  different  states. 

The  officers  for  the  Hort  Club  1964-65  are 
Butch  Ferree,  President;  Ronald  Burnett,  Vice 
President;  Loren  Brogdon,  Secretary;  Arthur 
Pfister,  Treasurer,  and  Dave  Walker,  Club  Re- 
porter. Last  year's  president,  Ronnie  Robbins,  is 
now  at  L.  S.  U.  doing  graduate  work. 

The  members  of  the  Hort  Club  are  divided 
into  two  majors  —  Ornamentals  and  Fruit  and 
Vegetables.  Both  of  these  fields  play  an  important 
part  in  the  business  world  as  well  as  the  private 
residence.  Students  and  grad-students  in  these 
two  fields  are  in  great  demand  and  their  need  is 
growing  larger  and  larger  as  the  population  in- 
creases. 

Dave  Walker 
Club  Reporter 


ALL  JERSEY  MILK 

The    Milk   Guaranteed 


to  come  from 

100  Percent 
Jersey  Herds 
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AG  CLUB  OFFICERS 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING      BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


4-H 


OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Gene  Rochester 
V.  Pres.  —  Charles  Abies 
Secy.  —  Harold  Allen 
Treas.  —  Jim  Wiggins 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  E.  B.  Rogers 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

OFFICERS: 

Pres.  — Marshall  Dantzler 
V.  Pres.  —  Beverly  Williams 
Secy.  —  Billy  Gulledge 
Treas.  —  Gene  Dukes 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  H.  C.  Spurlock 

AGRONOMY 

OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Tommy  Hart 
V.  Pres.  —  Joe  Ben  Weeks 
Rec.  Secy.  —  Pat  Hunt 
Cor.  Secy.  —  Ben  Morton 
Treas.  —  Tommy  Cordray 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  B.  J.  Gosset 

ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA 

Pres.  —  Billy  Whitfield 
V.  Pres.  —  Bill  Plaxco 
Secy. -Treas.  —  Al  Berry 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  J.  H.  Rodgers 

ALPHA  ZETA 

OFFICERS: 

V.  Pres.  —  Charles  Abies 
Chancellor  —  Jimmy  Williams 
Censor  —  Bobby  Lanford 
Scribe  —  Loren  Brogdon 
Treas.  —  Joe  Shealy 
Chronicler  —  Gene  Rochester 

ADVISORS: 

Dr.  L.  D.  Malphrus 
Mr.  B.  D.  Cloaninger 
Dr.  G.  F.  Stembridge 


OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  James  Dukes 
V.  Pres.  —  Jim  Griffin 
Secy.  —  Linda  Marganian 
Treas,  —  Len  Sloan 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  G.  W.  Anderson 

BLOCK  &  BRIDLE 

OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Danny  Bozord 
V.  Pres.  —  Jack  Ruff 
Secy.  —  George  Dorn 
Treas.  —  Bob  Bishop 

ADVISORS: 

Mr.  D.  L.  Hondlin 
Dr.  George  C.  Skelley 

DAIRY   SCIENCE 

OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Jimmy  Williams 
V.  Pres.  —  Shuler  Houck 
Secy-Treas.  —  Gene  Merritt 

ADVISORS: 

Dr.  J.  T.   Lazar 
Dr.  W.  V.  Chalupa 

FORESTRY 

OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Joe  Shealy 
V.  Pres.  —  Don  Brown 
Secy.  —  David  Hunt 
Treas.  —  Jimmy  Edwards 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  W.  C.  Rondel 

FFA 

OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Hugh  Caldwell 
1st  V    Pres.  —  Wayne  Coward 
2nd  V    Pres.  —  Quincy  Smith 
Secy.  —  Charles  Josey 
Treas.  —  Al  Berry 

ADVISORS: 

Dr.  A.  K.  Jensen 
Mr.  F.  E.  Kirkley 


OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Marshall  Dantzler 
V.  Pres.  —  Danny  Bozord 
Secy.  —  John  Stoudenmire 
Treas.  —  Leroy  Atkinson 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  W.  C.  Mickelberry 

HORTICULTURE 

OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Butch  Ferree 
V.  Pres.  —  Ronnie  Burnett 
Secy.  —  Loren  Brogdon 
Treas.  —  Artie  Pfister 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  G.  E.  Stembridge 

POULTRY  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Bill  Amick 

V.  Pres.  —  John  Dehort 

Secy. -Treas.  —  John  Thomas 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  B.  D.  Barnett 

PRE-VET 

OFFICERS: 

Pres.  —  Joe  Kneece 
Secy.  —  Wilber  Wise 
Treas.  —  John  Baker 

ADVISOR: 

Dr.  W,  C.  Godley 

STUDENT  AG.  COUNCIL 

OFFICERS: 

Chairman  —  Jimmy  Williams 
V.  Chairman  —  Don  Bozord 
Secy. -Treas.  —  Marshall  Dantzler 

ADVISORS: 

Dr.  G.  E.  Stembridge 
Dr   T.  H.  Garner 
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loyalty 

I  F  YOU  work  for  a  man,  in  heaven's  name 
work  for  him;  speak  well  of  him  and  siand 
by  the  institution  he  represents. 

II  EMEMBER,  an  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cleverness.  If  you  must  growl 
condemn  and  eternally  find  fault,  resign  your 
position  and  when  you  are  on  the  outside, 
damn  to  your  heart's  content;  but  as  long  as 
you  are  a  part  of  the  institution,  do  not  con- 
demn it;  if  you  do,  the  first  high  wind  that 
comes  along  will  blow  you  away  and  prob- 
ably you  will  never  know  why. 


Elbert  Hubbard 


50  1 


TOBACCO  GROWERS! 

Don't  let  hornworms 

turn  top  grade  leaf 

into  a  low  grade  crop 


Stop  them  with  low  cost 

TDE 

Your  best  defense  against  hornworms  and  budworms  is 
dependable  TDE.  Costs  little  and  clobbers  the  worms. 
TDE  formulations  are  easy  to  mix  . . .  easy  to  apply. 
Read  the  label  and  follow  directions. 

Many  fine  TDE  formulations  are  available  from  your 
dealer.  Make  sure  you  get  reliable  TDE  in  your  tobacco 
insecticide. 
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GENERAL  CHEMICAL   DIVISION 

P.O.  Box  353.  Morristown,  N.J. 

Southern   Offices:   Atlanta.   Ga.     •     Birmingham,   Ala. 

Charlotte.   N    C.  •  Cleveland.  Miss.  •   Houston,  Texas 

Orlando,  Fla.  •  St.  Louis,  Mo.  •  Baltimore,  Md. 
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NOW!   YIELD   +   QUALITY 

In  the  long  successful  push  for  production  of  crops —  first  gaining  impetus  during  World  War  II, 
followed  by  the  demands  here  and  abroad,  quality  of  crops  was  somewhat  forgotton.  This  push  for 
production  has  been  translated  to  a  production  per  acre  basis  with  many  crops  as  a  result  of  federal 
acreage  controls.  Fortunately,  with  some  crops  the  two  go  more  or  less  hand  in  hand.  With  others, 
unfortunately,  high  production  is  gained  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

A  case  in  point  is  tobacco.  Production  per  acre  has  increased.  Quality  has  gone  down.  Problems 
have  been  created  in  satisfactorily  meeting  the  requirements  of  domestic  manufacturers  or  attempt- 
ing to  compete  in  the  world  tobacco  market. 

A  question  logically  arises.  Federal  program  be  what  it  may  are  we  fully  applying  the  know-how 
which  research  with  fertilizers  has  revealed  about  growing  both  high  yields  of  flue-cured  tobacco  and 
quality  leaf.  The  answer  is  —  not  fully.  I  refer  to  recent  work  in  South  Carolina  and  in  adjoining 
flue-cured  growing  states  on  amounts  and  forms  of  nutrients.  This  work  has  been  recognized  by  The 
Tobacco  Workers'  Conference  in  their  current  recommendations  for  growing  flue-cured  tcbacco.  Re- 
sults from  these  extensive  experiments  call  for  fertilizers  containing  — 

MORE    nitrogen    in   NITRATE  form. 
HIGH  potash  content. 
LOW  chlorine  content. 
REDUCED  sulfur  content. 

Simple,  yes,  but  highly  effective  as  proven  conclusively  in  South  Carolina  and  other  nearby  states. 
Fortunately  now,  as  never  before,  there  is  a  material  available  to  fertilizer  manufacturers  which 
makes  it  entirely  practical  to  formulate  tobacco  fertilizers  having  more  nitrate  nitrogen,  high  potash, 
low  chlorine  and  a  reduced  level  of  sulfur. 


It  is  NITRATE  OF  POTASH. 


Rodger  C.  Smith 

SOUTHWEST   POTASH   CORPORATION 
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THE    COVER 

The  untamed  West?  No.  A  bit  of  history  is  represented 
by  the  drawing  on  the  cover  of  this  issue.  The  South  Carolina 
as  the  early  colonists  knew  it  resembled  very  little  the  cleared, 
cultivated,  and  inhabited  country  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
And  it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
state  was  covered  with  unbroken  forests,  canebrakes,  and 
thickety  swamps.  In  many  places  then  were  extensive  open 
plains,  or  savannas,  and  these  were  covered  with  grass  upon 
which  grazed  herds  of  deer  and  buffalo.  It  has  been  said  after 
that  no  buffalo  existed  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  but 
the  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  very  clear. 

The  early  Spanish  explorers  spoke  of  the  "great  hump- 
backed oxen";  James  Glen,  one  of  the  early  governors,  also 
spoke  of  them.  But  even  if  such  direct  testimony  were  lacking, 
the  common  use  of  the  name,  such  as  Buffalo  Creek,  Buffalo 
Springs,  and  so  on,  all  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  state, 
would  point  unmistakably  to  their  presence.  Although  their 
name  has  lingered  and  their  bleached  bones  and  deep-worn 
trails  long  remained  as  evdence  of  their  numbers,  they  were 
the  first  large  game  to  disappear,  and  the  elk  soon  followed. 
In  addition  to  elk  and  buffalo  there  was  also  to  be  found  deer, 
wolves,  wildcats,  panthers,  bears  and  beaver. 

Cover  story  and  design  by  staff  artist  Bob  Upson. 
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AGRARIAN  PHILOSOPHY     insects  And  Sound  Waves 


This  semester  is  the  last  lap  for  the  Seniors. 
After  nearly  four  years  we  must  face  the  cold, 
cruel  world  on  our  own.  If  one  were  to  ask  each 
of  the  approximately  sixty-five  graduating  sen- 
iors for  an  analysis  of  his  college  career  or  a  bit 
of  advice  to  freshmen  and  other  underclassmen, 
I'm  quite  sure  he  would  get  sixty-five  entirely 
different  viewpoints. 

Studying  and  academics  is  only  part  of  one's 
education.  Surely  these  are  important  parts  and 
are,  in  fact,  the  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
the  University  but  they  are  only  a  part  of  the 
overall  picture. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  aspects  of  an 
education  is  the  associations  with  other  people — 
both  faculty  and  students.  At  a  university  such 
as  Clemson,  one  comes  in  contact  with  people 
from  all  walks  of  life.  He  has  an  opportunity  to 
meet  peope  with  entirely  different  points  of  view 
from  his  own.  By  associating  with  these  indi- 
viduals his  horizons  are  greatly  broadened. 

Living  off  from  home  for  four  years  is  also 
an  important  phase  of  one's  education.  He  must 
learn  to  oudget  his  time  and  his  finances.  No  one 
is  present  to  tell  him  what  to  do  and  when  to  do 
it,  he  must  depend  on  his  own  judgment.  This 
is  a  new  experience  for  most  individuals  and  one 
which  has  a  great  effect  on  later  life. 

Extra-curricular  activities  play  an  active  part 
in  one's  education.  By  working  in  student  organ- 
izations one  can  develop  his  leadership  potential 
and  can  express  his  own  views.  When  an  in- 
dividual accepts  an  office  in  an  organization  he 
accepts  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  with 
it.  The  members  have  expressed  their  faith  in 
his  ability  to  do  a  particular  job,  and  anything 
less  than  the  very  best  the  individual  can  do  will 
betray  their  trust.  By  accepting  these  responsi- 
bilities the  individual  accepts  the  trust  of  his  fel- 
low members,  but  only  by  meeting  these  responsi- 
bilities can  he  justify  their  trust  in  him.  Many 
times  he  must  sacrifice  his  own  pleasures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  group  but  he  should  realize  this  be- 
fore he  accepts  the  responsibility.  Learning  to 
make  these  personal  sacrifices  for  the  organiza- 
tion is  part  of  an  education. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  an  educa- 
tion. The  important  point  is  to  develop  all  of 
them  rather  than  just  one.  For  an  individual  to 
be  successful  in  life  he  must  have  a  well-rounded, 
balanced  education.  JCW 


FFA   News 

On  September  29,  1964,  the  annual  FFA  cook- 
out  was  held  at  the  Food  Industries  Building. 
Over  50  membres  and  faculty  advisors  attended. 
Dr.  Davis,  Head  of  Agricultural  Education  De- 
partment, spoke  to  the  members  present.  He  also 
mentioned  some  problems  which  new  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  are  likely  to  confront. 

Hugh  Caldwell,  President  of  FFA  Chapter, 
represented  the  Clemson  University  Chapter  at 
the  National  FFA  convention  in  Kansas  City.  Af- 
(Continued   On  Page  9) 


BOBBY  VAN  HOOK,  Entomology 

Sound  strange?  In  the  next  few  years  sound 
waves  may  become  one  of  our  more  important 
control  measures  for  certain  insects.  Experi- 
ments are  now  being  carried  out  at  several  USDA 
Entomology  Research  Stations.  One  such  place  is 
the  Cotton  Insects  Research  Division  at  Pee  Dee 
Station  in  Florence.  Here,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  H.  M.  Taft  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Agee,  work  is  be- 
ing done  with  the  cotton  bollworm  moth. 

There  are  several  groups  of  insects  that  are 
responsive  to  sound.  The  more  important  group 
is  the  Noctuid  family  of  moths,  to  which  the  cot- 
ton bollworm  moth  belongs. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  bats 
using  a  type  of  sonar  locate  moths  and  other  in- 
sects for  their  meals.  Some  of  these  insects  such 
as  the  cotton  bollworm  moth  have  evolved  coun- 
ter measures  against  the  bat's  sonar. 

The  cotton  bollworm  moth  has  a  tympanum 
located  on  each  side  of  the  body  just  under  and 
behind  the  rear  wings.  This  is  the  organ  that  is 
responsive  to  the  ultrasonic  sound  waves  of  the 
bat.  When  the  moth  hears  the  bat  approaching 
it  will  either  fly  off  in  the  other  direction  or  dive 
to  the  ground  in  an  attempt  to  escape. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  simulate 
artificially  the  sounds  produced  by  the  bat.  This 
could  be  used  as  a  control  measure  by  keeping 
the  moth  out  of  the  cotton  fields.  This  experi- 
ment requires  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  work 
that  is  being  carried  out  this  winter.  When  sum- 
mer comes,  the  experiment  will  be  taken  out  in 
the  field  to  be  tested  on  the  moths  in  their  nat- 
ural environment.  Who  knows?  In  the  next 
several  years  we  may  be  using  sound  as  a  measure 
to  control  this  pest  and  possibly  certain  others. 


ASAE  News 

The  South  Carolina  Student  Branch  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  is 
looking  forward  to  the  annual  University  of 
Georgia  -  Clemson  University  banquet  to  be  held 
at  Georgia  in  the  very  near  future.  In  addition, 
plans  are  being  made  for  a  field  inspection  tour 
of  facilities  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  United 
States  Atomic  Energv  Commission,  and  Athens 
Plow  Company  in  Eastern  Tennessee. 

This  vear  the  club  has  gained  six  new  mem- 
bers while  losing  two  via  graduation  and  change 
of  major. 

Gene  Rochester,  '65,  club  president  and  sec- 
ond vice-president  of  the  National  Council  of 
ASAE;  and  Bobbv  Morgan,  '65,  represented  the 
club  at  the  annual  Winter  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  December. 

HAROLD  ALLEN 


TWO 


DEPARTMENT      OF      HORTICULTURE 

CLEMSON      UNIVERSITY  y 


A  DREAM 
OMES  TRUE 

BOB  UPSON,  Horticulture,  '65 


For  a  long  time  now,  the  Horticulture  De- 
partment at  Clemson  University  has  realized  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  a  designated  area  for 
both  research  and  the  display  of  ornamental 
specimens  commonly  grown  in  this  section  of 
South  Carolina.  This  area  would  provide  many  of 
the  much  needed  facilities  for  study  in  the  field 
of  horticulture  and  specimens  would  be  made 
available  for  the  study  of  plant  material. 

The  field  of  horticulture  is  quite  broad  and 
it  would  be  quite  a  task  to  bring  together  in  this 
relatively  small  area  a  valid  representation  of 
this  field.  Yet  this  is  what  we  in  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  at  Clemson  are  doing  in  this  area 
we  call  the  "Ornamental  Grounds."  In  addition 
to  serving  as  a  valuable  part  of  the  teaching  pro- 
gram, this  area  will  be  convenient  to  the  campus 
and  will  serve  in  the  interest  of  the  public  of 
South  Carolina  and  surrounding  states. 

The  present  area  set  up  for  research  is  lo- 
cated about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  R.  F.  Poole 
Agricultural  Center  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
This  area  of  approximately  twenty-seven  acres  is 
located  on  moderately  rolling  ground  surrounded 
by  several  wooded  sections  of  natural  pine  and 
hardwoods.  Located  within  this  area  is  a  one- 
acre  run-off  pond  which  serves  to  irrigate  the 
entire   grounds. 

Obviously,  if  this  area  was  to  be  developed,  a 
general  plan  was  needed  since  prior  to  this  time 
building  and  planting  has  been  done  on  a  "here 
is  a  good  place"  basis.  Designing  came  through 
the  teaching  part  of  the  university  program  when 
the  planning  of  this  area  was  turned  over  to  the 
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seniors  in  an  advanced  landscape  design  class. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  starting  with  this  area 
along  with  the  present  greenhouse,  cold  frames, 
tea  house,  lathe  houses.  Camellia  collection  and 
a  briefing  on  the  general  needs  of  the  area,  the 
students  tackled  the  project.  The  plans  were  to 
include  an  organized  shrub  collection.  Camellia 
collection,  rhododendron  and  azalea  collection, 
ground  cover  specimens,  an  herb  garden,  areas 
designated  for  research  and  plant  introduction, 
tree  specimens  and  a  building  for  storage  of  equip- 
ment. A  shrub  collection  of  sort  had  been  started, 
but  no  specefic  plan  was  being  followed.  Also,  if 
this  area  was  to  be  a  showplace  for  the  public, 
sufficient  parking  must  be  provided  for. 

The  class  of  eight  seniors  had  completed  their 
plans  by  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  and  had  come 


Herb  garden 


Fruit  tree  collection 

up  with  many  interesting  ideas  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  area.  Throughout  the  entire  plan 
a  strong  effort  was  made  to  display  various  species 
of  material  in  their  natural  surroundings  and  as 
a  result  tree  and  shrub  specimens  enhance  the 
parking  facilities  as  well  as  the  peripheral  bound- 
ary. Ground  cover  plots  are  placed  in  their  nat- 
ural settings  of  both  sun  and  shade.  The  ex- 
isting shrub  collection  is  to  be  rearranged  and 
expanded  to  include  over  three  hundred  plants 
with  room  for  further  expansion. 

Plans  were  also  drawn  up  for  an  attractive 
sign  to  introduce  the  "Ornamental  Grounds,"  and 
a  design  was  submitted  for  a  welcome  center  lo- 
cated at  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds.  This 
welcome  center  would  supply  all  visitors  with 
information  about  the  grounds  and  would  include 
a  list  of  plant  material  provided.  Also,  to  be  lo- 
(Continued  On  Page  15) 


THREE 


Agriculture:  A  Major  Contributor  In 
American  Growth 

GENE  W.  DUKES,  Agricultural  Economics,  1965 


If  one  would  take  time  to  examine  the  great 
nations  that  exist,  and  have  existed,  on  this  Earth, 
he  would  discover  that  they  all  have  followed 
practically  the  same  course  of  economic  develop- 
ment. At  first  these  countries  would  consist  pri- 
marily of  people  who  had  only  one  objective  in 
mind — that  of  providing  the  necessities  of  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Thus,  the 
economy  of  a  developing  country  in  its  early 
stages  is  almost  entirely  agricultural.  As  the 
country  continues  to  develop,  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  its  economy  will  become  smaller,  and  that 
portion  of  its  population  devoted  to  fulfilling  the 
less  urgent  needs  of  its  people  will  become  larger. 
It  should  be  evident,  with  a  little  knowledge  of 
history,  that  this  is  the  course  of  development  our 
country  has  followed. 

The  United  States  of  America  established  by 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  citizens  who  lived  and  worked 
on  farms.  The  efforts  of  these  people  were  aimed 
mainly  toward  survival.  They  produced  very 
little  that  was  not  consumed  by  themselves.  To- 
day, however,  this  same  United  States  of  America 
is  the  most  prosperous  nation  this  world  has  ever 
seen.  Our  gross  national  product  is  over  600  bil- 
lion dollars,  and  American  citizens  enjoy  a  level 
of  living  superior  to  that  of  any  great  civilization, 
past  or  present. 


THERE   IS  A  FUTURE 

IN 

AGRIBUSINESS 

WITH 
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i  COTTON  PRODUCERS 


CPA 


ASSOCIATION 


MARKETINO  PURCHASING 


Serving  the  farmers  in  the  Southeast  since  1933. 
For  information  regarding  employment  oppor- 
tunties,  write  to  Personnel  Director,  P.  O.  Box 
2210,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30301. 


Who  or  what  has  been  responsible  for  this 
development?  This,  I  believe,  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  answered  easily.  There  have  been 
many  forces  which  have  contributed  to  this 
growth.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  fact  I  believe  it 
would  be  foolish,  for  anyone  to  try  to  attribute 
this  development  to  any  single  sector  of  our 
economy.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  would 
be  foolish  at  all  to  attribute  a  sizeable  portion  of 
this  success  to  the  American  farmer.  A  brief  look 
at  the  history  of  agriculture  in  America  will  make 
this  evident. 

The  early  American  farmer  had  to  put  in 
many  hours  of  back-breaking  labor  just  to  pro- 
duce enough  food  and  fiber  to  sufficiently  satisfy 
the  needs  of  his  own  family.  As  the  farmer  gained 
experience  in  the  art  of  production,  he  was  better 
able  to  evaluate  and  adapt  new  techniques  and  to 
make  improvements  in  his  old  techniques  of  pro- 
duction. 

Research  and  creative  thinking  in  many  dif- 
ferent areas  has  poured  forth  new  methods  and 
implements,  all  of  which  have  been  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  farmers  and  incorporated  into  his 
farming  program.  The  farmer  operating  under 
our  competitive,  free  enterprise  system  has  sought 
earnestly  to  improve  his  managerial  ability,  and 
in  turn  to  make  the  most  of  the  resources  avail- 
able to  him. 

The  farmer  has  progressed  from  his  old  sub- 
sistence level  to  a  point,  at  present,  where  one 
farmer  can  produce  enough  to  feed  himself  and 
32  other  people.  The  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  been  so  tremendous  that  it  has  out- 
stripped our  population  growth  and  has  given 
rise  to  the  surpluses  we  hear  so  much  talk  about 
today. 

This  great  increase  in  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion on  the  farm  has  cleared  the  way  for  labor  to 
enter  industry  with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
have  adequate  food  and  fiber  to  meet  their  needs. 
This  labor  has  been  utilized  to  such  a  degree  that 
today  American  industrial  production  stands  sec- 
ond to  none. 

The  farmer  has  not  only  contributed  to  Amer- 
ican growth  by  expanding  his  output,  but  he  has 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  a 
sound  political  system.  It  was  largely  an  agrar- 
ian effort  which  compelled  the  British  to  relin- 
quish their  control  over  the  Colonies,  and  many 
of  the  men  who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to 
draft  our  Constitution  had  derived  their  living 
from  the  soil. 

The  farmer  has  always  been  a  source  of  pa- 
triotism in  the  struggles  which  have  confronted 
us.  He  has  always  maintained  a  belief  in  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  dignity,  and  has  devoted  his 
efforts  toward  maintaining  these  as  highly  prized 
possessions  for  all  Americans. 

(Continued  On  Page   17) 


FOUR 


OUTSTANDING 
ALUMNUS 

JOHN  D.  RIDLEY,  Feature  Staff 

Dr.  George  Herman  Wise,  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  at  North  Carolina  State  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, is  now  president  of  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Bordon  Award  in  Production  for  1949.  Dr.  Wise 
was  born  and  reared  in  South  Carolina.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  from  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  in  1930,  and  his  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1932  and 
1936,  respectively. 

Dr.  Wise  has  held  the  following  positions  since 
graduation  from  Clemson,  Assistant,  University 
of  Minnesota  1934-36;  Associate  Dariy  Husband- 
man, Clemson  Agricultural  College  1936-1944;  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Kansas 
State  College  1944-1947;  Assistant  at  Iowa  State 
College  1947-1949  and  since  April  1949  Professor 
of  Animal  Industry  at  North  Carolina  State,  in 
charge  of  the  nutrition  section. 

During  student  days  he  was  characterized  by 
the  thoughtfulness  of  his  preparation  in  both 
study  and  research  work.  Since  completing  his 
graduate  study  he  has  continued  to  exhibit  those 
same  qualities  in  his  research  activities.  An  im- 
portant contribution  made  by  Dr.  Wise  was  his 
series  of  comprehensive  studies  upon  the  physi- 
ology of  gastric  digestion  in  the  calf.  These  in- 
clude the  various  factors  affecting  the  passage  of 
liquids  into  the  rumen  of  the  calf  and  the  changes 
in  milk  products  that  took  place  when  milk  was 
slam-fed.  His  more  recent  studies  include  the 
effect  of  the  preparation  diet  of  the  cow  on  the 
vitamin  A  and  tocopheral  content  of  colostrum 
and  milk  in  the  early  post-colostrum  period  and 
upon  the  vitamin  A  storage  in  the  new  born  calf. 
He  received  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers 
Association  Award  in  1948  for  his  series  of  pub- 
lications on  the  latter  work. 

Dr.  Wise  has  been  active  in  the  American 
Dairy  Science  Association,  having  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Production  Section  in  1948  and  Associ- 


Dr.  George  Herman  Wise 

ate  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Dairy  Science.  In 
1964  Dr.  Wise  was  Vice  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Science  Association  and  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency   in   1965. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  AGRARIAN  pre- 
sents this  profile  of  an  outstanding  Clemson 
alumnus. 


Forestry  Club  News 

The  Forestry  Club  at  the  present  time  is  cut- 
ting pulpwood  in  order  to  go  to  the  regional  con- 
clave of  Forestry  Clubs  which  will  be  held  at 
N.  C.  State  College  at  Raleigh,  May  1,  1965.  This 
represents  much  time  and  effort  as  well  as  plan- 
ning by  the  host  club.  Events  include  dendrology, 
wood  technology,  and  other  technical  events  as 
well  as  the  standard  field  events  of  log  burling, 
axe  chopping  and  sawing.  Proficiency  in  these 
events  is  necessary  in  order  to  win  in  the  regionals 
and  a  local  conclave  is  held  in  order  to  select  the 
best  trained  boys.  This  local  conclave  is  to  be 
held  April  9,  1965  and  will  include  a  banquet  and 
club  initiation  as  well. 


AG   COUNCIL   NEWS 


The  Agricultural  Council  has  made  several 
recommendations  to  Dr.  Jones'  office  this  year. 
One  of  the  suggestions  concerned  the  formation 
of  an  Agricultural  Social  Fraternity.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  group  that  such  an  or- 
ganization can  serve  a  useful  purpose  on  the 
Clemson  Campus. 

Another  suggestion  pertained  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  requirements  which  must  be  met 
by  all  student  organizations.  The  Council  rec- 
ommended that  an  attempt  be  made  to  make  all 


club  presidents  aware  of  their  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  The  suggestion  was  sent  through  Dean 
Wiley's  office  to  the  Student  Senate. 

On  April  3,  1965,  the  Agricultural  Council 
held  its  first  annual  banquet.  A  very  nice  steak 
supper  was  served  to  the  group  at  the  El  Dorado 
Restaurant.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stembridge,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Jones,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wiley 
were  guests  of  the  group  and  Dr.  Wiley  was  the 
speaker.  There  were  about  25  people  in  attend- 
ance, including  wives  and  dates  of  the  members. 


FIVE 


Creep-Feeding  Beef  Calves 

WILLIAM  J.  RUFF,  Animal  Science,  '65 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increased 
interest  among  commercial  cattlemen  as  to  the 
advisability  of  creep-feeding  beef  calves — that  is, 
provide  a  grain  ration  to  suckling  calves  in  an 
enclosure  accessible  to  the  calves  but  not  to  their 
dams.  The  increased  interest  has  resulted  in 
several  experiments  to  study  the  value  of  creep 
feeding.  Studies  have  been  conducted  at  the 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  over  a  five 
year  period  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  creep- 
feeding  calves.  Research  has  been  conducted 
with  over  800  Angus  and  Hereford  calves  at  the 
Clemson  and  Coast  stations  and  is  being  continued 
at  the  present  time.  Preliminary  figures  indicate 
an  average  incrers?  in  gain  resulting  from  creep- 


feeding  of  3U  pounds.  Also,  average  daily  gain 
was  increased  from  1.66  to  1.79  lbs.  with  an  im- 
provement in  grade  of  one-third.  Animal  Scien- 
tists at  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  as  well 
as  many  other  experiment  stations,  report  similar 
results. 

Research  has  been  conducted  at  the  Okla- 
homa Experiment  Station  to  study  the  value  of 
creep-feeding  steers  and  heifers  to  be  sold  at 
weaning  or  followed  by  dry-lot  fattening  for  the 
steer  calves.  An  experiment  was  also  conducted 
with  calves  whose  dams  were  two  years  old  when 
they  calved. 

Creep-feeding  consistently  produced  fleshier 
calves  at  weaning.  The  average  increase  in  gain 
resulting  from  creep-feeding  was  30  pounds.  An 
average  of  363  pounds  of  feed  was  consumed  per 
calf.  The  value  per  calf  minus  the  feed  cost  was 
in  favor  of  not  creep-feeding  when  the  calves 
were  sold  at  weaning  as  stockers  or  feeders.  How- 
ever, creep-feeding  would  have  increased  profits 
if  the  calves  had  been  sold  for  slaughter  at  wean- 
ing. Creep-fed  calves  may  in  many  instances  ac- 
tually sell  for  less  per  hundred  weight  as  feeders 
than  the  same  quality  of  calves  not  creep-fed. 
Unless  the  creep-fed  calves  are  continued  on  a 
high  level  of  feed  they  will  lose  the  extra  con- 
dition and  bloom  obtained  with  creep-feeding. 
Many  cattle  feeders  who  desire  to  utilize  fall  pas- 
ture or  simply  winter  their  calves  on  a  roughage 
program  do  not  feel  that  it  pays  to  buy  calves 
with  extra  condition  since  they  usually  lose  it 
when  handled  according  to  this  plan.    The  added 


weight  the  feeder  has  to  buy  may  only  result  in 
lower  gains  while  in  the  feedlot. 

Results  at  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station 
indicate  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  fall-feed 
fattening  rations  in  dry-lot  to  steers  which  had 
not  been  creep-fed  than  those  which  had  been 
creep-fed,  when  they  were  fattened  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  slaughter  grade.  The  creep-fed 
steers  were  marketed  19  days  earlier  than  those 
which  had  not  received  supplemental  feed.  How- 
ever, the  fleshier  creep-fed  calves  gained  at  a 
slower  rate  in  the  feed  lot  and  at  a  slightly  higher 
feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  gain  than  the  non 
creep-fed  ones. 

The  results  of  creep  feeding  and  wintering 
heifer  calves  showed  the  creep-feeding  to  be  an 
unprofitable  practice.  The  heifer  calves  which  had 
been  creep-fed  gained  an  average  of  37  pounds 
more  during  the  summer  than  those  which  were 
not  creep-fed.  But  those  which  had  been  creep- 
fed  gained  33  pounds  less  during  the  winter  feed- 
ing period  than  the  non  creep-fed  heifers.  Thus, 
the  increased  gain  from  creep-feeding  resulted 
in  decreased  gains  during  the  wintering  period. 
Due  to  the  added  cost  of  feed  for  the  creep-fed 
heifers  the  non  creep-fed  animals  were  more  prof- 
itable. 

The  only  experiment  on  creep-feeding  calves 
at  Oklahoma  which  proved  to  be  profitable  was 
the  creep-feeding  of  calves  whose  dams  were  two 
years  old  when  they  calved.  The  reverse  was 
true,  however,  when  the  cows  produced  their  sec- 
(Continued  On  Page  24) 
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Forest  Fertilization 

RANDY  BROOKS,  Forestry,  '68 


Foresters  of  today  are  experimenting  with 
fertilizers  and  organic  nutrients  to  improve  the 
forests,  just  as  farmers  use  fertihzers  to  improve 
their  crops.  The  natural  forest  circulates  nutri- 
ents through  the  decomposition  of  roots,  bark, 
limbs,  and  leaves  on  the  forest  floor,  and  the  con- 
sequent uptake  of  these  same  nutrients  by  the 
roots.  Through  the  neglect  of  man  much  of  the 
organic  layer  from  many  forest  areas  has  been 
removed.  Poor  agricultural  practice,  fire,  and 
erosion  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  depletion 
of  humus  in  the  forest.  In  such  areas  forest  ferti- 
lization has  brought  very  good  results. 

One  of  the  major  questions  concerning  the 
success  of  forest  fertilization  is  whether  or  not 
the  results  obtained  are  worth  the  money  invest- 
ed. Conditions  that  often  make  fertilization  prof- 
itable are  low  costs  of  application,  low  initial  costs 
of  land,  and  growth  returns  of  a  high  enough  mag- 
nitude to  cover  costs.  Research  will  give  us  more 
information  on  the  most  profitable  ways  to  make 
fertilization  pay. 

Improvement  in  wood  quality  and  seed  pro- 
duction are  two  of  the  most  important  goals  of 
forest  fertilization.     Some  scientists  believe  that 


the  addition  of  plant  nutrients  improves  sexual 
fertilization  of  trees,  thus  increasing  seed  pro- 
duction. As  a  result  of  fertilization,  tracheid 
length  and  wall  thickness  are  increased,  thus 
causing  a  greater  wood  density,  which  is  a  desir- 
able characteristic  of  wood.  Increased  seed  pro- 
duction and  better  quality  wood  mean  more  trees 
at  a  better  price. 

Nutrients  are  used  mainly  on  young  seedlings, 
although  they  are  also  being  tested  on  older  trees. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  seems  that  the  older  the 
stand,  the  less  successful  the  fertilization.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  that  the  growth  of  old  trees 
has  slowed  to  the  point  where  they  can  no  longer 
respond  to  fertilizers,  and  also  the  methods  of 
measuring  growth  on  old  trees  are  crude.  Seed- 
ling nurseries  are  the  primary  places  where  fer- 
tilization experiments  are  being  carried  out.  The 
three  principal  elements  in  the  fertilizers  used 
are  phosphorous,  nitrogen,  and  potassium.  These 
are  mixed  in  varied  proportions  along  with  sev- 
eral minor  elements  in  order  to  get  the  desired 
results.  Tests  are  frequently  made  of  nursery 
soils  to  determine  which  elements  are  deficient 
(Continued  On  Page  24) 
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That  cloud  of  dust  at  the  upper  right  represents  the 
Rolling  Cultivator.  You  can't  see  it,  but  you  can  sure 
see  the  results  in  these  rows  —  slick,  clean,  beauti- 
ful to  look  at.  As  this  Minnesota  farmer  put  it:  "I 
get  a  bigger  thrill  pulling  that  Rolling  Cultivator  8 
miles  per  hour  than  I  would  doing  158  on  a  race 
track.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  look  back  there  to 
know  exactly  what  I  mean." 

Watch  a  demonstration  on  your  farm.  You'll  see 
why  a  top  magazine  editor  called  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  tools  he's  seen  in  years. 
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Excess  Chlorine  In  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 


SIDNEY  FARMER,  Agronomy,  '65 


Tobacco  growers  in  South  Carolina  are  be- 
coming more  aware  of  the  problem  of  excess 
chlorine  in  tobacco.  Excess  chlorine  gives  an 
off-qualitv,  off-type  tobacco  which  is  difficult  to 
sell. 

Chlorine  is  the  latest  element  to  become 
firmly  established  as  an  essential  micronutrient 
for  higher  plants.  In  the  tobacco  plant  chlorine 
may  have  decided  effects  on  the  growth  and  qual- 
ity of  the  leaf  when  absorbed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

When  the  chlorine  content  of  the  green  leaf 
rises  to  four  or  five  per  cent,  normal  carbohydrate 
metabolism  may  be  seriously  disturbed.  The  leaf 
becomes  greatly  thickened,  exceedingly  brittle, 
with  a  marked  accumulation  of  starch,  which  will 
not  convert  to  sugars  in  the  curing  process.  Also, 
the  leaf  margins  curl  upward,  and  the  leaf  surface 
presents  a  distinctive  sleek,  glabrous  appearance. 
Recently  research  was  completed  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  showing  the  effects  of  ex- 
cess chlorine  on  tobacco.  This  tobacco  was  very 
striking  in  physical  appearance.  It  was  sunbaked 
on  the  bottom  of  the  plant  and  immature  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  plant.  This  sunbaked  tobacco, 
when  cured,  may  be  described  as  being  muddy, 
or  showing  uneven  color.  Immature  tobacco, 
when  cured,  will  have  a  distinctive  slick  shiny 
appearance.  Also,  excess  chlorine  is  believed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  sort  of  leaf  commonly 
known  as  "wet  dog,"  a  product  which  continues 
to  darken  and  develops  an  undesirable  odor  after 
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having  been  redried  and  packed  in  the  hogshead 
for  aging.  Usually  this  sort  of  leaf  comes  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  plant. 

A  small  amount  of  chlorine  is  advantageous 
to  the  growth  and  quality  of  the  leaf,  and  causes 
no  apparent  injury  to  the  burning  qualities.  The 
principal  effect  of  chlorine  in  the  growing  leaf  is 
to  increase  the  water  content  and  turgor  of  the 
cells,  which  produces  a  larger,  smoother,  thinner 
leaf.  This  increased  water  content  and  turgor 
often  functions  in  preventing  necrosis  in  the  leaf 
due  to  dought,  the  more  usual  form  known  as 
"drought  spot."  On  light  soils  of  low  water- 
holding  capacity,  this  protective  action  may  result 
in  adding  materially  to  the  commercial  value  of 
the  crop.  The  effect  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
chlorine  in  the  tissues  in  inducing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  leaf  having  a  greater  spread,  lighter 
green  color,  and  smoother  surface  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  drought-resistant  properties  im- 
parted by  the  chlorine. 

The  adverse  effects  of  excessive  chlorine 
were  vividly  demonstrated  by  research  conducted 
in  1964  by  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1.     Influence  of  Fertilizer  Chlorine 
on  Properties  of  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 

Fertilizer  CI         Yield  Ave.  Price 

lbs/A  lbs/A  dols/cwt. 

0  2011  57.64 

30  2214  57.24 

60  2186  53.13 

90  2176  53.48 

120  2257  50.98 

At  60  and  120  pounds  of  chlorine  per  acre  the 
average  price  of  the  cured  leaf  was  reduced  seven 
and  eleven  per  cent  below  that  at  the  30  pound 
rate.  Also,  with  rates  above  30  pounds  per  acre 
the  color,  texture,  and  other  characteristics  were 
considered  extremely  undesirable  by  domestic  and 
export  tobacco  companies. 

Similar  research  at  the  Pee  Dee  Experiment 
titation,  Florence,  South  Carolina,  indicates  thai 
chlorine  in  excess  of  30  pounds  per  acre  is  detri- 
mental to  the  physical  and  burning  quality  of 
tobacco.  The  higher  chlorine  rates  produce  a 
more  hygroscopic  tobacco. 

To  help  reduce  excessive  chlorine  in  tobacco, 
the  Agronomy  Department  at  Clemson  is  asking 
the  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  South  Carolina  to 
voluntarily  reduce  the  chlorine  in  both  complete 
and  side-dressing  tobacco  fertilizers,  so  that  it 
does  not  exceed  two  per  cent.  Previously  the 
chlorine  content  in  complete  fertilizers  ranged  up 
to  three  per  cent,  and  in  the  side-dressing  ferti- 
lizers the  chlorine  content  was  as  high  as  five  per 
cent.  The  tobacco  fertilizer  can  very  easily  be 
a  source  of  excessive  chlorine  for  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  chlorine  furnished  in  to- 
bacco fertilizers,  the  chlorine  supplied  to  the  soil 
by  soil  fumigants  must  also  be  considered.  Re- 
search conducted  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity  has   shown   that   additional   chlorine   and/or 
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student  Teaching  In  Vocational  Agriculture 


HUGH  CALDWELL,  Agricultural  Education,  '65 


Why  do  Agricultural  Education  majors  look 
forward  to  their  spring  semester  of  their  senior 
year?  There  are  two  possible  reasons:  first,  it 
is  the  final  semester  in  college  for  many  of  them, 
and  secondly,  and  probably  most  important,  it's 
the  time  they  get  their  first  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 

The  first  eight  weeks  of  the  second  semester 
is  a  block  schedule  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Dur- 
ing this  period  courses  in  Music  Appreciation, 
Health  Education,  and  Agricultural  Education  are 
taken.  During  this  time  students  learn  the  theo- 
ries of  education,  collect  teaching  materials,  and 
make  lesson  plans.  Then  comes  the  eight  weeks 
of  the  real  thing — "Directed  Teaching." 

For  the  actual  teaching  experiences,  the  stu- 
dents divide  up  into  pairs.  Each  pair  goes  to  a 
school  or  training  center  for  their  directed  teach- 
ing. Their  training  in  these  centers  is  supervised 
by  the  local  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher, 
known  as  the  supervisory  teacher,  and  by  the 
Agricultural  Education  staff  at  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. There  are  twenty  training  centers  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  state.  These  schools  are  used 
on  a  rotated  basis  rather  than  used  continuously. 
The  ones  to  be  used  this  year  are:  Conway,  In- 
dianland,  Loris,  McBee,  Pelion,  Pendleton,  Saluda, 
Southside  (Florence),  Wade  Hampton,  and  Wag- 
ner. Other  schools  which  have  been  used  include: 
Allendale,  Bells,  Crescent,  Daniel,  Darlington, 
Fort  Mill,  Hollywood,  Pickens,  and  York. 

The  first  week  of  the  student  teaching  period 
is  largely  one  of  observation,  planning,  and  learn- 
ing the  school,  its  administration  and  some  of  the 
people  of  the  community.  Beginning  with  the 
second  week,  the  student  teachers  usually  take 
definite  responsibilities  with  both  in-school  and 
out-of-school  classes. 

Teaching  assignments  include  various   types 


Alpha  Tau  Alpha  News 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  the  honorary  Agricultural 
Education  fraternity,  held  a  regular  meeting  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March.  The  meeting  agenda 
included  initiation  and  acceptance  of  new  mem- 
bers as  well  as  election  of  new  officers.  All  pros- 
pective members  were  accepted  and  the  new  of- 
ficers for  1965-1966  are: 

President — Steve  Logan;  Vice  President — C.  E. 
Poindexter;  Secretary-Treasurer — Tommy  King; 
Sergeant  at  Arms — David  Coile. 


He:     "Where'd  you  get  that  dress?' 

She:     "Do  you  like  it?" 

He:     "Yeah." 

She:     "It's  really  nothing" 

He:    "That's  why  I  like  it." 


of  classes,  such  as,  classroom,  field,  and  shop. 
Visiting  farm  people,  adults  and  boys,  is  definitely 
a  part  of  the  program.  Much  of  this  is  done  in 
the  afternoon  after  classes  are  over. 

The  purposes  of  these  visits  are  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  in-school  students  as  well 
as  their  parents,  to  learn  the  farmer's  needs,  and 
to  make  farm  surveys.  Evening  classes  are  con- 
ducted also  with  the  young  and  adult  farmers. 

It  is  a  period  in  which  student  teacher  learns 
by  doing.  They  have  the  opportunity  to  observe 
others  teach  and  teach  before  others.  Although 
this  is  a  busy  period,  all  of  the  student  teachers 
enjoy  it,  and  develop  considerable  enthusiasm 
about  teaching. 


FFA 

(Continued  From  Page  2) 

ter  he  returned  he  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the 
activities  of  the  convention. 

On  November  19,  1964,  a  Leadership  Training 
Program  was  presented  by  members  of  the  Clem- 
son FFA  Chapter.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
was  to  help  train  high  school  FFA  officers  in 
their  duties  as  officers.  Also  their  local  chapters 
program  of  work  was  discussed.  Officers  from 
eight  schools  in  Pickens,  Oconee,  and  Anderson 
Counties  attended. 

Wayne  Coward,  Vice  President  of  FFA  chap- 
ter, represented  Clemson  University  at  the  Youth 
Day  Program  held  at  the  State  Fair  in  Columbia. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Jensen  and  Hugh  Caldwell  were 
guests  of  the  Spartanburg  Federation  annual 
Father-Son  banquet  on  February  22,  1965. 

Each  year  the  Collegiate  Chapter  has  its 
annual  banquet  in  the  spring  semester.  This  year 
it  was  held  on  March  11,  1965,  at  the  Southerner 
Restaurant.  There  were  49  members  present  in- 
cluding the  Agricultural  Education  Staff  and  their 
wives.  Dean  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wiley,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Jones.  Dr.  U.  S.  Jones,  Head  of  Agron- 
omy and  Soils  Department  at  Clemson  University 
was  the  guest  speaker.  Each  year  at  this  banquet, 
achievement  awards  are  given  to  the  outstanding 
Junior  and  Senior  in  the  FFA.  Receiving  these 
awards  for  1964-1965  year  were:  Junior  —  Jim 
Barnette,  and  seniors — Al  Berry  and  Hugh  Cald- 
well. 

On  March  2,  1965,  new  officers  for  1965-1966 
were  elected.  These  officers  elected  are:  Pres- 
ident— Jim  Barnette;  1st  Vice  President —  David 
Coile;  2nd  Vice  President— C.  E.  Poindexter;  Sec- 
retary— Steve  Logan;  Treasurer — Thomas  King; 
Reporter—  George  Gore;  and  Sentinel—  Larry 
Smith. 

HUGH  CALDWELL 
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The  Rumen  And  Its  Functions 


GENE  MERRITT,  Dairy  Science,  '66 


As  a  cow  takes  food  into  her  mouth  she 
chews  it  and  compacts  it  into  three  or  four  ounce 
wads  called  boluses.  Upon  the  formation  of  a 
bolus,  it  passes  down  the  esophagus  to  the  rumen. 

The  rumen  is  one  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions   of   a    cow's   digestive    system.      This    com- 


This  animal  with  the  fistula  through  the  rumen  wall 
is  used  at  Clemson  for  di^^estion  studies. 

partment  has  a  capacity  of  approximately  fifty 
gallons,  or  as  much  as  three  hundred  pounds  of 
material.  The  rumen  has  three  main  duties  with 
interrelated  functions. 

The  first  function  of  the  rumen  is  to  act  as 


a  storage  place.  The  rumen  holds  all  the  feed 
taken  in  by  a  cow  when  she  is  fed  or  when  she 
grazes.  After  she  has  finished  feedings  and  is 
resting,  she  regurgitates  the  largest  particles  back 
to  the  mouth,  to  grind  them  more  completely. 

Next,  the  rumen  is  able  to  refine  coarse  food. 
The  rumen  is  made  up  of  muscular  membrane 
covered  with  many  pointed  papillae  and  half 
filled  with  water.  Due  to  the  action  of  these 
forces,  the  feed  is  soaked,  churned  about,  and  re- 
turned to  the  mouth  for  further  mastication. 
Thus,  by  churning,  soaking,  and  rechewing,  the 
particles  are  greatly  reduced  in  size  for  better 
action  of  digestive  juices  and  bacteria. 

The  third  function  of  the  rumen  is  to  provide 
a  place  for  fermentation.  During  the  twelve 
hours  that  the  feed  stays  in  the  rumen,  many  im- 
portant changes  take  place.  These  changes  are 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  bacteria  and  yeast. 
The  temperature,  food,  and  moisture  of  the  rumen 
are  so  combined  as  to  provide  ideal  conditions  for 
growth  and  multiplication  of  these  organisms. 
(Continued  On  Page  18) 


This  photo  shows  a  closeup  of  the  rumen  contents  be- 
ing removed  for  analysis. 


In    the    lab,   the    rumen   contents   are    analized    to    de- 
termine the  digestability  of  the  ration. 
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Pre-Veterinary  Club  News      ^g  Econ  Club  News 


The  spring  semester  is  a  period  when  the 
upperclassmen  in  Pre-Veterinary  Medicine  anx- 
iously await  official  news  of  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  accepted  to  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  This  is  the  time  for  aptitude  tests,  in- 
terviews by  a  team  from  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  and  finally  hoping  for  a  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance from  the  school. 

The  Pre-Veterinary  Club  sponsors  each  year 
a  trip  for  the  upperclassmen  to  the  State  Live- 
stock -  Poultry  Disease  Diagnostic  Laboratory  in 
Columbia.  This  was  a  very  interesting  trip  this 
year.  The  students  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Dr.  Boyd,  Director  of  the  Laboratory,  outline  the 
lab  program  and  then  the  students  were  taken 
on  a  tour  to  see  the  various  functions  performed 
in  the  lab.  On  April  2  the  students  visited  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  for  the  annual  "Open  House."  This 
proved  a  most  valuable  experience  as  it  gave  the 
students  an  insight  into  the  school  and  also  al- 
lowed some  time  to  discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of 
Veterinary  School  with  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents. On  March  23  two  former  Clemson  Pre- 
Veterinary  students  now  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  Vetermary  Medicine  presented  a  very  informa- 
tive talk  at  the  club  meeting.  It  has  been  a  prac- 
tice of  the  club  to  have  some  of  the  former  Clem- 
son students  speak  to  us  each  year.  The  annual 
banquet  is  scheduled  for  April  27. 

All  students  interested  in  Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine  are  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
club. 

DENNIS  B.  VOSO 


PARTNERS 
IN  AGRICULTURE! 

For  50  years,  we  have  been  partners  with  Clem- 
son in  providing  better  feeds  and  feeding  pro- 
grams for  the  farms  of  South  Carolina.  .  . 

To  Clemson  men  of  today,  we  say:  We  hope 
to  serve  those  of  you  who  will  manage  the 
South  Carolina  livestock  and  poultry  farms  of 
tomorrow! 


Spartan  Grain 
8c  Mill  Company 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
NEWBERRY,  S.  C. 


This  semester,  the  Agricultural  Economics 
Club  has  been  very  active,  not  only  in  Club  busi- 
ness, but  also  in  the  area  of  speakers  at  our  meet- 
ings. Agricultural  Economists,  Dr.  L.  E.  Talbert 
and  Mr.  D.  E.  Crawford  spoke  to  us  on  the  im- 
portance of  Economics  in  Agriculture.  Fellow 
Club  member  Gene  Dukes  gave  us  chosen  ex- 
cerpts from  a  speech  he  gave  at  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association  public  speaking  con- 
test,  Purdue   University,   Lafayette,    Indiana. 

At  our  meeting  on  the  10th  of  March,  Amer- 
ican Farm  Economic  Association  certificates  were 
given  to  all  members.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  Club  has  offered  a  membership  certificate 
of  any  kind. 

At  one  of  our  bi-weekly  meetings,  the  mem- 
bers voted  on,  and  passed,  a  motion  to  have  a 
candy  sale.  The  candy  was  distributed  among 
the  members,  who  have  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  selling  it.  At  the  completion  of  the  sale,  the 
club  will  have  realized  a  profit  of  $53.00.  The 
candy  sold  so  well  that  Club  President  Marshall 
Dantzler  is  considering  another   sale. 

All  activities  of  the  Ag.  Econ.  Club  for  the 
remainder  of  the  semester  will  be  directed  toward 
the  publication  of  its  annual  brochure  recognizing 
its  seniors  and  graduate  students,  and  its  Annual 
Student-Faculty  Banquet  held  on  the  Friday  night 
of  Junior-Senior  dance  weekend.  The  purpose 
of  this  banquet  is  to  promote  good  relations  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  faculty.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Club  and  their  dates  are  looking  for- 
ward to  an  enjoyable  evening  with  the  faculty 
and  their  wives.  FRANCIS  L.  KAPP 


Investor-owned  SCEGCO  maintains  an 
Agricultural  Development  Department 
composed  of  college-trained  Agricul- 
tural Engineers.  This  is  one  of  its 
"friendly"  services  for  better  living, 
and,  in  this  case,  better  farming,  too. 


ELEVEN 


ALVIN    NELSON    BERRY 

Al  Berry,  an  Agricultural  Education  major,  is 
trom  Ward,  South  Carolina.  He  attended  Saluda 
High  School  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Beta 
Club  and  played  football  and  basketball.  He  at- 
tended Furman  University  for  one  year  and 
played  football  there.  At  Clemson  Al  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Pershing  Rifles  and  the  FFA  of 
which  he  served  as  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of 
the  FFA  Calendar  Committee.  He  was  also 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Alpha  Tau  Alpha 
and  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternities.  He  has  maintained 
a  cumulative  GPR  of  2.7.  Al  is  doing  his  practice 
leaching  this  semester  at  Wagener. 


DANIEL  DAVID  BOZARD 

Dan  Bozard  is  a  native  of  Orangeburg  and  a 
graduate  of  Orangeburg  High  School.  He  is  an 
Animal  Science  major.  While  in  high  school  he 
was  quite  active  in  his  local  and  county  4-H  Clubs 
and  won  a  trip  to  Chicago.  At  Clemson,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Block  &  Bridle  Club  for 
four  years,  has  served  as  its  secretary  and  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  President.  He  is  also  serving 
as  Vice-President  of  the  4-H  Club  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Ag  Council.  He  participated  on  both 
the  livestock  and  meats  judging  team.  Dan  has 
maintained  a  2.33  cumulative  GPR  and  was  elect- 
ed to  membership  in  the  Blue  Key  National  Honor 
Fraternity. 


LOREN  JOHN   BROGDON 

Loren  Brogdon,  a  Horticulture  major,  is  a 
native  of  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey.  As  a  fresh- 
man he  received  the  Danforth  Freshman  Award. 
He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Phi  Kappa  Phi, 
Clemson  Glee  Club,  Arnold  Air  Society  and  Scab- 
bard and  Blade.  He  has  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Horticulture  Club  and  is  presently  serving  as 
Scribe  of  Alpha  Zeta.  Loren  has  maintained  a 
3.3  cumulative  GPR  and  was  designated  a  Distin- 
guished Air  Force  ROTC  Cadet. 
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This  group  of  seniors  was  selected  by  i  (Af 
two  members  who  were  nominoted  by  lent 
practice  teaching.  Every  member  of  t  s  w 
based   on   leadership,   character,   persom  lip 


MRS.    LINDA  JONES   MA 

Linda    Marganian   is    a   nativflaii 
Hills,    California.      Before    enteri 
her  sophomore  year,  she  had  tak 
Fernando   Valley   State  College  £ 
Young  University.     She  will  get 
in  Biology  this  May  and  at  the 
complete  requirements  in  educat 
ing  certificate.     She  has  worked 
assistant  for    the  past  two  years  a 
secretary   of   the   Biology   Club 
work  and  school  she  keeps  house 
husband  and  is  active  in  the  Pres   t{ 
Choir.   Linda  has  maintained  a  cul 
of  3.88  and  plans  to  work  towarc 
gree  in  Zoology  next  year. 
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IT  HUGH  CALDWELL 

well,  an  Agricultural  Education 
igs  Creek,  South  Carolina,  gradu- 
ksburg  High  School.  In  high 
juite  active  in  FFA  and  served  as 
ent.     Hugh   has     been     an    active 

ollegiate  FFA  Chapter  and  served 
ring  his  senior  year.  He  has  been 
bership  in  Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  Phi 

Alpha  Zeta,  and  is  a  member  of 
.  He  received  the  FFA  Achieve- 
;  a  junior.  Hugh  has  maintained 
PR  of  3.2.  He  is  doing  his  practice 
ida  High  School. 


JOE  FRANKLIN  SHEALY 

Joe  Shealy  is  a  native  of  Saluda,  South  Caro- 
lina and  graduated  from  Saluda  High  School.  He 
served  several  years  in  the  U.  S.  Marines  before 
enrolling  at  Clemson  in  Forestry.  His  freshman 
year  he  received  the  Carolina  Ginners  Association 
Scholarship.  Joe  has  served  as  a  Hall  Supervisor 
for  two  years.  He  is  a  member  of  Gamma  Sigma 
Delta  and  is  presently  the  President  of  the  For- 
estry Club.  He  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta  and 
is  serving  as  treasurer.  He  is  also  Reporter  of 
the  Ag  Council.  Joe  has  maintained  a  cumulative 
GPR  of  3.32. 
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GRARIAN  staff  with  the  exception  of 
ments  and  two  who  were  away  doing 
ss  was  considered.  The  selection  was 
ship    and    extra-curricular    activities. 
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SHULER  HBLLER  HOUCK 

Shuler  Houck,  a  Dairy  Science  major  from 
Cameron,  South  Carolina,  is  specializing  in  the 
Production  option.  He  received  the  Ralston  Pur- 
ina Scholarship  for  1964-65.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Lutheran  Student  Association,  Alpha  Zeta, 
and  the  Ag  Council.  He  has  served  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Dairy  Club  and  Business  Man- 
ager of  THE  AGRARIAN.  In  addition  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Dairy  Cattle  and  Dairy  Products 
Judging  teams.  Shuler  is  married  to  the  former 
Olivia  Heape  of  Fort  Motte,  and  has  maintained 
a  cumulative  GPR  of  3.0.  He  was  recently  elected 
to  membership  in  Gamma  Sigma  Delta. 


JAMES  CARLYLE  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

Jimmy  Williams,  a  Dairy  Science  major,  is 
from  Norway,  S.  C.  He  received  the  Gamma 
Sigma  Delta  Sophomore  Award,  the  Danforth 
Award  for  Agricultural  Seniors  and  the  Borden 
Agricultural  Scholarship  Award.  He  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  Tiger  Brother- 
hood and  the  Blue  Key  Fraternity  of  which  he 
is  Secretary-Treasurer.  He  has  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dairy  Club,  Chairman  of  the  Ag 
Council,  Chancellor  of  Alpha  Zeta,  and  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  The  AGRARIAN.  Jimmy  is  a  member 
of  the  Clemson  Aero  Club,  is  listed  in  both  the 
1963-64  and  1964-65  Who's  Who  in  American  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges,  and  is  also  serving  as 
President  of  the  National  Student  Branch  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association.  He  has 
maintained  a  cumulative  GPR  of  3.62. 


EXCESS  CHLORINE 

(Continued  From  Page  8) 

bromine  is  added  to  the  soil  in  most  of  the  fumi- 
gants  applied  to  control  nematodes.  While  the 
effect  of  these  nematodes  on  the  chlorine  content 
of  the  leaves  will  vary  quite  widely,  a  reasonable 
estimate  is  that  in  many  situations  and  with 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  it  will  amount  to  the 
equivalent  of  20  lbs.  of  chlorine  per  acre.  Thus, 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  applied  even  at  minimum 
rates  of  fertilizer  for  tobacco  may  exceed  the  rec- 
ommended level,  and  at  the  higher  rates  of  ferti- 
lizer which  are  frequently  applied,  it  may  be  sev- 
eral times  more  than  is  considered  advisable.  As 
an  example,  the  application  of  900  pounds  of  4-8-12 
plus  200  pounds  8-0-24  to  fumigated  soils  probably 
supply  the  equivalent  of  about  fifty  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer chlorine.  Under  present  fertilizer  applica- 
tions by  tobacco  growers,  the  rate  of  chlorine 
probably  exceeds  sixty  pounds  per  acre  on  most 
fumigated  soils. 

In  fertilizer,  the  demand  for  high  rates  of 
potassium,  which  gives  good-burning  quality  to 
the  leaf,  along  with  the  chlorine  restriction  has 
necessitated  that  a  large  part  of  the  potassium  in 
tobacco  fertilizers  be  obtained  from  potassium 
sulfate  and  potassium-magnesium  sulfates.  Both 
of  these  materials  contain  considerable  sulfur,  as 
do  ordinary  superphosphate  and  ammonium  sul- 
fate, which  are  used  in  fertilizer  formulations. 
The  sulfur  content  of  current  mixtures  used  for 
fertilizing  flue-cured  tobacco  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent  803,  equivalent,  and  the  rates  ap- 
plied to  a  given  crop  are  frequently  equivalent 
to  three-hundred  to  five-hundred  pounds  of  803 
per  acre.  Research  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity has  shown  that  sulfur  equivalent  to  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  803 
is  generally  sufficient,  with  the  higher  rates  being 
associated  with  a  slower  burning,  denser  tobacco. 

Taking  sulfur  and  chlorine  into  consideration 
potassium  nitrate  is  of  considerable  interest  as 
a  material  for  flue-cured  tobacco.  A  distinctive 
feature  of  potassium  nitrate,  besides  being  a 
source  of  potassium,  is  the  very  low  content  of 
chlorine  and  sulfur.  8ince  soil  funigants  used  for 
the  control  of  nematodes  reduce  the  rate  of  con- 
version of  ammonium  to  nitrate  nitrogen,  potas- 
sium nitrate  supplies  the  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate 
form.  It  is  now  recommended  that  fertilizers  for 
flue-cured  tobacco  contain  at  least  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  form  because 
of  the  soil  fumigants  that  are  widely  used. 

Tobacco  growers  in  8outh  Carolina  should 
carefully  analyze  their  fumigation  and  fertiliza- 
tion programs  to  attempt  to  hold  the  application 
of  total  chlorine  on  the  tobacco  crop  to  a  minimum 
for  high  quality  tobacco. 


Poultry  Science  Club  News 

At  the  first  March  meeting,  the  Club  decided 
to  invite  Mr.  Stan  Marshall  of  Marshall's  Poultry 
Farm  to  speak  at  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Marshall 
accepted  the  Club's  invitation  and  spoke  to  the 
group  on  March  22.  He  made  a  very  informative 
talk  on  "The  Opportunities  of  a  Poultry  Science 
Graduate." 

The  Club  is  planning  to  make  a  weekend  trip 
to  visit  various  poultry  installations  throughout 
the  state.  Both  broiler  and  egg  producing  areas 
will  be  visited.  The  group  intends  to  make  on- 
the-farm  tours  as  well  as  seeing  the  processing 
plants  used  in  poultry  production.  Such  a  trip 
should  enable  the  students  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  all  aspects  of  the  poultry  industry. 


Here's  a  household  hint  on  how  to  tell  wheth- 
er or  not  your  goldfish  is  a  boy  or  girl.  "To  the 
H20  add  1/2  ounce  of  H2S04.  If  he  comes  float- 
ing to  the  top,  he's  a  boy.  If  she  comes  floating 
to  the  top,  she's  a  girl. 


A  city  girl  telling  friends  about  her  brother- 
in-law's  farm  said,  "It's  one  of  these  experimental 
farms  where  the  cows  have  calves  without  any 
bulls  around.     They  call  it  artificial  inspiration." 


Worth  Keeping  in  Mind  — 
Duke  Power's  Free 
Agrlculfurai  Advisory  Services 

•  Chick  brooding  •  Crop  drying  •  Farm  shop 
installations  •  Feed  processing  •  Frost  pro- 
tection of  piping  •  Heating  for  farm  buildings; 
farm  homes;  hot  houses;  plant  beds  •  Lighting 
for  poultry  houses,  farm  buildings;  green  houses 

•  Outdoor  lighting  •  Materials  handling,  in- 
cluding conveyors,  augers,  elevators  •  Pig 
brooding      •  Silo    unloaders      •  Water   systems 

•  Water  warming  •  Interior  and  exterior  wir- 
ing,   including  center-pole  metering 

Details  on  these  and  other  services,  designed  to 
help  you  live  and  farm  better  electrically,  are 
available  at  any  Duke  Power  office. 
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Serving  over  273,000  rural  customers 
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A  DREAM 

(Continued  From  Page  3) 
cated  in  the  close  proximity  of  the  existing  green- 
house  and   other   plant   growing   structures   is   a 
lecture  area  which  will  be  shaded  by  pines  and 
surrounded  by  beautifully  blooming  shrubs. 

As  far  as  fruits  and  vegetables  are  concerned, 
a  section  has  been  designated  to  contain  various 
species  and  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  including  commonly  known  and  unusual 
types.  The  herbaceous  material  has  been  laid 
out  in  a  semi-formal  design  interlaced  with  walks 
and  surrounded  by  fruiting  shrub  species. 

Featured  across  the  pond,  which  is  inhabited 
by  a  flock  of  ducks  for  public  interest,  is  a  Japa- 


Main   section   including   lecture   area,   growing   structure 
and  main  parking  lot 

Dairy  Club  News 

The  Clemson  University  Chapter  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association  began  its 
spring  activities  with  the  election  of  officers.  The 
new  officers  are  as  follows: 

President— Gene  "Knott"  Merritt;  V.  Pres.  — 
Jimmy  Busby;  Sec.-Treas. — Arthur  R.  Nichols. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  February 
9,  1965,  in  the  student  center  with  Jimmy  Wil- 
liams and  Gene  Merritt  giving  reports  on  the 
Southern  Regional  convention  which  was  held  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  Nick  Baskin  was  elected  2nd  Vice- 
President  of  the  Southern  Region  at  this  conven- 
tion. 

Jimmy  Williams,  president  of  the  National 
Student  Branch  of  ASDA,  and  member  of  the 
Clemson  University  chapter,  has  made  plans  to 
present  each  member  with  certificates  and  mem- 
bership cards  at  the  annual  Awards  Banuet  which 
is  to  be  held  April  27,  1965. 

The  Dairy  Science  Club  has  enjoyed  many  in- 
teresting and  informative  speakers  at  each  of  the 
meetings.  The  members  are  making  future  plans 
for  a  work  project  and  candy  sale  to  earn  money 
for  the  club.  These  funds  are  necessary  so  that 
the  Clemson  University  chapter  of  ADSA  will  be 
well  represented  at  regional  and  national  conven- 
tions. The  Dairy  Club  has  also  catered  to  frater- 
nity luncheons  held  in  the  Food  Industries  Build- 
ing. We  the  members  of  the  Clemson  University 
chapter  of  ADSA  are  interested  in  making  our 
University  better  known  in  the  nation  through 
this  organization. 


Lake  and  tea  house  area 

nese  -  style  tea  house  to  add  a  touch  of  the  Orient 
to  the  atmosphere.  A  collection  of  bamboo  has 
been  placed  in  this  area  which  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
typical  Japanese  fashion.  A  small  bamboo  bridge 
will  span  a  narrow  segment  of  the  pond  which 
will  be  enveloped  by  iris  and  azaleas  planted 
along  its  banks.  Cypress  trees  planted  in  the  edge 
of  the  pond  will  add  to  its  reflective  beauty. 

Surrounding  the  pond  is  a  stand  of  pines  un- 
derplanted  with  camellias,  azaleas  and  rhodo- 
dendrons with  a  series  of  trails  winding  through- 
out this  segment.  Also  included  under  these  pines 
are  hardwood  trees  including  dogwood,  sourwood, 
redbud  and  sweet  gum  —  chosen  for  their  fall 
colors. 

In  conclusion,  the  ball  is  now  rolling  and  the 
"Ornamental  Grounds"  are  rapidly  being  devel- 
oped. We  in  the  field  of  horticulture  are  proud 
of  our  profession  and  we  are  proud  to  play  the 
important  role  in  the  beautification  of  America. 
We  hope  that  as  these  grounds  are  developed  the 
residents  of  South  Carolina  will  come  to  enjoy  the 
area  and,  in  so  doing,  acquire  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion for  Horticulture. 

Biological  Science  Club 

This  article  is  for  the  reading  of  non-mem- 
bers. This  article  is  to  point  out  what  you  have 
missed,  because  you  did  not  join  the  Biological 
Science  Club. 

Non-members,  you  have  missed  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  factual  talks  about  snakes. 
This  was  a  very  informative  program  presented 
by  a  non-professional  herpetologist,  Mac  Shealy. 
In  addition,  you  have  missed  a  lecture  dealing 
with  Egyptian  Agriculture,  which  was  also  ac- 
companied by  an  entertaining  film.  A  very  spe- 
cial lecture  and  movie  about  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Corp  in  Nepal  was  also  missed  by  non- 
members. 

Besides  these  interesting  topics  we  have  also 
had  many  revealing  movies  and  discussions  deal- 
ing with  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  man. 

We  anticipate  programs  dealing  with  more 
and  more  interesting  and  very  educational  topics. 

We  extend  a  challenge  to  all  non-members: 
Are  you  man  enough  to  try  it? 

Jim  Griffin 


FIFTEEN 


Poultry  Meat  And  Eggs  Are  More  Than  A  Bargain 

NELSON  E.  McLOUGHLIN,  Poultry  Science,  '65 


The  food  industry  has  in  the  past  few  years 
made  tremendous  strides  in  building  particular 
types  of  foods  for  the  consuming  public.  Why 
should  we  consider  poultry  meats  as  a  substitute 
for  other  meats?  In  addition  to  convenience  and 
appearance  factors  in  a  meat  product,  we  logically 
eat  for  the  nutritional  value.  Because  of  the 
high  nutritional  value  of  poultry  meat,  it  is  one  of 
our  most  useful  food  items.  In  general  composi- 
tion, poultry  meat  closely  follows  figures  for  beef 
or  lean  pork.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  much 
emphasis  placed  on  the  fat  content  of  the  diet. 
In  addition,  we  hear  a  considerable  amount  about 
the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  fats.  Chicken  fat 
from  birds  fed  the  usual  commercial  diets  will 
usually  fall  about  halfway  between  beef  fat  and 
corn  oil  products  with  regards  to  degree  of  sat- 
uration. 

With  respect  to  amino  acids,  poultry  meat 
has  been  found  to  be  extremely  rich  in  lysine 
which  is  a  limiting  amino  acid  in  many  of  our 
vegetable  proteins.  Because  of  the  high  nutri- 
tional value  and  particularly  because  of  possibili- 
ties with  regard  to  low  fat  and  presence  of  un- 
saturated fat  in  poultry  meat,  they  can  be  used 
in  many  places  in  the  diet  where  usual  animal 
products  would  not  fit  as  well.  For  these  reasons 
newer,  more  convenient  poultry  meat  products 
are  being  offered  to  the  American  consuming 
public. 

Let  us  consider  eggs  also  at  this  point.    Eggs 
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are  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  versatile  of  our 
food  products.  They  are  used  in  appetizers,  en- 
trees, beverages,  and  desserts.  They  are  used  in 
warm  foods,  chilled  foods,  and  frozen  foods.  They 
are  available  as  shell  eggs,  liquid  eggs,  frozen 
eggs,  and  dried  eggs.  They  are  used  for  hundreds 
of  purposes  as  in  soups,  custards,  sauces,  breads, 
meats,  mayonnaise,  candies,  ice  creams,  noodles, 
flavoring,  and  such  non-food  uses  as  adhesives, 
leather   industries,   and   many   others. 

Seeing  the  importance  of  poultry  products 
in  the  Am^erican  diet,  let  us  consider  these  prod- 
ucts as  bargains  to  the  consumers.  Poultry  meat 
and  eggs  have  been  introduced  and  promoted  to 
fit  the  real  consumer  need  and  to  fit  into  all 
economy  sectors  of  the  consuming  population. 
Bargains  come  to  the  consumers  as  lower  prices. 
Lower  prices  are  due  to  increased  specialization 
and  production  technology  within  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. Bargains  are  hard  to  measure,  however, 
in  terms  of  money.  Convenience  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  meals,  nutrition  received  from  the  prod- 
uct, satisfaction  with  the  product,  and  time  saved 
are  just  a  few  of  the  "bargains"  the  consumer 
may  receive. 

Today,  about  37''  of  the  food  consumed  in 
the  nation  is  professionally  prepared  and  served. 
There  has  been  a  21'/(  increase  within  the  past  20 
years.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  such  as 
increased  travel  for  business  and  pleasure,  in- 
creased school  feeding,  rapid  rise  in  incomes,  and 
longer  livability  that  has  created  a  large,  almost 
exclusive  "eating  out"  class  of  people  that  repre- 
sents today  more  than  10' ^  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

Poultry  products  fit  into  the  consumption  pic- 
ture quite  well  as  a  low  price,  quality  foodstuff. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  new  forms  of 
poultry  meat  and  eggs  are  put  on  the  market. 
These  include  frozen  omelets,  frozen  egg  sand- 
wiches, instant  dry  egg  nog,  pickled  eggs,  junior 
baby  foods,  aerosol  egg  foam,  egg  chiffon  pie, 
"Warm  "N  Serv^e"  chicken,  and  many  others. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  population, 
poultry  meat  and  eggs  will  enter  into  the  popula- 
tion's diet  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  the  future. 


Do  you  know  we've  had  news  censorship  ever 
since  Adam  and  Eve?  Or  do  you  really  believe 
Eve  tempted  Adam  with  an  apple? 


"Do  you  know  why  traffic  lights  turn  red?" 

"No,  why  do  they?" 

"You'd  turn  red,  too,  if  you  had  to  stop  and 
go  in  the  middle  of  the  street." 


A  kiss  is  a  mouthful  of  nothing  that  tastes 
like  heaven  and  sounds  like  a  cow  pulling  her 
foot  out  of  deep  mud. 


SIXTEEN 


AGRICULTURE 

(Continued  From  Page  4) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
agrarian  discontent  gave  rise  to  the  movement 
to  dispel  corruption  from  our  government.  Dur- 
ing this  so  called  "Progressive  Era,"  which  ex- 
tended to  the  first  World  War,  several  movements 
born  on  the  farm  were  incorporated  into  legisla- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  notable  of  these  move- 
ments were  the  direct  election  of  United  States 
senators,  a  national  income  tax,  a  tariff  revision, 
and  programs  aimed  at  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  past  is  given  to  show 
that  the  farmer  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
building  of  the  great  America  we  know  today. 
Agriculture's  past  record  is  one  of  progress  and 
satisfaction,  but  today  the  farmer  is  faced  with  a 
new  and  more  challenging  situation  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  farm  population  today  makes  up  less 
than  8  percent  of  our  total  population,  and  experts 
are  predicting  that  our  population  will  reach  225 
million  by  1975.  With  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion continuing  to  decrease  it  will  take  a  renewed 
and  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  everyone  con- 
nected with  agriculture  to  furnish  these  future 
Americans  with  the  food,  clothing,  and  other  ag- 
ricultural products  that  will  be  demanded. 

Agricultural  research  must  continue  to  ex- 
plore and  investigate  ways  of  making  production 
and  marketing  even  more  efficient;  not  only  will 
a  large  quantity  of  agricultural  products  be  need- 
ed, but  the  quality  of  these  products  must  con- 
form with  our  ever  increasing  level  of  living. 

The  American  farmer,  a  manager  of  a  com- 
plete business,  must  strive  to  improve  his  ability 
as  an  entrepreneur.  He  must  always  be  conscious 
of  new  techniques  that  are  being  developed  and 
of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  around  him. 
His  farming  program  should  be  flexible  to  allow 
him  to  make  changes  and  adjustments  with  a  min- 
imum of  expense  and  time. 

The  farmer  must  realize  that  he  is  dealing 
in  a  world  of  specialization  and  big  business,  and 
he  must  seek  ways  to  deal  on  favorable  terms 
with  these  operations.  The  farmer  of  tomorrow 
will  have  to  know  how  and  when  to  use  credit. 
He  will  have  to  know  when  to  specialize  and 
when  to  diversify  his  farming  operation  in  order 
to  operate  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

The  shifting  of  the  population  from  rural 
areas  to  urban  areas,  and,  subsequently,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  Baker  versus  Carr^  which 
decreed  that  states  would  have  to  realign  their 
political  districts  so  that  rural  and  urban  repre- 
sentation in  government  would  be  equal,  has  put 
the  farmer  in  a  new  political  situation.  Agricul- 
tural voices  in  our  state  and  national  govern- 
ments will  be  fewer  in  the  future.  Some  of  the 
key  positions  now  maintained  by  leaders  of  ag- 
ricultural interests  probably  will  be  manned  by 
urbanites  in  the  near  future.  If  the  farmer  is  to 
maintain  a  strong  voice  in  our  future  political 
decisions,  then  farm  leaders  will  have  to  be  clear 
and  concise   in   the   analysis   of  rural  problems, 


Whither  Now? 

"The  average  age  of  the  world's  great  civili- 
zations has  been  200  years.  These  nations  pro- 
gressed through  this  sequence: 

From   Bondage   to   Spiritual   Freedom 

From  Spiritual  Freedom  to  great  Courage 

From  Courage  to  Liberty 

From  Liberty  to  Abundance 

From  Abundance  to  Selfishness 

From  Selfishness  to  Complacency 

From  Complacency  to  Apathy 

From  Apathy  to  Dependency 

From  Dependency  back  again  into  Bondage 

In  thirteen  years  our  United  States  will  be 
200  years  old.  Can  you  define  our  status  today? 
Where  will  you  be  tomorrow?" 


conscious  of  developments  in  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas,  and  continuously  searching  for  ways  to 
strengthen  the  farmers'  economic  position  and, 
simultaneously,  the  economic  position  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

The  future  probably  will  place  even  more 
and  tougher  obstacles  in  the  farmers'  path,  but 
if  the  past  is  any  indication,  and  I  think  that  it  is, 
the  farmer  will  find  some  way  to  dissolve  the 
obstacles  and  continue  to  do  his  part  in  building 
America. 
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SEVENTEEN 


Agronomy  Club  News 

The  Clemson  Agronomy  Club  has  kicked  off 
the  new  year  with  the  usual  election  of  officers. 
They  are:  President — Tommy  Cordray,  Allen- 
dale; Vice-President  —  Jimmy  Vaigneur,  Ridge- 
land;  Recording  Secretary  —  Tommy  Hardaway, 
Dillon;  Treasurer — David  Ledbetter,  Williamston; 
Corresponding  Secretary — George  Bryan,  Allen- 
dale. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Boling  has  been  chosen  by  the  club 
to  be  our  new  Junior  Advisor,  serving  with  Dr. 
C.  E.  Bardsley,  who  moved  to  Senior  Advisor. 

A  full  slate  of  activities  has  been  planned 
including  work  projects  for  raising  money  as  well 
as  entertainment  for  the  club.  Activities  include 
an  Exchange  Day  with  the  University  of  Georgia 
Agronomy  Club,  at  which  tim'^  the  Clemson  Club 
will  visit  the  Georgia  campu-.  with  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  ideas  and  information  concerning 
club  activities. 

The  Clemson  Club  is  planning  to  visit  a  cop- 
per mine  in  Tennessee  which  will  be  both  enter- 
taining  and   informative. 

Our  annual  Awards  Day  Banquet  will  be 
given  in  honor  of  the  graduating  seniors.  This 
will  consist  of  a  steak  supper  at  which  the  club 
members  will  bring  guests,  and  at  this  time  schol- 
arships and  awards  will  be  presented  to  outstand- 
ing agronomy  students. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  most  successful 


year  with  our  increased  membership  and  full 
participation  in  our  activities  by  all  of  our  mem- 
bers. 

GEORGE  E.  BRYAN,  JR. 


COKER  VARIETIES  FOR  1965 

HYBRID   CORN 

Yellow  —  Coker  71 

.  .  .  Coker  67 

White  —  Coker  91 

.  .  .  Coker  81  1    ...  Coker  81 1 A 

COTTON 

Coker  Carolina  Queen  —  Certified                            | 

Coker  100 

-A 

TOBAS.CO 

SOYBEANS 

Coker  298  —  NEW! 

Coker  319 

Coker    1 1 1 

Coker  187  —  Hicks 

Coker  80-F 

Coker  187 

Coker    156 

Coker  47-27 

Coker  Hampton 
Coker  Hampton  266 
Coker  Stuart 

OATS 

^^^^ 

Coker  Moregrain 
,                  Coker  Suregroin 
1                 Coker  Victorgrain  48-93 

WHEAT 

Coker  61-19 

coker's 

^J^']M:iH'. 

k     .BLOOa     i 

^v^Qpr 

^^ 

Coker  Hodden 

THE  RUMEN 

(Continued  From  Page  12) 

These  organisms  in  themselves  have  three  main 
duties. 

The  first  function  of  the  organisms  is  to  se- 
crete enzymes  which  soften  and  disintegrate 
rough  feeds  and  bread  down  to  starches  and  cellu- 
lose. This  action  of  the  organisms  on  cellulose 
produces  organic  acids,  the  final  aim  in  digestion 
when  the  material  is  not  too  mature  having  a  high 
lignin  content.  These  organic  acids,  mainly 
acidic,  propionic,  and  butyric  are  absorbed 
through  the  rumen  wall  directly  into  the  blood 
stream. 

Secondly,  the  organisms  build  complete  pro- 
teins. The  bacteria  and  yeast  may  thrive  on  non- 
protein, nitrogen-containing  substances.  Thus, 
they  build  protein  from  non-protein  substances, 
and  when  they  die  they  are  digested  by  the  cow 
as  a  source  of  protein.  Since  much  of  the  dietary 
protein  is  broken  down,  assimilated,  and  resyn- 
thesized  into  bacterial  protein,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  the  same  quality  of  protein  as  is  neces- 
sary for  monogastrics. 

The  third  function  of  the  rumen  organisms 
is  to  produce  various  B-complex  vitamins.  The 
dairy  cow  need  not  be  fed  these  B-complex  vita- 
mins as  such  since  the  organisms  in  the  rumen 
can  manufacture  them.  In  the  digestive  system 
of  the  cow,  she  is  able  to  absorb  the  vitamins 
from  the  bacteria  into  her  blood  stream  which  are 
then  available  for  body  processess  or  for  inclusion 
in  the  milk. 

In  the  fermentation  process,  large  amounts  of 
gases  are  produced.  If  the  cow  is  not  able  to  pass 
off  the  gases  by  the  reflex  action  belching,  bloat- 
ing occurs. 

Thus,  we  can  see  since  that  portions  of  the 
feed  are  digested  and  the  remaining  feed  is  pre- 
pared for  further  digestion  in  the  rumen.  Hence, 
any  way  that  we  might  aid  the  rumen  by  feeding 
correct  feeds,  we  can  speed  up  the  work  of  the 
rumen  and  have  healthier  cows  with  a  higher  ra- 
tio of  feed  conversion  to  milk.  This,  then,  log- 
ically gives  us  the  reason  for  large  warranted 
amounts  of  rumen  research  being  carried  on. 


Modern  art:     A  scared  Guernsey  cow   backed 
up  against  a  canvass. 


EIGHTEEN 


The  Backbone  Of  Agriculture 

JIMMY  WIGGINS,  Agricultural  Engineering,  '66 


Mechanization  of  agriculture  has  had  two 
main  objectives  throughout  time:  1)  to  increase 
the  productivity  per  worker,  2)  to  change  the 
character  of  farm  work,  making  it  less  arduous 
and  more  attractive. 

As  a  power  unit,  man  physically  is  very  in- 
effective and  inefficient.  He  is  capable  of  ap- 
proximately 0.1  hp.  of  continuous  output. 

Because  of  man's  ineffectiveness  and  ineffi- 
ciency agricultural  engineers  have  been  faced 
with  the  problem  of  substituting  machines  for 
men.  Some  might  argue  that  this  mechanization 
has  been  part  of  the  cause  for  widespread  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  today.  But,  with- 
out these  modern  methods  which  have  replaced 
many  field  workers  one  man  would  still  be  pro- 
ducing only  enough  food  to  support  4V2  people  as 
he  did  100  years  ago.  Today,  thanks  to  modern 
machines,  implements,  and  fuels,  one  man  can 
produce  on  the  average  enough  for  approximately 
25  people. 

The  word  tractor  has  been  attributed  to  vari- 
ous sources,  but  according  to  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary the  word  was  used  in  1856  in  Great  Britain 
as  a  synonym  for  traction  engine.  The  term 
tractor  appears  in  an  1890  U  .S.  patent  for  a  truck- 
laying  steam  traction  engine. 

The  early  steam  engines  were  stationary  en- 
gines which  produced  only  belt  power  and  had  to 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  behind  mules  or 
oxen.  Obviously  the  next  step  was  to  convert 
the  stationary  engines  into  self-propelled  ones. 
Successful  steam  plows  were  developed  in  the 
decade  of  the  1850's  and  continuous  development 
occurred  during  the  next  50  years. 

The  first  tractors  were  plagued  with  many 
problems,  but  one  of  the  foremost  concerned 
traction.  Attempts  to  solve  this  problem  failed 
when  inventors  tried  making  the  wheels  and 
wheel  base  extremely  large.  One  big-wheeled 
tractor  in  1900  had  two  wood  covered  drive 
wheels,  each  15  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  whole  rig  weighed  41  tons. 

The  need  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired to  operate  a  steam  engine  stimulated  early 
attempts  to  develop  a  gasoline  engine.  As  farms 
grew  larger  so  did  gasoline  engines.  The  tractors 
grew  also.  In  1925,  there  were  only  549,000  trac- 
tors in  the  U.  S.     In  1961,  there  were  4,720,000. 

While  early  engine  designers  had  to  compro- 
mise on  designs  to  permit  operation  on  distillate 
or  gasoline  fuels,  today's  designers  can  concen- 
trate on  securing  the  most  efficient  engine  design 
specifically  for  one  of  three  commercially  avail- 
able fuels  —  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  or  liquid 
petroleum  gas  (LPG).  The  durability  and  versa- 
tility of  modern  tractor  engines  has  been  influ- 
enced by  such  factors  as:  design  and  placement 
of  air  cleaners,  improvements  in  combustion 
chambers  design,  widespread  use  of  exhaust  valve 
rotators,  chrome  plated  piston  rings,  improved 
cylinder  blocks,  valves,  and  bearings.  The  qual- 
ity of  modern  gasoline  has  also  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  improvement  of  engines  and  their 


designs.  Gasoline  antiknock  properties  have 
been  increased  thus  increasing  the  total  perform- 
ance of  gasoline  engines. 

In  the  last  several  years  the  compression  ra- 
tios of  tractors  have  increased  with  an  increase 
in  horsepower  and  rpm's.  The  reason  for  tractor 
engine  compression  ratios  being  less  than  auto- 
mobile compression  ratios  is  that  a  typical  pas- 
senger car  will  product  its  maximum  horsepower 
at  about  4600  rpm's,  and  with  automatic  trans- 
mission cannot  operate  at  full  load  at  speeds  much 
lower  than  1600  rpm's.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
typical  gasoline  tractor  engine  is  governed  at 
some  top  speed  (e.g.,  2000  rpm),  and  often  oper- 
ates at  full  load  at  lower  speeds.  Since  the  octane 
number  reuirements  usually  are  highest  during 
full-throttle  operations  at  low  speeds — a  condition 
that  is  eliminated  in  most  passenger  cars — the 
compression  ratios  of  tractor  engines  are  some- 
what lower  than  the  compression  ratios  in  auto- 
mobiles designed  to  operate  on  the  same  type 
gasoline.  The  performance  of  a  gasoline  engine 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  antiknock  quality  of 
the  fuel  used  in  it — and  how  effectively  the  en- 
gine utilizes  this  quality.  Gasoline  tractors  are 
usually  designed  to  operate  on  the  average  reg- 
ular grade  gasoline  available  at  that  time.  An 
advance  in  the  ignition  timing  of  four  degrees  in- 
creases the  antiknock  quality  by  approximately 
six  numbers. 

Gasoline  antiknock  quality  is  given  as  a 
whole  number  between  0  and  100.  The  number 
is  actually  the  percentage  of  two  test  fuels  com- 
bined to  proudce  the  same  knock  as  the  fuel  be- 
ing tested.  Two  fuels  determine  the  octane  scale, 
heptane  which  has  a  value  of  zero  and  iso-octane 
which  has  a  value  of  100  octane  numbers.  The 
test  is  made  with  a  special  engine  developed  by 
the  Cooperative  Fuel  Research  Committee.  The 
octane  number  of  the  fuel  being  tested  is  the  per- 
centage of  iso-octane  in  the  mixture  of  the  two 
fuels  that  has  the  same  knock  intensity  as  the  fuel 
being  tested.  High  octane  rating  is  necessary 
for  high  compression,  high  performance  engines. 

The  ignition  quality  of  diesel  fuel  is  deter- 
mined by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in  deter- 
mining the  antiknock  quality  of  gasoline,  s  in 
the  case  of  the  octane  number  scale,  the  scale  of 
cetane  number  for  diesel  fuels  represents  blends 
of  two  pure  hydrocarbon  reference  fuels.  Cetane 
is  a  hydrocarbon  with  very  high  ignition  quality, 
and  was  chosen  to  represent  the  top  of  the  scale 
with  a  cetane  number  of   100. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas  is  commonly  known 
to  the  trade  as  LPgas.  It  consists  of  propane 
and/or  butane  along  with  small  amounts  of  other 
hydrocarbons.  The  boiling  points  of  the  various 
LP  fuels  range  from  -127°F.  Due  to  these  low 
boiling  points  these  fuels  must  be  handled  in 
closed  pressurized  containers.  When  LP  gas  is 
used  in  an  engine,  pressure  reduces  and  vapor- 
izers are  substituted  for  normal  carburetion 
(Continued  On  Page  20) 
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THE  BACKBONE 

(Continued  From  Page  19) 
equipment  before  the  fuel  reaches  the  carburetor. 

A  comparison  of  the  physical  properties  of 
these  three  tractor  fuels  is  given  in  the  table  be- 
low. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  numerous  fallacies 
concerning  fuels  and  engines  have  become  ac- 
cepted by  many  people  as  facts.  A  few  of  the 
more  common  ones  are  listed  below. 

fallacy:  High-octane  gasoline  will  raise  the  oper- 
ating temperatures  of  engine  parts,  there- 
fore tending  to  cause  the  engine  to  "burn 
up." 

fact:  Modern  gasoline  of  both  regular  and  pre- 
mium grades  have  practically  identical  heat- 
ing values,  approximately   115,000  BTU/gal. 

fallacy:  High-octane  gasolines  are  more  danger- 
ous than  lower  octane  fuels. 

fact:  The  ignition  tendencies  of  a  gasoline  have 
no  direct  relation  to  its  octane  number. 

fallacy:  "High  test"  and  "high  octane"  mean  the 
same  thing. 

fact:  "High  octane"  means  that  gasoline  has  a 
high  resistance  to  knocking  when  burned  in 
the  combustion  chamber  of  an  engine.  On 
the  other  hand,  "high  test"  refers  to  the  vola- 
tility or  distillation  characteristics  of  a  gaso- 
line. 


fallacy:  Only  premium-grade  gasolines  contain 
tetraethyllead  for  octane-number  improve- 
ment. 

fact:  Today,  over  99  per  cent  of  all  motor  fuels 
sold  in  this  country  contain  tetraethyllead. 

These  fuels  given  above  have  served  us  well 
in  the  past  and  will  probably  continue  to  provide 
us  with  much  farm  power  in  the  future.  But 
what  other  advancements  are  in  store  for  fuels 
of  tomorrow?  Will  tomorrow's  tractor  power 
come  from  solar  energy,  nuclear  reactors  or  fuel 
cells?  The  field  of  potential  farm  energy  is  a 
wide  open  one  and  the  surface  has  only  been 
scratched. 


Fuel 

Butane 

Premium 
gasoline 

Regular 
gasoline 
Diesel 


High 
API  Heating  Nominal 

Gravity   Weight     Value         Cost       Octane  Comp        Air/Fuel 
Deg.       lb/gal   BTU/gal  Cents/galNumber     Ratio 


114  4.80  102,000 
63  6.06  123.000  22.5 


61  6.12  124,000  18.5 
40  6.87  135,000  16 


98  8.0:1 

99  8.0:1 

93     7.4:1 
^'40  16.6:1 


Ratio 

15.5:1 
14.7:1 
14.7:1 


*   Cetane  number 


College  is  a  four  year  loaf  made  from  the 
flavor  of  youth,  and  the  old  man's  dough. 


And  then  there  was  the  tugboat  that  com- 
mitted suicide  when  it  found  out  that  his  mother 
was  a  tramp  and  its  father  was  a  ferry. 


MOST  EVERYTHING  GROWS  BETTER 

WITH 

AQUA  HUMUS 

A  NEW  PLANT  NUTRIENT 

38%    Water   Dispersible 

Humic   Acid 
Plus  a    12-9-6    Fertilizer 

40  times  more  potent  than  manure. 

Called    greatest   fertilizer    breakthrough    in    100    years. 
University  tested.  Conditions  soil.  Has  no  odor. 
Will   not  burn.   Response   in   3  to  5  days. 
Increases   soil    water   holding   capacity. 
Makes  conventional   fertilizer  more  efficient. 

Manufacturer: 

AMERICAN  HUMATES,  INC. 

Fidelity  Union  Tower,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Activities  From  A  To  Z 

Recently  the  South  Carolina  Chapter  of  Al- 
pha Zeta  initiated  18  new  members.  Academic 
excellence  along  with  leadership  and  character 
are  the  primary  requirements. 

Alpha  Zeta  made  an  attempt  at  the  start  of 
second  semester  to  organize  a  book  exchange. 
While  the  volume  handled  was  not  large,  the  idea 
appears  promising  and  will  be  continued  next 
year. 

Plans  for  the  annual  spring  student-faculty 
initiation  banquet  are  well  under  way.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Harrelson,  South  Carolina  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  will  be  the  invited  speaker. 

After  two  years  of  traveling  the  South  Caro- 
lina Chapter  was  host  to  the  Third  Southeastern 
Regional  Conclave  March  26-27.  Representatives 
from  five  of  the  seven  chapters  in  the  Region  met 
for  discussion  and  work.  The  S.  C.  Chapter  (lo- 
cated at  Clemson)  was  voted  the  outstanding 
chapter  in  the  region  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

Plans  are  underway  for  a  Freshman  Picnic 
sponsored  by  AZ  to  acquaint  all  freshmen  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Biological  Sciences 
with  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  Fraternity  of 
Alpha  Zeta. 

The  Hort  Club  Sweetheart,  Miss  OHs  Brooks 
from  Loris,  Clemson's  1964  Miss  Homecoming,  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Miss  Rural  Electrification  at  the 
annual  beauty  contest  in  Miami,  Florida,  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  Olis  also  received  two  scholarships  to- 
taling $2500. 

We  of  the  Hort  Club  are  looking  forward  to 
a  fruitful  and  flowering  school  year  in  1965-66, 
and  we  anticipate  many  new  members  in  the  up- 
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Hort  Club  News 

The  dates  of  January  21-February  4,  1965, 
marked  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  for  Horticultural  Sciences  Col- 
legiate Branches.  Those  representing  the  Clem- 
son University  Horticulture  Club  were  Dr.  Gene 
E.  Stembridge,  Mr.  J.  P.  Fulmer,  Butch  Ferree, 
Thomas  Woodham,  and  Jennings  Gainey.  Thomas 
Woodham  presented  a  paper  on  the  Development 
of  the  Ornamental  Research  Area  Landscaping 
Project,  which  is  in  progress  here  at  Clemson,  in 
competition  for  the  J.  B.  Edmond  Award.  Tues- 
day night,  February  3,  at  the  annual  banquet, 
Mary  Delchamps  from  Auburn  University  was 
presented  the  J.  B.  Edmond  Award  for  her  paper 
on  the  Causal  Agent  in  Leaf  Spot  Liriope. 

On  March  2,  the  Hort  Club  meeting  was  held 
and  officers  for  the  1965-1966  school  year  were 
elected  and  took  office  on  this  date.  Those  elected 
were:  President,  Jennings  Gainey;  Vice  President, 
Loren  Brown;  Secretary,  Louise  Carroll;  Treasur- 
er, Arthur  Pfister;  and  Club  Reporter,  Ted  Ste- 
phens. Dr.  R.  R.  Rothenberger  was  chosen  by  the 
members  to  be  the  faculty  advisor  for  the  follow- 
ing school  year.  Robert  Culp  was  appointed  by  the 
president  as  editor  of  the  Collegiate  Horticultural 
Newsletter. 

On  the  club's  calendar  for  the  remainder  of 
the  semester  will  be  a  "juice  session"  for  making 
grape  juice  to  sell  in  the  Agricultural  Sales.  The 
annual  banquet  has  been  tentatively  set  for  April 
27  at  The  Southerner  with  guest  speaker  Mr.  T.  C. 
Cummings  of  the  Ti-  Ti  Peat  Humus  Company. 

coming  freshman  class   to   expand   our  club. 

TED  STEPHENS 


DAN'S 


SHOP 


Clemson,  S.  C. 
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Let  Us  Cater 
Your  Entertainments 
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The  Birth  Of  Alpha  Gamma 


During  the  spring  of  last  year  began  the  meta- 
morphosis of  a  new  social  fraternity  on  the  Clem- 
son  University  campus.  Danny  Bozard,  Gene 
Dukes,  Sidney  Farmer,  Bobby  Lanford,  Gene  Mer- 
ritt  and  Jimmy  Williams  discussed  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  two  national  social  fraternities 
which  take  their  membership  primarily  from  ag- 
ricultural students.  These  fraternities,  Alpha 
Gamma  Rho  and  Farmhouse,  were  contacted  and 
asked  for  specific  information  about  their  respec- 
tive organizations. 

These  students  again  met  and  discussed  the 
idea  of  the  new  organization  when  school  re- 
opened in  September  of  1964.  Information  from 
national  organizations  had  been  acquired  during 
the  previous  summer  and  several  alumni  from 
each  were  contacted  at  Clemson.  After  thor- 
oughly discussing  this  information  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  fraternal  organization  would  be 
patterned  similar  to  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  in  the 
hopes  that  some  day  the  Clemson  fraternity  may 
be  allowed  to  affiliate  with  the  national  organ- 
ization. 

Officers  for  the  new  fraternity  for  the  year 
1964-65  were  as  follows:  Jimmy  Williams,  Pres- 
ident; Danny  Bozard,  Vice  President;  Dr.  D.  V. 
Chalupa,  Dr.  M.  A.  Boone,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Mickle- 
berry  were  selected  as  faculty  advisors.  These 
three  faculty  members  had  all  been  members  of 
the  AGR  chapter  during  their  own  college  careers. 

A  constitution  was  drawn  up  and  submitted 
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to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  where  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  school  administration.  The  con- 
stitution and  petition  for  admission  as  an  asso- 
ciate member  was  then  submitted  to  the  Clem- 
son University  Inter-Fraternity  Council.  On 
April  27,  1965  the  Inter-Fraternity  Council  unan- 
imously approved  the  application,  and  the  Alpha 
Gamma  Fraternity  became  a  reality. 

Wasting  no  time  the  group  held  a  smoker  for 
interested  students  who  wished  to  become  mem- 
bers, and  this  was  attended  by  twenty-eight  stu- 
dents. 

After  the  original  six  students  and  the  three 
faculty  advisors  had  met  several  times,  twenty- 
six  students  were  selected  as  members,  two  of 
whom  were  in  the  original  six  and  do  not  gradu- 
ate from  Clemson  this  year. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  fraternity 
members  to  move  into  the  eighth  dorm  when  the 
fall  semester  of  next  year  begins. 

The  establishment  of  the  Alpha  Gamma  Fra- 
ternity on  the  Clemson  campus  is  a  giant  step 
forward  for  all  concerned  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
the  inter-fraternity  system  will  be  strengthened. 
This  organization  will  give  each  of  its  members 
a  more  meaningful  college  life  and  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  overall  education  of  the  individual. 


For  More  Work 
at  Low  Wages- 


CAROLINA  POWER  A  LIGHT  COMPANY 


An  investor-ouned,  tax  itayinfi,  public  ulilily  company 
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Spicy,  of  Lake  Hatchineha  Ranch, 
eats  SUNI-CITRUS  PULP 


SHADOWS 

AND 

TRUMPETS 

This,  our  first  advertisement,  was  published  in  1936.  With 
Divine  guidance,  and  continued  research  in  Colleges  of 
Agriculture,  we  have  had  reasonable  success  in  our  29 
years  of  operation.  Why  do  we  enjoy  working  with  agri- 
cultural students  and  young  colts?  Because,  "Nothing  keeps 
you  young  like  the  young/" 
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SHADOWS  AND  TRUMPETS 

"A  business  is  hut  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
the  man  directing  it." 


That  being  true,  you  will  form  an  opinion  of  us  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
manufacture  SUNI-CITRUS  PULP — its  quality,  the  service  we  give  you. 

Also  you  will  judge  us  by  the  manner  in  which  we  solicit  your  business. 

The  flare  of  trumpets  is  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  opening  parade  ^< 

at  every  circus  performance.  Some  companies  open  with  this  type  of  sensational  ,^ 

advertising.  There  hasn't  been  any  blowing  of  trumpets  about  our  company  and  cr>' 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do.  There  won't  be. 

We   will   tell   you    facts   about    SUNI-CITRUS    PULP.     We    are    trying    to 
manufacture  it  so  that  it  will  be  the  best  citrus  feed. 

During  the  coming  season,  we  ask  your  cooperation  in  helping  the  Florida 
Citrus  Feed  Industry  develop   in  a  sound,  fundamental,   businesslike  manner. 

Outii-Git^s  Products  Co. 

HAINES  CITY,  FLORIDA 

hAaVers  of  /^//fy  ^qo  ^^^  ^or^  ,  ^unt*  (Jt/rus J^ufp 


Sum^Ciims Products  Co. 


Haines  City,  Florida 


P/eose  contoci  our  So/es  Agents; 
COCKE     and     COMPANY 

208     William. Oliver     Building 

ATLANTA,     GEORGIA     30303 

525  4576 


Our  family  has  been  growing  citrus  in  Florida  continuously  since  1908 
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The  AGRARIAN  stafi 
wishes  to  thank  Miss  Shel- 
by Jean  Walker  of  the 
Agronomy  and  Soils  De- 
partment who  has  so  faith- 
fully served  us  as  secre- 
tary. In  the  midst  of  all 
her  other  duties,  she  has 
found  time  to  type  our  let- 
ters and  to  render  other 
services.  We  sincerely 
thank  you,   Shelby! 


FOREST    FERTILIZATION 

(Continued  From  Page  7) 

and  this  is  taken  into  account  to  insure  the  proper 
mixture  used. 

There  are  numerous  problems  that  need  to 
be  solved  in  this  comparatively  new  field  of  for- 
est fertilization  before  practical  recommendations 
can  be  made.  Among  the  factors  to  be  considered 
are  the  amount  and  type  of  fertilizer,  the  age  and 
species  of  the  tree,  the  method  of  application,  and 
the  kind  of  soil.  Another  problem  is  the  intro- 
duction of  diseases  along  with  the  increased  use 
of  nutrients.  Southern  pines  especially,  are 
known  to  be  more  susceptible  to  fusiform  rust 
infection  after  they  are  fertilized.  The  use  of 
fertilizers  on  poorly  drained  sites  may  prove  to 
be  beneficial.  Many  trees  are  unable  to  grow 
satisfactorily  in  flooded  areas  where  drainage  is 
poor  and  it  is  believed  that  the  addition  of  nu- 
trients before  and  during  flooding  may  stimulate 
growth.  This  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
drainage  in  such  areas.  In  dry  areas  it  has  been 
found  that  supplementing  soils  with  nitrogen 
and  phosphorous  gives  a  greater  degree  of 
drought  hardiness. 


Block  And   Bridle 
Club   News 

The  Clemson  University  Block  and  Bridle 
Club  is  active  again,  with  the  initiation  of  new 
members  highlighting  the  first  part  of  the  Spring 
Semester.  The  new  members  began  their  initia- 
tion procedures  on  February  25,  1965,  and  were 
formally  initiated  into  the  club  on  March  2,  1965, 
following  a  club  cook-out  at  the  Food  Industries 
Building. 

On  April  10th,  the  club  will  sponsor  a  live 
animal  evaluation  contest  for  members  of  the 
club.  There  will  be  awards  given  to  the  winners 
in  both  contests. 

The  annual  banquet  is  planned  for  April  23rd 
at  the  Food  Industries  Building.  Immediately 
following  the  meal,  there  will  be  a  guest  speaker 
to  address  the  club. 

The  Block  and  Bridle  Club  will  end  this  very 
successful  year  with  the  spring  barbecue  at  the 
intra-squad  football  game.  The  date  for  this  an- 
nual event  is  May  1,  1965.  All  students  and  fac- 
ulty are  invited  to  attend.  Tickets  will  be  on 
sale  at  the  Little  Gym. 

JACK  CHANDLER 


CREEP-FEEDING 

(Continued  From  Page  6) 

ond  calves.  In  light  of  these  results  it  might  be 
profitable  to  creep-feed  calves  from  first  calf 
heifers. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  the  creep-feed- 
ing of  beef  calves  is  not  a  profitable  practice  for 
the  commercial  producer. 


A  bachelor  is  a  college  graduate  who  didn't 
have  a  car  during  his  college  years. 

Inve.stigation  into  these  and  other  problems 
will  eventually  give  answers  to  the  questions  that 
forest  managers  have  been  asking  concerning  the 
practical  use  of  fertilizers  in  forestry  operations. 


WILL  ANY  OTHER  FORAGE  BODY  DO  THIS? 


*WITH  JUST  THE  FLIP  OF  A  LEVER 


'        'St 


SH^ 


RrCHT 


UNLOAD  RIGHT  OR  LEFT 


LEFT 


*With  a  GROVE  FORAGE  BODY  you 
can  unload  green  chop  forage,  silage, 
ear  corn  or  grain,  RIGHT  .  .  .  LEFT 
or  REAR  .  .  .  and  unload  it  FAST  .  .  . 
because  GROVE'S  independent  action 
of  Cross  Conveyor,  Beaters  and  Floor 
Drag  gives  you  more  positive  control 
and     eliminates     plugging. 


FROM  $975.00  f.o.b.  factory 


ASK   YOUR    DEALER    FOR   A 
DEMONSTRATION   ON   YOUR    FARM 

GROVE  MFG.  CO. 

SHADY    GROVE,    PA  . 

Distri(iutrd     Bv: 

GASTON  SEALEY  COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 

Fairmont,  North  Carolina 
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START    SOMETHING! 


Throughout  history 

most  great 

civilizations  that 

have  declined 

were  victims  of 

stagnation  rather  than 

conquest. 

Apathy, 

indifference, 

detachment 

led  to  decay. 

In  our  own  country  today 

we  find  more  people  who 

prefer  the  role  of 

spectator  rather 

than  participant. 

Whenever  a  problem  arises, 

the  spectator  asks, 

■'Why  don't  they  do  something." 

They  can't  help  the  police 

to  maintain  law  and  order. 

You  can! 
They  are  not  responsible 
for  the  conditions  of  your  schools. 

You  are! 
They  can't  give  your  community  good  government. 

You  can! 
Every  civic  group, 
every  business, 
every  sports  club, 
every  good  tradition, 
every  worthwhile  institution 
began  with  a  need, 
a  vision 

turned  into  reality  by  someone 
alive,  responsible 
and   innovative. 

to  the  people  who  sit  back  and  ask, 
"Why  don't  they  do  something?" 
we  ask, 

"Why  don't  you?" 


Cl«Mon  0«lv«riUT  Library 
South  Carolln* 


CU 


S.   C. 


TOBACCO  GROWERS! 


Don't  let  hornworms 

turn  top  grade  leaf 

into  a  low  grade  crop 


Stop  them  with  low  cost 

TDE 

Your  best  defense  against  hornworms  and  budworms  is 
dependable  TDE.  Costs  little  and  clobbers  the  worms. 
TDE  formulations  are  easy  to  mix  . . .  easy  to  apply. 
Read  the  label  and  follow  directions. 

Many  fine  TDE  formulations  are  available  from  your 
dealer.  Make  sure  you  get  reliable  TDE  in  your  tobacco 
insecticide. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL   DIVISION 

P.O.  Box  353,  Morristown,  N.J. 

Southern   Offices:   Atlanta,   Ga.     •     Birmingham,   Ala. 

Charlotte,   N.  C.  •  Cleveland,   Miss.  •  Houston,  Texas 

Orlando,  Fla.  •  St.  Louis,  Mo.  •  Baltimore,  Md. 


